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| THE conviction prevails that the world stands to-day on the brink 
' of great and decisive events. Whether that conviction be well 
or ill founded, whether the War is or is not approaching a critical 
stage, it is not my purpose to inquire. But in view of the opinion 
80 generally entertained it seems desirable to endeavour to restate 
in the plainest terms the fundamental issue which is at stake. 
The necessity for any such restatement may be questioned; if 
it exists it is confessedly humiliating. Like many others I 
had hoped and believed that the time for writing or speaking was 
long past ; that we might now be permitted to concentrate every 
activity of mind and body upon doing. Experience recently 
acquired has convinced me, however, that it is not so; that it is 
still necessary to insist, with an iteration which to many people 
must seem wearisome, that the contest in which we are involved 
fepresents not a mere clash of interests but a conflict of moral 
ideals ; to make clear to all men what are the ‘ armed doctrines’ 
with which we are at war, and what are the principles for which 
we stand. 
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Even in England I have found, in certain and quite unexpected 
quarters, a disposition to argue that ‘after all, when all is 
said, it is a case of six of one and half a dozen of the other’; 
that ‘neither side is wholly right or wholly wrong’; that ‘the 
truth lies between them,’ and that no enduring settlement can be 
reached which is not based upon a frank recognition of this fact. 
The temper of mind which can thus argue would seem to be 
akin to that (if we may momentarily descend from tragedy to 
comedy) displayed by the landlord of the: Rainbow. ‘We must 
give and take. You’re both right and you’re both wrong, as 
they say. I agree with Mr. Macey here, as there’s two 
opinions ; and if mine was asked I should say they’re both right. 
Tookey’s right and Winthrop’s right and they’ve only got to split 
the difference and make themselves even.’ To ‘split the 
difference ’’ between right and wrong is not in reality a more 
satisfactory solution of an ethical problem than it was of the 
artistic problem presented by Mr. Lammeter’s cows. Colour- 
blindness is not confined to the select circle which forgathered 
at the Rainbow, and the existence of such defects of vision, even 
if the sufferers are relatively few, necessitates reiterated efforts 
at discrimination. 

Perhaps the most subtle and not the least mischievous form 
of delusive impartiality is that which is assumed by the philoso- 
phical historian. The present catastrophe, it is argued, has come 
upon mankind not in consequence of the ambition or aggression 
of any single nation or group of nations, but by reason of the 
existing international system, or lack of system; by reason of 
the anarchy which has prevailed in Europe ever since the dis- 
solution of the medieval cosmos at the time of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. That Germany was technically responsible 
for the outbreak of the present War, that the first shot was fired 
by her, is not, because it cannot be, denied. But the War, it is 
maintained, was honestly conceived by her as a preventive war; 
she plunged into it only to anticipate an attack which was certain, 
sooner or later, to be made upon her by her neighbours. Who 
then can blame her if she selected the moment least unfavourable 
to herself? The theory of ‘ preventive war’ has commanded a 
considerable number of adherents, but its accuracy may be sub- 
mitted to a simple test. Each month that has passed since 
August 1914 has tended to confirm the truth of the thesis 80 
brilliantly maintained by Monsieur André Chéradame in his latest 

work and concisely stated in these words : ‘ Le plan pangermaniste 
constitue la raison unique de la guerre. II est, en effet, la cause 
& la fois de sa naissance et de sa prolongation jusqu’d la victoire 
des Alliés indispensable & la liberté du monde.’ That plan 
involved the extension of the Prussian hegemony over the lands 
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at present ruled by the Habsburgs ; the complete subordination of 
the Balkan States fo the Central-European Empire, and the 
reduction of the Ottoman Empire to the position of a vassal State. 
The new Confederation embracing a population of one hundred 
and fifty millions. was to be based upon a railway system which 
should connect Bremen or even Antwerp with Bagdad and Basra, 
which should unite the German Ocean and the Persian Gulf. 

If this be in truth an accurate account of the genesis of the 
present conflict, in what sense can the War be described as 
‘preventive’? Even in Germany itself the theory of a preven- 
tive war no longer commands universal assent. In an article 
contributed to the Frankfurter Zeitung of December 31, 1916, 
one of the most distinguished of German historians, Professor 
Meinecke of Freiburg, frankly admits that it was only ‘in a 
political sense that Germany began the War as a defensive war,’ 
that ‘in a military sense it was distinctly a knock-out war.” 
France, it would seem, was to be overthrown in a short and 
decisive campaign, but to receive lenient treatment at the hands 
of her conqueror; then Russia was to be broken, and, finally, 
terms were to be imposed upon England. 

If, however, M. Chéradame is right, and I for one do not doubt 
it, all this was to be merely the prologue to the actual play. The 
real drama was to be enacted in the Near and Middle East. The 
central motive of that drama has been already indicated; an 
essential preliminary was the taking of Belgrade and the annihil- 
ation of Serbia as an independent State; but the ultimate goal 
was the domination of the Ottoman Empire and the command 
of Constantinople and the Narrow Straits. Even if we concede 
the accuracy of this diagnosis, may it not still remain true that 
the Pangermanist conception arose not out of the unbridled lust 
for dominion on the part of any particular State, but out of 
the anarchy into which Europe was plunged by the break up of 
the medieval unity and the evolution of the modern States- 
system? The suggestion is sufficiently interesting to justify 
closer examination, even were it merely academic. But it is not 
merely academic. On the contrary it is within my personal know- 
ledge that the suggestion is exercising a practical influence upon 
opinion in a degree by no means wholly negligible. For that 
reason it would seem not only to justify but to demand more 
detailed investigation. 

The European polity consists to-day of nearly a score of States, 
existing side by side, on terms of complete independence and 
nominal equality. This ‘States-system’ has gradually evolved 
in the course of the last four hundred years, having replaced the 
* The Times, January 3, 1917.. I have not been able to see the original 
article, : 
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‘unity ’ which was destroyed by the Protestant Reformation and 
by the virtual disappearance of the Holy Roman Empire. § 
long as the Pope and the Emperor occupied, however uneasily, 
a joint throne, a semblance of unity was preserved and Europe 
did not become a prey to international rivalries and international 
wars. 

That the commencement of the era of international wars 
coincided with the ecclesiastical disruption of the sixteenth century 
is true. International wars presuppose the existence of nation- 
States, and the great nation-States of modern Europe did not, 
with the exception of England, begin to come into being until 
the last years of the fifteenth century. France, Spain, and the 
United Provinces had emerged before the end of the sixteenth, 
but the vast majority of the nation-States of to-day came to the 
birth only in the nineteenth century. With the beginning of 
the States-system came international diplomacy, international 
relations, international commerce, international wars. The 
inconveniences were soon apparent, and early in the seventeenth 
century Hugo Grotius sought to amend them by extending the 
rule of law to the international sphere. Just as Thomas Hobbes 
of Malmesbury sought a refuge from the brutalities of a state of 
nature in the formation of a civil society based upon a social 
compact, so the Dutch jurist believed that the ‘ rule of law’ might 
be applied not only as between the subjects of a common 
Sovereign, but between nations which did not acknowledge any 
common superior. It is not without significance that this con- 
ception of international law, though derived ultimately from the 
Roman Jus Gentium and Jus Naturae, should have been pro- 
pounded to modern Europe by the citizen of the youngest and 
smallest of independent States. The United Provinces had but 
lately thrown off the yoke of Spain and taken their place in the 
commonwealth of nations when Grotius published his De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis. Keenly alive to the devastating effects of inter- 
national warfare Grotius may also have perceived that there could 
be no permanent guarantee for the continued independence of 
the smaller States save in the international acceptance of the 
principle of the rule of law. 

But the rule of law must rest upon a sanction: ubi jus ibi 
remedium. Where could a sanction be found for the enforcement 
of international obligations? This is the question to which the 
apostles of international peace have been endeavouring for the 
last three hundred years to find an answer. The Great Design 
of Henri Quatre; the famous Projet de traité pour rendre la 
paix perpétuelle published in 1718 by the Abbé de St. Pierre; 
Immanuel Kant’s Essay on Perpetual Peace; the ambitious 
scheme of a Holy Alliance founded by the Czar Alexander the 
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First—all these represented the anxious search of good 
‘Europeans’ for a satisfactory sanction whereby the verdicts of 
international law could be effectually enforced. The search 
continues. Among the conditions of a durable peace laid down 
by Mr. Balfour in his recent Despatch to the British Ambassador 
at Washington, this is the most indispensable: ‘The third 
[condition] is that behind international law, and behind all 
treaty arrangements for preventing or limiting hostilities, some 
form of international sanction should be devised which would 
give pause to the hardiest aggressor.’ To the devising of any 
such sanction there is, however, an essential preliminary. If 
Germany should emerge from the present War triumphant, or 
even undefeated, no international treaty will again be worth 
the paper it is written on. ‘So long as Germany remains the 
Germany which without a shadow of justification overran and 
barbarously ill-treated a country it was pledged to defend, no 
State can regard its rights as secure if they have no better pro- 
tection than a solemn treaty.’ A peace dictated by the Central 
Empires ‘would represent the triumph of all the forces which 
make war certain and make it brutal.’ The case against prema- 
ture peace negotiations could not have been more effectively put. 

Mr. Balfour’s words do more than supply a cogent reason for 
the refusal of peace negotiations at the present juncture. They 
present a conclusive reply to the argument of those who contend 
that the responsibility for the outbreak of war must be charged 
upon the anarchical condition of the European polity. 

That the rule of law has not yet obtained the same authority 
in the international as it has in the municipal sphere is a pro- 
position which no jurist, nor indeed any sane man, will attempt 
to deny. But, as Professor Ramsay Muir has, in a recent essay, 
brilliantly and convincingly argued, real progress has been made, 
particularly in the last hundred years, towards the realisation 
of international-ism. The realisation is admittedly imperfect, 
but only a pessimist can refuse to discern the signs of advance. 
The Congress of Vienna in 1815 and the Declaration of Paris 
of 1856 alike registered a formal endorsement of international law. 
The Geneva Conventions of 1864 and 1868, the St. Petersburg 
Conference of 1867, procured the general acceptance of certain 
usages designed to diminish the barbarity of war. The Berne 
Convention of 1887, by laying down rules of international copy- 
right, did something towards affirming the principle of inter- 
national legislation. The Hague Conference actually set up an 
international judiciary. Nor can we ignore the steady progress 
of international arbitration, and in particular the negotiation of 
general treaties of arbitration such as that concluded by Great 
Britain and France in 1904 and that between Great Britain and 
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the United States in 1914. All these things were tending 
diminish the degree of anarchy which still prevailed in the inter. 
national sphere ; they were slowly tending towards the establish. 
ment of the rule of law. 

Against these tendencies the Central Empires of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary set their faces like flints. Alone among 
the great nations of the world they refused to enter into any 
general treaties of arbitration. They alone steadily obstructed 
the path of progress at the Hague Conferences. How, in the 
face of these notorious facts, men can still be found to argue that 
Germany is no more responsible than her neighbours for the pre- 
vailing ‘anarchy,’ no less innocent than they are in regard to 
the rupture of the peace of the world, it is difficult for the plain 
man to comprehend. The truth surely lies with Mr. Ramsay 
Muir who insists that the breakdown of internationalism must 
be ascribed to the fact that ‘there was lodged in the body of this 
steadily unifying Europe a society penetrated by conceptions and 
ideals wholly out of sympathy with one of the main currents in 
modern history and which descended from an earlier stratum in 
human development.’* 


This, then, is the first great issue which the sword has now . 


to decide. Is Europe and is the world to be permitted to proceed 
along the path, tortuous and difficult though it is, which was 
leading towards the goal of a genuine internationalism ; is it to 
be allowed to emerge from that state of nature in which the life 
of man (and of nations) is ‘nasty, brutish and short,’ and to 
establish among nations a rule of law; or must the path of 
progress be permanently obstructed and the ultimate goal denied 
by a Power which derides the rule of law and believes only in 
the reign of force? 

At this point an admission must be made. No candid person 
will deny that the modern German has some justification for his 
docile acceptance of the doctrine of Power (Macht). The Ger- 
many which he knows has been made by force. The Prussia 
which has made Germany owes its national existence to the 
steady application of the same principle. Prussia is not a natural 
phenomenon, but an artificial, a manufactured product. The 
methods so successfully employed by her have been the methods 
of war. ‘La guerre,’ as both Voltaire and Mirabeau observed, 
‘ est l’industrie nationale de la Prusse.’ Spoliation is, according 
to the late Lord Salisbury, the hereditary tradition of the 
Hohenzollern race. ‘The whole history of the Kingdom over 
which he (Frederick the Great) ruled was a history of lawless 
annexation. It was formed of territories filched from other races 


* Nationalism and Internationalism, by Ramsay Muir. Constable and Co., 
1916. 
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and other Powers.’ A tradition of this kind cannot be ignored. 
It is more potent than the will of any individual ruler or any 
single statesman. Especially is it potent among a people who 
like the subjects of the Hohenzollern have shown themselves 
peculiarly sensitive to the influence of ‘les meeurs politiques.’ 
Prussia has been made, made in defiance of nature, in the teeth 
—_— i every imaginable difficulty and discouragement, by the genius 







ee of her rulers and the valour of her soldiers. 
2 The methods so successfully employed in the making of 
° thas Prussia were subsequently applied by the Prussians to the making 


ie of Germany. There is some disposition, I observe, among 
ol critics in this country, to regret the disappearance of the Germany 
. §  whichgave birth to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, to Beethoven’s 
msay Symphonies and Goethe’s Faust. The regret is generous and 
intelligible. But it should not escape notice that the Germany 






bps which devoted itself to the production of these masterpieces of 
an literature and art was politically impotent, and was compelled by 
Hy Napoleon to walk wearily through the valley of humiliation.’ 
“a The Kleinstdterie of Germany may have produced great works of 
art, but it did not avert political catastrophe. Mazzini has won 
ie general admiration for his unselfish renunciation of a literary 
BE career in favour of the ungenial work of political agitation. He 
Bi believed and asserted that national self-respect was essential to 
it to all vital art. Germany is somewhat inconsistently accused: of 
life having preferred political unity to artistic fertility. No self- 
i to respecting German could have contemplated without repugnance 
1 of the idea of a repetition of the disasters which overtook the divided 
nied States of the Fatherland between 1795 and 1812. The Germanic 
y in Confederation established in 1815 fell far short of the aspirations 
entertained by the German patriots who had inspired the war of 
si liberation, but the keenest minds in Germany were from the first 
his intent upon the task of reforming the unsatisfactory constitution 
ee =. represented the diplomacy of Vienna. Their chance came 
; in . 
PY The history of the year 1848-49 should be carefully studied 
sail by all who would seek to understand the political psychology of 
The the German people of to-day.‘ That was the real turning-point 
ails in the modern history of Germany. The enthusiasm engendered 
od, by the war of liberation had not yet burnt itself out. German 
ing liberalism was still almost synonymous with German nationalism. 
the The reforming party in the several States supplied the driving 
ver * Cf. the once famous pamphlet, Germany in Her Deep Humiliation, for the 
ess publication of which Palm, a Nuremberg bookseller, was shot by order of 
Napoleon in 1806. 
ces “Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has devoted an admirable chapter to this subject 
a, in his Republican Tradition in Europe, and cf. Evolution of Prussia by 





J. A. R. Marriott and C. G. Robertson. 
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power to the movement for the realisation of national unity, 
The Bund which had been established in 1815 was efficient only 
in the repression of every manifestation of popular feeling. 
Gradually, therefore, people came to understand that domestic 
reform was hopeless without a fundamental change in the 
character of the central institutions of the Germanic Con- 
federation. For the purpose of effecting such a change a national 
Convention was called together at Frankfort on the 31st of March 
1848. This Convention summoned a national Constituent 
Assembly to be elected on the basis of manhood suffrage. This 
Assembly, known to history as the Frankfort Parliament, met 
on the 18th of May, and after interminable discussion, drafted 
@ constitution which was’ to take the form of a federal Empire 
endowed with an hereditary Emperor, a central representative 
Parliament and an executive responsible thereto. The imperial 
crown was offered to Frederick William the Fourth of Prussia, 
but to the infinite disappointment of the Frankfort delegates and 
indeed of all German liberals the offer was declined. 

The decision thus made by Frederick William the Fourth was 
one of the most fateful ever reached in the history of Germany. 
The reasons for it are not obscure. The Prussian King was a 
romanticist and a conservative ; loyal to the Habsburgs, a devout 
believer in the doctrine of Divine Right, gravely mistrustful of 
the forces of democracy. He refused to wear what to him would 
have been a ‘ crown of shame ’; he was not prepared to demean 
himself and his house by becoming ‘ the serf of the Revolution’; 
above all, Prussia should not be ‘ merged in Germany.’ 

To the merging of Prussia in Germany there was, however, 
an alternative, and some twelve years later Bismarck determined 
to adopt it. Bismarck desired, not less ardently than the Frank- 
fort liberals, to see the several States of Germany united, but he 
would unite them ‘ not by speeches and parliamentary votes but 
by blood and iron’; Prussia should not be merged in Germany; 
Germany should be merged in Prussia. Within less than a decade 
the work was done ; King William of Prussia was acclaimed first 
German Emperor in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles on the 
18th of January 1871, and on the 16th of April a new Constitution 
for the German Empire was promulgated from Berlin. 

The defeat of the Frankfort parliamentarians, the success of 
Bismarck and his methods, are matters of high significance. It 
was the triumph of the doctrine of force. To that doctrine the 
German intellect surrendered. It was the exaltation of the idea 
of the State. That idea forms the kernel of the political philo- 
sophy of Germany. ‘The State,’ as Treitschke taught, ‘ is the 
summit of human society; above it there is absolutely nothing 
in the history of the world.’ The State is Might. ‘To maintain 
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its power is the highest duty of the State; of all political short- 
comings, weakness is the most abominable and the most con- 
temptible. It is the sin against the Holy Ghost of politics.’ 

The teaching of Treitschke is complementary to the policy of 
Bismarck. Between 1862 and 1871 blood and iron did the work 
which in 1848-49 the talkative journalists and professorial 
doctrinaires had grievously failed—from little fault of their own— 
to accomplish. Germany was hypnotised by the success of 
Prussia, by the triumph attained through the traditional methods 
of the Hohenzollern. 

Those methods seemed to be applicable to commerce no less 
than to war. The success of German traders between 1870 and 
1914 was not less dazzling than that achieved by Prussian soldiers 
in the decade 1862-1871. Could anyone set limits to the successful 
application of ‘ Hohenzollern’ methods? To have transformed 
the Germany of 1860 into the Germany of 1900 was an achieve- 
ment of which anyone might well be proud. What wonder 
that the intoxicating wine mounted to the brain of the German 
people and their rulers? Was not a people which could achieve 
so much destined to achieve much more? What power on earth 
could hope successfully to oppose German organisation, German 
science and German arms? Not the uncivilised Slav, not the 
decadent Gaul, least of all the Englishman absorbed in the 
pursuit of pleasure and distracted by domestic divisions. 

For years past Europe has been, admittedly, in a state of 
unstable equilibrium. Great armies have been crouching, ready 
at the given signal to spring at each other’s throats. Thus far 
the theory of a ‘ European anarchy ’ is justified. Of late, however, 
the Powers had combined into two great groups : and of these one 
was armed primarily for defence; the other quite obviously for 
offence. Both groups agreed that the condition of unstable 
equilibrium could not permanently endure. But while the one 
group believed that the armed peace might gradually give place 
to a commonwealth of nations ; to an internationalism based upon 
the recognition of the principle of national freedom and national 
independence—for the small and weak no less than for the 
powerful and great; the other group was convinced that the 
solution could come only from the victory in arms of the strongest 
and best equipped. 

The issue of 1848-9 has to be fought out afresh, on a larger 
scale, and, we trust, with a different result. European order 
must be restored ; some measure of unity must be attained. There 
are two possible alternatives. Germany may be merged in 
Europe ; may take its place as a unit in the commonwealth of free 
nations : or Europe may be merged in Germany ; may achieve a 
semblance of unity under the hegemony of the Hohenzollern. 
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‘After bloody victories the world will be healed by being 
Germanised.’ So said Professor Karl Lamprecht, one of the most 
distinguished of German historians, in August 1914. It is the 
Bismarckian method. It is the political application of the 
philosophy of Treitschke. Europe must be united as Germany 
was united, not by doctrinaires but by soldiers; not by Hague 
Conferences, but by Prussian arms ; not by parliamentary debates 
and parliamentary resolutions, but by blood and iron. 


. Is this indeed the destiny of Europe? To be rescued from 
anarchy by the German army? To surrender freedom in exchange 
for peace? ‘To be organised into happiness and drilled into con- 
tentment? Should the Central Empires ever be in a position to 
dictate the terms of peace, such would unquestionably be the fate 
of the peoples upon whom the German yoke was imposed. For 
the irony of the situation is that Germany cannot, as Sir Walter 
Raleigh has phrased it, ‘ escape from the entanglement of her own 
delusions.’ The Germans, as he truly says, are already beginning 
to be ‘ uneasy about their creed and system, but there is no escape 
for them; they have sacrificed everything to it; they have 
impoverished the mind and drilled the imagination of every 
German citizen, so that Germany appears before the world with 
the body of a giant and the mind of a dwarf; they have sacrificed 
themselves in millions that their creed may prevail, and with their 
creed they must stand or fall. The State organised as absolute 
power, responsible to no one, with no duties to its neighbour and 
with only nominal duties to a slightly subordinate God, has 
challenged the soul of man in its dearest possessions.’* 

The soul of man has responded to the challenge. The military 


machine brought to a marvellous pitch of perfection by the German - 


genius for organisation may have succeeded in destroying the 
body of more than one of the European States. But though it 
may kill the body, it cannot kill the soul. On the contrary the 
peoples opposed to Germany have in the long-drawn agony found 
their souls : Belgium, France, Russia are to-day infinitely greater, 
and whatever the issue of the conflict will remain infinitely greater 
than they were before the flood descended upon them. Is it 
otherwise with ourselves? By the admission of friends and foes 
the British Empire is other and greater to-day than it was in 
July 1914. It too has found its soul. 

This war is, then, primarily a war of creeds. It is not a 
conflict between ecclesiastical formulae, but between contrasted 
spiritual ideals. For Germany not less than her opponents is 
fighting for an ideal. To ignore this truth is to underrate the 


* The War of Ideos (Clarendon Press 1917) p. 7. 
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strength of the forces to which we find ourselves opposed. It is 
made abundantly clear by M. Emile Hovelaque in his profound 

study of The Deeper Causes of the War. Germany, as he points 

out, ‘has transformed the practice and theories of Prussia and 

her own theories on the essential superiority of the Germanic race 

into a blind dogma, a mysticism and a religion. . . . She has con- 

verted a whole race to the fanatical belief that this War is a 

supreme duty, a holy crusade, and the domination of the world and 

all other races a sacred right. . . . Her militarism is consequently 

a spiritual force opposed to the spiritual forces of the Allies.’ 

Now, as in the wars of the French Revolution, it is with ‘an 
armed doctrine,’ as Burke then phrased it, that we are at war. 

The War, therefore, can only end when one ideal or the other is 
definitely dissipated and destroyed. No premature or patched up 
peace will suffice. Germany must be compelled not merely to 
relinquish the territories she has incorporated but to abandon the 
doctrines which, in her own eyes, have justified her acts of ag- 
gression. There is only one way by which that end may be 
attained. It must be proved to Germany by the only argument 
she can appreciate that the dogma she has embraced leads not to 
success but to disaster. ‘ When one succeeds,’ said Frederick the 
Great, ‘one is never in the wrong.’ The falsity of Germany's 
dogma must be demonstrated, therefore, by material misfortune. 
Between the truth of rival creeds the sword must decide. 

But the War is something more than a conflict of dogmas. 
Had it been this only, it might have been difficult to persuade the 
practical man to range himself on the one side or the other. 
Fortunately for the formation of a right judgment dogma issued 
in conduct. The attack upon Belgium, though justified to the 
German by the tenets of his creed, was to the plain man a manifest 
wrong ; a gross violation of the law of nations; a crime against 
elementary principles of right. 

This initial crime was speedily followed by others which have 
deeply shocked the conscience of mankind. The treatment 
accorded by the German armies to the civilian population of 
occupied territories may conform precisely to the rules prescribed 
in German text-books. But with such rules humane onlookers 
have no concern. To them the conduct of Germany raises plain 
issues between right and wrong. Nowhere have I seen these 
issues stated with such convincing force as in a manifesto put out 
a few weeks ago by a highly representative body of American 
Churchmen, and I venture therefore to quote a portion of it : 














































We are Christians and, as such, deem that truth and righteousness 
are to be maintained inviolate, even at the sacrifice of physical life. We 
are citizens of the United States and, as such, are conscious of the solemn 
responsibilities of our Christian citizenship. We accordingly venture to 
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direct the attention of our fellow-Christians to a few of the vital issues 
which are making their mute appeal for final decision. 

The ravage of Belgium and the enslavement of her people ; was it right 
or wrong? 

The massacre of a million Armenians; was it a permissible precaution 
or an unpardonable crime? 

The desolation of Serbia and Poland; was this a regrettable necessity 
or a frightful injustice? 

The destruction of life through the sinking of the Lusitania and of other 
merchant ships; was this an ordinary incident of warfare, or was it 
deliberate and premeditated murder ? 

The starvation of Jews and Syrians in the Holy Land; is this an 
accident of economics or a violation of the laws of God and man? 

The attempt to array Moslems against Christians in a ‘holy war’; 
was it a laudable act of Imperial statesmanship, or was it the treachery 
of a Christian monarch ? 

The intimidation of small nations and the violation of international 
agreements; are these things excusable under provocation, or damnable 
under all circumstances ? 

In the presence of these pending and as yet unsettled issues, we feel 
impelled to warn our brethren against those who cry ‘Peace, peace,’ 
when there is no peace. The just God, who withheld not His own Son 
from the cross, could not look with favour upon a people who put their 
fear of pain and death, their dread of suffering and loss, ‘their concern 
for comfort and ease, above the holy claims of righteousness and justice 
and freedom and mercy and truth. 

Much as we mourn the bloodshed in Europe, we lament even more 
that supineness of spirit, that indifference to spiritual values, which 
would let mere physical safety take precedence of loyalty to truth and 
duty. . . . We solemnly declare to you our conviction that the question 
of all questions for our immediate consideration is this: Shall the ancient 
Christian inheritance of loyalty to great and Divine ideals be replaced by 
considerations of mere expediency ? 


This is a plain issue which no man, belligerent or neutral, 
who desires to be honest with himself and void of offence before 
God and man, can by any intellectual juggling evade. The acts 
enumerated by the American Churchmen, and many others, are 
confessedly wrong: but are they ‘ excusable under necessity,’ or 
simply ‘ damnable under all circumstances’? The answer to the 
question thus stated is not doubtful. The question is addressed 
to the moral conscience of mankind. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum. We can await the verdict without misgiving. 

Not only is there a general agreement that these things are 
‘ damnable under all circumstances ’ ; there is also a fierce deter- 
mination that never again shall the civilised world be disgraced 
and humiliated by a repetition of the offences. But how is this 
to be avoided? That it must be avoided we are all agreed. The 
objects of the Allies have been defined, again and again, by 
authorised spokesmen without ambiguity. They are ‘ complete 
restitution, full reparation, effectual guarantees.’ Effectual 
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guarantees against a repetition of the catastrophe. Thus far the 
conditions of the Allies have been endorsed by the President of 
the United States of America. ‘In every discussion of the peace 
that must end this War it is taken for granted that peace must 
be followed by definite concert of the Powers which will make it 
virtually impossible that any such catastrophe should ever over- 
whelm us again. Every lover of mankind, every sane and 
thoughtful man must take that for granted.’ So spoke President 
Wilson on the 22nd of January. But how are the aspirations of 
‘every lover of mankind ’ to be translated into action? The 
President proceeded to speak of a ‘ League of Peace’ among the 
nations; of the ‘guarantees of a universal covenant’; of a 
‘covenant of co-operative peace’; of an extension of the doctrine 
of President Monroe to the whole world. No one can quarrel 
either with the sentiment or with the terms in which it found 
expression. Least of all any belligerent. On the contrary the 
Allies, in their reply to President Wilson, definitely and whole- 
heartedly associated themselves with ‘the plan of creating a 
League of the Nations to ensure peace and justice throughout the 
world.’ They recognised 

all the advantages that would accrue to the cause of humanity and civilisa- 
tion by the establishment of international settlements designed to avoid 
violent conflicts between the nations—settlements which ought to be 
attended by the sanctions necessary to assure their execution, and thus 
to prevent fresh aggressions from being made easier by an apparent 
security. 

In these last words the Allies come to the heart of the difficulty. 
There have been Holy Alliances and Leagues of Peace before : 
the difficulty has been to find the sanctions, and to find them © 
without such an interference with the domestic concerns of indivi- 
dual and independent States as will sooner or later bring to ruin 
the best-laid schemes of philanthropic statesmen. ‘ Intervention’ 
was, as I have shown in a previous article,® the rock on which 
Alexander’s good ship the Holy Alliance went to pieces in 1822. 
President Wilson may have had this in mind when he said in 
the speech already quoted ‘ Every people should be left free to 
determine its own polity, its own way of development, unhindered, 
unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and power- 
ful.’ An admirable sentiment, yet almost in the same breath he 
appears to dictate the form of government which will alone secure 
admission for a nation to the league of peace. ‘Governments,’ 
he said, ‘should derive all their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.’ If these words are to be understood in their 
obvious sense they would appear to dictate the type of constitution 

** The Concert of Europe’: Nineteenth Century and After, October 1915. 
os eth Failure of the Holy Alliance,’ by Major Sir John Hall, Bart., 
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to which all States are to conform. But what if a State prefers 
a government apparently autocratic to the more fashionable 
democratic type? How is a league of the nations to test the 
validity of the condition precedent—the ‘consent of the 
governed’? That this question is not academic the history of 
the Holy Alliance exists to prove. 

The Allies, however, while wholeheartedly adhering to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s plan, justly insisted that there was one preliminary 
essential to its effective realisation. The ‘discussion of future 
arrangements designed to ensure a lasting peace presupposes a 
satisfactory settlement of the present conflict.’ These plain words 
go to the root of the matter. There can be no lasting peace for 
the world except one which is based upon a decisive victory for 
the arms of the Allies. It is to attain that lasting peace that the 
Allies are fighting. After a conflict like the present there must 
be restitution and reparation ; the criminal cannot be let off with 
a nominal penalty: the sentence must be such as to mark the 
gravity of the wrong done to mankind : but the essential motive 
which inspires and sanctifies the sacrifices made by the Allied 
nations is the hope of securing guarantees for a lasting peace. 


If the argument pursued in the foregoing pages be sound no 
peace can be lasting so long as the philosophy which justified the 
outbreak and conduct of the present War is accepted by any 
Government or any people? It can only be discredited, being 
what it is, by failure to achieve the intended result. It postulates 
Weltmacht oder Niedergang. The only possible answer to it is 
‘ Downfall’; not, be it observed, the downfall of the German 
people, but the destruction of the philosophical theory which for 
the last half-century the German people have accepted, the theory 
which from the day of Frederick the Great has inspired the state- 
craft of the Hohenzollern. The distinction here drawn is not 
superfluous. The issue raised by the War should be carefully 
defined. There can be no question as to the survival of the 
German nation: that is assured. No one to-day proposes to 
erase Germany from the map as Poland was erased in the 
eighteenth century. But Europe is determined that Germany 
shall be suffered to exist only as a unit in a free commonwealth 
of nations ; as a socius not a dominus ; as an equal not as a master. 
And even for a position of equality she must, by good conduct 
during a period of probation, demonstrate her fitness. France 
was deemed to have forfeited her right to an equal place in the 
society of nations by the lapse of the ‘Hundred Days,’ and not 
until after the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818) was she re- 
admitted. Germany’s offences are in a different category and the 
period of probation must necessarily be more prolonged. There 
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are those who would make her readmission to polite society 
dependent upon her willingness to repudiate the leaders by whose 
policy she has been involved and has involved the world in the 
present catastrophe. To insist upon that condition would seem, 
however, subversive of the principle laid down by President 
Wilson that ‘every people should be left free to determine its 
own polity.’ It would be inconsistent with the line taken by 
Lord Castlereagh in opposition to the autocrats of the Holy 
Alliance when he contended that with ‘the internal affairs of 
each separate State we had nothing to do.’ Lord Castlereagh’s 
doctrine is one which has become, theoretically at least, traditional 
in the conduct of foreign affairs, and it is one from which, for 
my own part, I should be loth to see this country depart—even 
under the provocation offered by the Hohenzollern rulers of Ger- 
many. Circumstances may render a departure from tradition 
inevitable, but in any case there can be no forgiveness for the 
intolerable crimes instigated by the Hohenzollern until repent- 
ance has been proved by conduct. Otherwise, the sufferings and 
sacrifices of this present time would have been endured and 
offered in vain. 

The Allies are in arms to inaugurate and to enforce a new 
standard of international morality. They dare not lay down their 
arms until the new code of conduct is accepted, and until effective 
guarantees have been devised that the laws of the new code will 
be respected. They have formally proclaimed that they can 
accept no settlement which does not provide for the ‘ reorgan- 
isation of Europe, guaranteed by a stable régime and based at 
once on respect for nationalities and on the right to full security 
and liberty of economic development vossessed by all peoples, 
small and great, and at the same time upon territorial conventions 
and international settlements such as to guarantee land and sea 
frontiers against unjustified attack.’ It is idle to ignore the fact 
that the acceptance of these principles must needs involve the 
territorial dismemberment of .both the Hohenzollern and the 
Habsburg Empires. It is the fatality of those Empires that both 
have been founded upon a negation of the principle which is now 
generally regarded as the only principle which can give stability 
to an international system—the principle of Nationality. On 
that principle the Danes of Schleswig must be free to rejoin the 
Danes of the Kingdom ; the Prussian Poles must be reunited with 
their brethren in a united and autonomous Poland ; the people of 
Alsace and Lorraine must be allowed to choose the flag under 
which they will live. Austria-Hungary is, of course, in a worse 
position even than its partner in crime. Out of that mosaic 
of nationalities several States will probably emerge. Slavs, 
Roumans, Italians and Czecho-Slovaks will naturally gravitate 
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towards their co-nationals, and the Habsburgs must be content 
with a shrunken realm which may still be based on dualism o 
even on trialism, but cannot be permitted to impose an alien yoke 
upon peoples whose national aspirations have long been stunted 
and denied. It is, however, supremely important that the Allies 
should make it clear beyond the possibility of misunderstanding 
that the reconstruction of the map, foreshadowed in their pub. 
lished Note, shall be carried out in deference to general principle 
and not under the monitions of national self-interest or individual 
ambition. Even so there will be plenty of ‘ ragged edges.’ No 
settlement can be perfect or permanent. But at least we may 
avoid some of the errors which vitiated the settlement of 1815, 
and thereby secure for Europe a period of prolonged if not 
perpetual peace. 

Such a peace can be secured only by the definite annihilation 
of one ideal of international relations and the acceptance and 
enthronement of another. To the rule of force there is only one 
alternative: the rule of law. Within the sphere of municipal 
government we have learnt that without law there can be no 
liberty. Destroy the sanction of law and we shall all be. flung 
back into the state of nature imagined by Hobbes, where the life 
of man is brutish and short. For the individual citizen law 
is not then the antithesis but the complement of liberty. The 
same is true, as we have painfully learnt, in the sphere of inter- 
national relations. If brute force is to supply the only cement of 
the European edifice, the smaller nations are doomed to extinction. 
Some of them depend for their existence wholly upon international 
conventions. There are cases where a small nation may forma 
constituent part of a great State. There are others less happily 
circumstanced. As things are, their continued existence is 4 
constant menace to the peace of Europe by reason of the temp 
tation they offer to the cupidity of nations. Yet their extinction 
would mean irreparable loss to the interests of civilisation. They 
can be preserved only by the substitution of the reign of law for 
the rule of might. 

The possibility of such a substitution constitutes the simple 
and supreme issue of the present War. The dim apprehension of 
that fact has furnished the stimulus and the inspiration to the free 
peoples who are in league to-day against the Empires whose very 
existence is a denial of the principle of liberty, a negation of the 
doctrine of nationality. Is it imaginable that the freedom-loving 
sons of Canada, New Zealand, Australia and South Africa would 
have sprung to arms to secure a territorial readjustment in the 
map of Europe, or even to curtail the dynastic ambition of 
Hohenzollern or Habsburgs? When Germany flung her armies 
into Belgium it was instinctively realised by every man bred 
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the traditions of ordered freedom that the Hohenzollern were not 
merely bullying a weak neighbour, but were seeking to impose 
upon the world the acceptance of a principle which would ulti- 
mately prove destructive both to national liberty and to inter- 
national morality. The nation which is too weak to defend itself 
has, so Treitschke taught, ‘no right to exist.’ Plainly, then, 
the liberty of the individual nation depends upon the code which 
governs the relations between States. Shall that code be based 
upon the rule of force or upon the reign of law? The present 
agony must decide. 
J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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FOOD AND LABOUR 


(I) 
FOOD PRICES AND FOOD SUPPLY 


To announce to the people that the dearness of food from which they 
suffer is the effect of artificial manceuvres and not due to the derangement 
of the seasons ; to tell them that they endure dearness in the midst of abund- 
ance, is to authorise all calumnies, past, present and future, to which they 
too readily surrender themselves, encouraged by enemies of the Government, 
It is, at the same time, to render Government responsible for the ineyvit- 
able scarcities that may exist or may again occur; it lays on the Ministry 
the obligation to furnish abundance, whatever may happen, and they should 
be very sure of their ability before they undertake such an engagement, 
The people well know that the Government is not the master of the seasons, 
and they should be taught that they have no right to violate thé property 
of the agricultural workers or the dealers in corn. We stand firm, even 
before the people, when we say to them ‘ What you ask is an injustice,’ 
Those who do not accept this reason will accept none and will always 
calumniate the Government, whatever efforts are made to please them. 


So wrote, nearly 150 years ago, a great administrative reformer, 
distinguished alike by the sagacity of his mind and the loftiness 
of his character. The quotation is sufficiently apposite to the 


present time, for the same principles are involved though the’ 


circumstances are a little different. It was written on the 
occasion of a famine in France, caused by extraordinarily bad 
seasons. An agitation was raised against farmers and dealers; 
the people were told that they were being robbed, discontent was 
fomented against the authorities, who to still the clamour imposed 
restrictions on the sale of corn, which only made matters worse. 
Whenever the food supply fails, for whatever reason, the same 
thing happens. Experience seems to be entirely thrown away. 
The same feelings prevail, the same cries are raised, the same 
erroneous ideas re-appear and recourse is had to the same false 
remedies with the same ill success. 

We are going through this experience now. The progressive 
rise in the price of food, which has taken place since August 1914 
and is still going on, has been accompanied by just such an agita- 
tion as that described. Popular discontent has been excited not 80 
much by the rise itself as by the belief, assiduously inculcated, 
that it is artificially caused by manipulation of the market and 
could be easily prevented by summary measures of control. 
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Nothing is easier than getting up an outcry of this sort and 
inflaming public opinion. People love to have a grievance and 
to think ill of their neighbours. The notion that they are being 
‘done out of their money’s worth’ and that someone else is waxing 
fat at their expense has an irresistible attraction for minds steeped 
in mean thoughts, and no evidence is needed to induce them to 
accept wholesale allegations of avarice, greed and fraud on the 
part of those who are engaged in purveying the things they need. 
Agitators who wish to excite popular discontent for whatever 
purpose have no more effective weapon than a rise of food prices; 
and they have been making full use of it, some for one purpose 
and some for another. The cry is equally available for courting 
popularity, furthering socialism, promoting strikes, excusing 
demands for more wages, and attacking the Government. But 
while promoting these ends the agitation darkens counsel, turns 
attention from the real problem, forces the adoption of wrong 
measures, destroys confidence, fosters dissension, weakens the 
national effort and assists the enemy. The insidious peace pro- 
paganda at home and abroad and the submarine policy of Germany 
have both drawn sustenance and support from the supposed state 
of things in this country as pictured by the food prices agitation. 
It was dropped in some quarters on the change of Government, 
though prices have continued to rise ever since ; but the effect on 
the public mind cannot be so readily dropped. The responsibility 
fastened on the late Administration has passed over to the pre- 
sent one, from which all the more is expected because of the 
acclamations attending its inauguration. In short the state of 
mind described by Turgot in the quotation given above has been 
established ; and though a juster conception of the problem has 
recently been gaining ground it makes way slowly against the 
long start given to prejudice. It is quite right that a watchful 
look-out should be kept for malpractices which may aggravate the 
existing conditions and that authentic cases should be reported 
and dealt with; the abnormal state of the market undoubtedly 
affords unusual opportunities and temptations to unscrupulous 
persons. But to regard such malpractices as the main cause 
of high prices is to misconceive the whole problem ; and blindly 
to accept rumours for evidence is a sure road to false conclusions. 
It is not surprising that the movement of prices should be 
little understood by the public, for it is a most intricate matter 
and is not clearly or fully explained so far as I know in any text- 
book. Business men who are, and must be, perfectly conversant 
with the facts concerning their own business and know just what 
effects will follow any given causes, cannot explain why they 
should follow. They know when prices are likely to. rise and 
when to fall, but they do not trouble their heads about the ultimate 
aie ~ Bad - 
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reasons. They say ‘Oh, it is supply and demand, you know,’ 
but that formula explains nothing by itself. Supply and demand 
are abstractions, but prices are concrete; how do supply and 
demand operate on prices? Unless this is explained the trick 
of scoffing at supply and demand, which any fool can pick up, 
impresses the crowd as vastly clever. Socialists make great 
play with it, and their own delightfully simple ‘explanation of 
rising prices, expressed in the word ‘ profiteering,’ seems self- 


evident to consumers, who do not notice that it leaves falling 


prices not only unexplained but inexplicable. For if all dealers 
are ‘profiteerers’ and profiteering makes prices rise, why do they 
ever go down? Do the profiteerers suddenly become philan- 
thropists or what? Consumers do not ask these questions, 
because they are acutely interested only when prices rise; a fall 
is accepted by them with perfect equanimity as a dispensation 
of Providence requiring no explanation, and the apostles of the 
doctrine of profiteering refrain from offering any. Yet falling 
prices require explanation no less than rising ones. The question 
is—why do they rise and fall at all? Before examining any par- 
ticular movement of prices it is necessary to understand why they 
move at all, and before attempting to regulate the movement it 
is necessary to understand its mechanism. 

Price implies a transaction between a buyer and a seller; it is 
what the one gives for an article and the other takes. If both are 
perfectly satisfied—if the desire and capacity of the one party 
to buy exactly correspond with the desire and capacity of the 
other to sell—then you get an ideal state of things, and so long 
as that continues the price will not vary. The same principle 
holds good when instead of a single transaction you have a number 
of buyers and sellers, constituting a market. If the goods offered 
by the sellers exactly correspond with the requirements of the 
buyers you get the ideal state of things : and so long as the con- 
ditions remained constant prices would be stationary. That is 
what Adam Smith called the ‘natural’ price, though the term 
is open to objection because a higher or lower price is equally 
natural, when the conditions change. The exact balance between 
commodities and requirements, or production and consumption, 
or supply and demand, is an ideal state of things because then 
no-want is unsatisfied upon the one hand and no effort wasted on 
the other. It is approximately realised when the demand is con- 
stant and the supply can be accurately adjusted, but this only 
occurs with few commodities and in a limited market; and since 
the developments of industry and commerce have extended the 
market for most things to the world at large and increased the 
inter-dependence of commodities to an infinite complexity an 
exact balance is hardly ever secured and never maintained long 
in regard to such commodities. 
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But whenever the balance tips to one side or the other, prices 
‘ebange; they either rise or fall according to the side on which 
the balance inclines. Why does this occur? The reason, 
reduced to its simplest expression, is that when two persons want 
to buy the same thing one offers more than the other ; and, con- 
yersely, when two sellers want to sell the same thing one offers 
it for less than the other. In either case the market balance is 
upset and the price varies from that obtaining in a state of 
equilibrium between buyers and sellers : in the first case it rises, 
in the second it falls. Applying this to the market we may 
suppose, for the sake of illustration, a state of equilibrium between 
twenty buyers and twenty sellers; there appear two more buyers 
and the price rises ; or two more sellers and it falls. Conversely, 
if fewer sellers appear there is a rise ; if fewer buyers, a fall. And 
the same effects are produced if the quantity required by the 
buyers, or offered by the sellers, increases or diminishes instead 
of their number. This is the bed-rock fact of the matter and 
the real reason why prices rise and fall. The competition of 
buyers for a supply insufficient to satisfy them all causes a rise ; 
the competition of sellers for a demand inaeliciont to dispose of 
all their stock causes a fall. 

All this is perfectly intelligible and it Sinai the indispensable 
basis for any attempt to understand price movements. When we 
go further the subject becomes less clear and it is necessary to 
keep a firm hold of the principles enunciated as a guide. We 
have to consider, first, their operation in actual life—that is, 
the mechanism of price movements. We have seen why prices 
move : now we must consider how they move. This is a less 
simple matter and the subject of more misconception than any- 
thing else. In the vast majority of transactions in ordinary life 
the final buyer, who is the consumer, appears to take no part 
at all in fixing the market price, whether stationary, higher or 
lower. He knows nothing about the quantity of commodities 
available or the extent of the demand for them; he goes to the 
shop and is told that the price is so-and-so. It is apparently 
fixed by the shop-man without any visible competition of buyers 
or sellers. The only case in which the principles explained above 
are clearly seen operating is that of an auction sale, which is 
familiar to everybody. Here prices are visibly seen to vary 
according to the relation of demand and supply. If a thing is 
rare and several persons want it the price is ‘run up’ perhaps 
high enough to achieve mention in the newspapers, which is a 
crown of glory to the auctioneer and the buyer and a source, no 
doubt, of corresponding pecuniary satisfaction to the seller. 
Things on the other hand which are in little demand go ‘for a 
mere song.’ 

The auction sale is the type, and it does not matter whether 
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the auction is conducted on the English or the Dutch method, 
The difference is that the former proceeds on the principle of 
competing buyers and the auctioneer runs up the scale until the 
bidding stops; the latter proceeds on the principle of competing 
sellers and he runs down the scale until he gets a bid. The 
result is the same, but the Dutch method is much more expe- 
ditious. I have watched the sale of fish by both methods on the 
two shores of the North Sea and they come to the same thing 
in the end. The Dutch method is applied in effect, though not 
in form, in a Saturday market for perishable articles. As time 
passes and buyers become fewer the salesmen, wishing to clear 
their stock, gradually lower their prices to suit the demand until 
everything is swept clean at bottom prices just before closing 
time. This process regularly occurs in provincial markets on 
Saturday nights. 

In ordinary shopping, however, the auction does not appear 
and its influence is therefore unperceived and commonly ignored. 
None the less the same principle pervades the world of commerce 
in one form or another and governs prices within the limits to 
be presently defined. With regard to staple commodities it 
generally takes effect at an earlier stage either between producers 
and wholesale dealers or between two grades of the latter. It 
takes place on a grand scale in central markets and exchanges 
and on a smaller scale in local ones. There are innumerable 
varieties and modifications. The sale may be yearly, monthly, 
weekly or daily, seasonal or continuous. For the principal com- 
modities there may be a master market which determines prices 
in all subsidiary ones dependent on it, in proportion to their 
dependence. Its situation is determined by proximity to chief 
sources of supply or by convenience as a centre for distribution. 
For instance Chicago is the master market for wheat, but will 
probably be superseded by Winnipeg when Canada becomes a 
more important source of production than the United States. 
In England we have several master markets: London for raw 
wool, furs and other things, because it is the most convenient 
centre for collection and distribution ; Liverpool for raw cotton 
because Lancashire is the largest user; Cardiff for steam and 
bunker coal because South Wales is the largest source of supply; 
and so on. Prices are made at the exchange and sale rooms 
either by formal auction or on the auction principle; and they 
rule the subsequent stages, which may be many or few, through 
which commodities pass. 

Thus the simple process of the single market becomes very 
complex ; the original seller and the final buyer are separated by 
a chain of intermediate transactions and the relation between 
them seems to be lost. But it is not so. The same principle 
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really operates throughout and prices are ultimately determined 
by the balance between the offers of the one, which constitute 
the available supply, and the needs of the other which constitute 
the effective demand. The intermediaries, who make the prices, 
are guided in doing so by their knowledge of those conditions and 
by past experience ; and their success or failure depends on the 
correctness of their judgment. A good example of the mechanism 
in operation is the sale of fish. No commodity fluctuates so 
frequently in price. The price of each kind fluctuates almost 
from day to day. The public are perfectly accustomed to this 
and accept it without cavilling or imputing evil. When customers 
are told that ‘ salmon is cheap to-day ’ or soles or plaice or what- 
ever their fancy is, they are glad and straightway buy it; but 
when no such cheerful legend meets the eye and the fishmonger, 
who maintains a discreet silence until he is asked, imparts the 
gloomy information that salmon or soles or plaice are scarce 
to-day and therefore dear, they do not question the verdict or 
charge him with ‘profiteering.’ Some pay the price, some buy 
other fish and some go without. 

Now in this case the customers appear to have no say in the 
matter at all, yet their readiness to buy in relation to the quan- 
tity of fish for sale really determines the price as much as if the 
fish were sold by auction. The auction takes place at the other 
end of the trade. Every day fish is landed at certain ports and 
sold by auction on the spot to merchants. The largest of these 
markets are Grimsby and Aberdeen ; others are Hull, Lowestoft, 
London and Milford. It is a complete auction, in which there 
are competing sellers and competing buyers. Each trawler, as 
she comes in, is berthed alongside the quay and her catch is piled 
in a heap on the floor of the sheds lining the quay or pontoon. 
At Grimsby, if I remember right, there is a mile and a half of 
this floor space and at Aberdeen not much less. The auctioneer 
comes along and sells every heap'in turn ; then the fish are packed 
in boxes for the buyers and sent off by train to their customers, 
who are the fishmongers in the large towns inland. The prices 
are strictly determined by the orders for delivery in relation to 
the supply available. The fishmonger knows by experience 
how much he can dispose of and at what prices. He will not go 
above a price which a sufficient number of customers to clear the 
stock are willing to pay. On the other hand the smack-owners 
will not sell at a loss, and between these two limits the prices 
range up and down in accordance with the quantity of fish on 
sale and the demands of consumers. The former varies from 
day to day with luck, skill, the season and the weather; the 
latter fluctuates much less but also has seasonal variations. It 
is rather curious, by the way, that no outcry has been raised 
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against the fish trade on account of prices; for fish has risen 
more than any other food, with very few exceptions, and it js 
a far more tricky trade than milk or bread or potatoes, in regard 
to which prices have with much vehemence been attributed to 
‘ profiteering.’ The fact is that people are accustomed to fluc. 
tuations of fish prices, which seem to them quite natural, whereas 
they are used to a much more constant level of cheapness in 
regard to the other articles mentioned and so are less prepared 
for a rise. But all these markets are governed by exactly the 
same forces, though the machinery varies in detail, and the pre- 
sent rise is just as natural in the one case as in the other. 

What has just been said about customers and producers in 
the fish trade brings us to the question of the limitation of price 
. movements, which is of the greatest importance in the present 
circumstances: both for the comprehension of principles and for 
practical measures. The movement of prices both up and down 
is not unlimited. It is subject to a natural or absolute limit and 
also to two forms of artificial control, (1) compulsory, (2) volun- 
tary. The natural limit of the movement upwards is fixed by 
the means in possession of buyers. The price paid by competing 
buyers depends not only on their desire to buy but on their ability 
to pay. They cannot give more for a thing than they have 
got, no matter how much they may desire it; but if the desire 
is extreme the price may approximate to that limit. A pint of 
water might conceivably fetch millions if it were put up to 
auction in the desert or in a castaway boat with millionaires 
among the company. If only common sailors were present 
the same thing might fetch a few shillings or a plug of tobaceo, 
though the desire to buy might be equally strong. The limit 
varies with the means, and from this several important con- 
sequences follow. 

One is that in an open market with competing buyers the 
general level of prices will vary with the general abundance of 
means; the more plentiful money is the higher the level. That 
is one of the reasons why prices always rise in times of good 
trade and sink in times “of depression. Those who contrast 
present prices with some past period by percentages and talk 
of the diminished ‘ purchasing power of the sovereign,’ forget that 
in those cheap times low wages, unemployment and distress 
were general and that the sovereign, with its larger purchasing 
power, was for many not forthcoming at all. A_ second 
important consequence is that as scarcity increases the power 
of purchase is confined to a diminishing number of persons, 
who alone possess the means. The absolute limit is a price 
which no buyer can afford to exceed. 

Converse]y the natural limit of the movement of prices down- 
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wards is fixed by the economic position of the sellers, who must 
make a living. If prices fall so low as to be unremunerative they 
give up selling, and just as some buyers are driven out of the 
market by high prices at a time of scarcity, so some sellers are 
driven out of it by low prices in times of abundance. The 
absolute limit here is a price below which no seller can afford 
togo, and it obviously varies with the cost of production. 

Compulsory regulation, which is the first form of artificial 
limitation mentioned above, is applied to prevent prices from 
rising or falling, as the case may be, to such a level as is thought 
injurious to the public interest. A limit is fixed by authority. If 
the object is to prevent a rise the fixed price is a maximum, if to 
prevent a fall it is a minimum. The former acts by checking 
the competition of buyers, the latter by checking the compe- 
tition of sellers. These are the real functions of maximum 
and minimum prices; not, as is commonly supposed, to 
prevent sellers from charging too much in the one case and 
buyers from offering too little in the other, though these results 
may be indirectly secured. This misconception is the cause of 
many mistakes and failures. It is seen most clearly in the 
case of maximum prices, which are much more frequently applied 
than minimum ones and have become very familiar in the War. 
Evasion is systematically and successfully practised because some 
buyers ignore the fixed price and privately offer more. It is 
comparatively easy to detect and punish sellers who charge more, 
because the action is revealed to every customer and cannot be 
concealed : but transactions with customers who privately offer 
more are hidden, and no penalty attaches to the buyer. If it 
were made an offence to offer more than the maximum price, the 
regulation would be better directed to its real object and more 
effective. 

There are other objections to fixed prices besides evasion. 
They involve the risk of stopping business altogether by being too 
low in the case of maximum prices and too high in the case of 
minimum ones. That has happened very often in Germany and 
we have had some experience of it here even in the very limited 
field to which fixed prices have been applied. The great difficulty 
about a fixed price is that it is uniform, whereas the actual con- 
ditions vary indefinitely. It is obtained by taking an average, 
but an average is a purely subjective conception which has no 
real existence. If it is fair for some cases, it is unfair for others 
and too favourable for a third class. Take maximum prices. 
If they are not high enough for sellers in an unfavourable position, 
they cease to sell and supplies are curtailed to that extent. No 
man can be compelled to carry on any business at a loss, though 
some people seem to think that purveyors of ‘ food for the people * 
should be compelled to do so. It is even less reasonable than 
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compelling men to work without pay or keep. It is expecting 
them to pay for the privilege of working for nothing. But if, op 
the other hand, the prices are high enough to enable the leagt 
favourably situated sellers to carry on, they may positively put 
more money into the pockets of others than the open market 
would have done. The variations in cost of production are very 
wide even in the same locality. In the baking trade I am 
informed by the Operative Bakers’ Union in one large district 
that the cost of baking varies from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 4d. per sack. 

A further difficulty in fixing prices is due to the intricate inter. 
dependence of different trades. The cost of producing and dis. 
tributing any particular commodity necessarily varies with that 
of others, which supply it with materials or appliances; and to 
fix a selling price for one while the others, on which it depends, 
are left to vary indefinitely, must lead to trouble. It has 
repeatedly done so since the policy of fixing prices for food has 
been adopted. But to fix prices for everything, which is the 
only fair system, is manifestly impossible when so many things 
come from other countries. 

There remains the control of prices by voluntary action, which 
is @ very large, important and intricate question. It is effected 
by combination, of sellers to keep prices up, of buyers to keep 
them down. This in itself proves that the efficient cause of the 
movement of prices is competition, among buyers when they rise, 
among sellers when they fall; for combination is the negation 
of competition and is instinctively resorted to by persons suffering 
from the effects of the latter. For instance, consumers some- 
times form a league to prevent competition among themselves 
and agree not to pay more than a certain price. But this seldom 
happens. Combination is in general more easily practised by 
sellers than by buyers because they are fewer and more con- 
centrated. So we have many rings and trusts and other forms 
of combination for selling, with very little in the way of counter- 
poise for buying. Even the purely trading combinations which 
exist for buying as well as for selling appear to pay comparatively 
little attention to the former function. Combinations of sellers are 
the great stumbling block and rock of offence in the matter of 
prices, but the popular view of them is one-sided. They are 
supposed to exist solely for the purpose of forcing prices up as 
high as possible by creating an artificial scarcity, which is 
necessarily injurious to the public ; but that is only a half truth: 
They certainly exist for the benefit of the members, but this 
consists more often in steadying the market and avoiding acute 
oscillations than in crudely grasping the utmost advantage 
obtainable at the moment. That is done, no doubt, occasionally 
by some person or body who has secured a position of monopoly 
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which is the climax of combination ; but it never lasts; it contains 
the seeds of its own destruction. Extreme prices provoke 
resistance, create fresh competition and bring new supplies into 
the market; and the result is a bad break. But in so far as 
combinations are used for steadying the market, which is coming 
tobe more and more their function, their influence is beneficial. 

The control of prices by combination is often confused with 
speculation ; but it is almost the direct opposite. The more 
control, the less room for speculation. Market gambling has 
less influence on prices than is commonly supposed. The 
speculator buys or sells on the chance of prices rising or falling. 
If he does so on a large scale it influences the market at the time, 
but it does not determine the eventual price. If it did, it would 
not be speculation. The price is eventually determined by the 
relation of the supplies available to the buying orders, and the 
speculator stands to lose as well as gain. There are always two 
sides to speculation. 

It follows that whether high prices are natural or artificial 
the one effective remedy is to restore the balance either by increas- 
ing supply or diminishing demand. The theory of the open market 
is that this is best secured by letting things alone. As we have 
seen, the movement of prices is governed by the balance between 
supply and demand; but that very movement acts as an auto- 
matic governor and tends to restore the lost balance, which has 
sef it going. A rise which is due to insufficient supplies stimulates 
production and checks consumption, and so cures the condition 
which caused it. A fall does the same by acting in the reverse 
way. 

These are the so-called laws of supply and demand. They 
are not laws in the sense of precepts which must be obeyed, but 
generalisations from experience. Nobody need be bound by 
them and as a matter of fact they are constantly over-ridden ; 
but there is always a risk in defying them. For the matter of 
that it is open to anyone to defy the law of gravity but he runs 
risk of breaking his bones. Circumstances may arise which make 
it expedient to disregard the laws of supply and demand. Their 
practical weakness is that it takes time to restore the market 
balance by their operation, especially in regard to feedstuffs ; and 
time may be too precious. But in the end they operate and 
sound statesmanship takes them into account. To ridicule them 
is merely silly. 

We can now pass on to consider the actual conditions of food 
prices and food supply in the light of the general principles out- 
lined above. 

The first point to lay down as a basis for rational discussion 
is that war must make some difference. It is necessary to insist 
on that at the outset because, though probably no one would 
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deny it in so many words, it is constantly denied by implication 
in public speeches, resolutions, demands, and private complaints, 
The assumption underlying many of these utterances is that war 
ought to make no difference or that such difference as it makes 
can somehow be evaded. It was not so at one time. When th 
War began it was expected to make a great difference. Wite. 
spread scarcity and distress were anticipated. No one would 
have been surprised if prices had dowbled and many things had 
been unprocurable at any price. So strong was this expectation 
that, although there was abundance of everything, selfish persons 
rushed to lay in stocks of provisions and others raised indignant 
protests against their unpatriotic behaviour, which was calculated 
to aggravate the expected evil of scarcity and high prices. The 
fears so expressed were not based on any reasoned grounds, but 
on an instinctive feeling that war must have some such effect. A 
diminution of supplies and a consequent rise of prices were thought 
natural, and indeed inevitable. Subsequent experience banished 
these forebodings and reversed the views they implied. So far 
from accepting some privation as an inevitable consequence of 
war, people are more inclined to resent small inconveniences as 
@ gross infliction which might be easily remedied. If they had 
been told at the beginning that after nearly three years of war 
waged upon an unimagined scale, in which the enemy has occupied 
and ravaged one country after another and destroyed many 
millions of tons of shipping—if it had been predicted that, nevér- 
theless, we should still be as well supplied as we are and at no 
higher prices, such a forecast would have been received with sur- 
prise and incredulity. Now that it is a fact it excites no satis. 
faction, and is thought not nearly good enough. In short, we 
have run to the opposite extreme. If the views which at first 
prevailed over-estimated the effect of war, those which prevail 
now err at least as much in under-estimating it. This is a bad 
preparation for the trial of endurance which lies immediately 
before us. We shall not pass well through it if people are taught 
to believe that the burden of high prices is purely artificial and 
removable at will. It must be recognised that high prices are 
an inevitable result of war, and that the real questions are why 
they rise, whether they need be as high as they are and how they 
can be reduced or prevented from rising higher. On that basis 
rational discussion is possible. 
The best way to examine the facts is to begin with the move- 
ment as a whole. It is shown graphicaily in the accompanying 
chart, prepared from the official statistics of the Board of Trade. 
To a discerning eye the chart reveals the main causes as well as 
the course of the movement ; but a preliminary word is necessary 
about the data on which it is based. Every month the Board 
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of Trade publishes a figure indicating the percentage increase in 
retail prices of food over those obtaining in July 1914. This 

is an average obtained by calculation from a very large 
number of details. It is based, to quote the official explanation, 
upon upwards of 500 returns of ‘ predominant ’ prices, relating 
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to the principal articles of food in a number of shops in every 
town in the Kingdom with over 50,000 inhabitants, in about 200 


towns with populations from 10,000 to 50,000 and in about 250 
representative smaller places. The list of foods included con- 
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tains, with sub-divisions, 21 separate items, all of which differ, 
as do the returns from different localities. The final figure, 
therefore, distilled from all these details does not represent the 
increased cost of any particular article in any particular plage, 
It is a general average and it covers very wide variations. Po 
instance last February the increase of price for British legs of 
mutton was 65 per cent. ; for frozen breast of mutton it was 194 
percent. The percentage increase for bread was 75, for fish 13]; 
for margarine it was 29, for fresh eggs 136. The highest item 
of all is sugar, with an increase of 170. The Board of Trade’s 
Gazette for March, when the general increase was returned at 
92 per cent., observes that if eggs were omitted, margarine gub. 
stituted for butter, and the consumption of sugar and fish reduced 
to half the pre-war quantity the general percentage increase would 
be only 55 instead of 92. When calculations are made of the 
‘purchasing power of the sovereign’ from the Board of Trade 
figure these distinctions must be remembered. That figure is not 
valid for particular articles. In short these statistics must be used, 
like all statistics, with some intelligence and not be strained to 
mean more than they do. They are, however, valid for purposes 
of comparison and their chief value lies in indicating the 
movement. 

A glance at the chart shows the general character of the movye- 
ment as a gradual and progressive rise from the end of August 1914 
down to February of this year. The move starts at the end of 
August with a 10 per cent. advance on July prices ; but there was 
@ movement during August which is not shown. It was a shamp 
and short panic rise, worth notice on that account. Prices rise 
in a panic because people rush to buy for fear of they know no 
what, and those who have things to sell put up prices to check 
buying and husband their stock. Prices fell back # 
quickly as they had risen, when the panic passed, and 
at the end of the month stood as already stated. After 
that they rose month by month with one solitary exception— 
July 1916, when a fall of 1 per cent. occurred, due to special 
circumstances. The rise does not proceed at an even pace. 
There are quiet periods, when it moves no more than a point o 
two; at other times it jumps five or six points in a month, and 
last autumn there was a great acceleration, with a jump of ten 
points in a single month. All these variations find their exple 
nation in the fluctuations of supply which are primarily seasonal. 
The rapid advances occur in spring and autumn, the mow 
quiescent periods in summer and winter. For instance bread, 
meat and potatoes go up in the spring when home supplies ge 
exhausted; milk in the autumn when the winter contracts ale 
made. The marked rise in the spring of last year was due maanly 
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tomeat. The price of frozen breast of mutton rose from 67 p.c. 
to 181 p.c. above the pre-war level ; that of British legs of mutton 
from 27 p.c. to 57 p.c. These are the highest and the lowest 
qualities in the list in regard to increased prices; the others 
come in between and follow the same movement. The reason 
for it is this. The supply of home-grown meat goes down 
in the spring when the store-fed cattle are exhausted and the 
grass-fed have not begun : the deficiency is made good by imports, 
but last spring there was a failure of Australasian supplies and we 
were thrown back on the Argentine, with a consequent heavy 
rise of price through increased buying competition and diminished 
selling competition. After June the price of meat fell again, 
but in the autumn that of bread and potatoes rose enormously in 
consequence of the bad season which was general. 
If space permitted one might go through one commodity after 
another and show how the effect of similar influences appears 
in the fluctuations of price. None has undergone a continuous 
rise, all have fluctuated more or less. But the net result of all 
these particular fluctuations is the general and progressive rise 
shown in the chart. The main causes are quite clear. The War 
has at the same time greatly increased the demand on the 
resources of the world, interfered with supply and flooded the 
country with money. The two first conditions have forced com- 
petition in buying, the third has encouraged and facilitated it. 
The increased demand is primarily due to military requirements. 
In the first place the Forces must be liberally supplied with food ; 
so the Government enters the food market as a heavy buyer with 
unlimited means and in a desperate hurry. In the second place 
the Forces must be supplied with everything else including 
munitions, which means a huge and novel demand for all 
sorts of materials and for labour. Again the Government 
is na desperate hurry and cost is no object; so up goes 
the price of everything and this reacts again upon the 
food market by raising the cost of production and distri- 
bution. Further, this process has been conducted on a rising 
seale, as the Army has increased in size and its technical require- 
ments have multiplied. Nor is the demand confined to our own 
Army, all the armies have had to be fed, clothed, armed and 
equipped, including those of several neutrals, which have been 
mobilised. All the Governments have become colossal buyers, 
withdrawing commodities from the civil population ; and most of 
them have been buyers, to a greater or less extent, in the same 
market as ourselves. And over some of the largest of those 
markets we have no control at all. Of course there is a set-off in 
the withdrawal of men from civil life, but it does not counter. 
balance the demands of Governments, who are reckless buyers and 
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wasteful consumers. Having a bottomless purse, they put the 
buying limit up. 

At the same time the production and distribution of supplies 
have been interfered with by the operations of war. Some sources 
have been cut off altogether and others have been curtailed. The 
elimination of important areas not only diminishes the total supply 
available but it also increases dependence on the hazard of the 
seasons by curtailing the alternative sources. All crops depend 
on the weather and other foodstuffs depend on the crops; but 
the seasons vary in different parts of the world and a bad year 
in one area is generally counterbalanced by a good one in another. 
By drawing on many sources we have previously been able to 
turn from one to another and make good a deficiency here bya 
surplus there. The most important example of this policy is 
wheat and flour, of which the chief sources are the United States, 
Canada, South America, Australia, India, Russia and Roumania. 
But we have also been in the habit of obtaining smaller quantities 
from all the countries with which we are now at war. An exam- 
ination of the imports for a number of years shows that the 
quantity obtained from different countries varies enormously 
from year to year. In 1910, for instance, we took 29 million ewt. 
of wheat from Russia and 11 million cwt. from the United States; 
in 1913 the Russian contribution dropped to 5 millions and the 
American rose to 34 millions. The cutting off of some large 
alternative sources has therefore had a double effect. 

War has further interfered with supplies in several ways by 
hampering the production, preparation and distribution of food. 
It has withdrawn men and ships and transport power of all kinds; 
it has congested the ports and railways and diminished the road 
traffic. Everything is more difficult to get, and the effect is seen 
in every country. The world’s supplies are not equal to the 
world’s requirements. Prices have risen in neutral and in food- 
exporting countries remote from the War. Here are the most 
recent figures available at the time of writing, showing the per- 
centage increase with the date in brackets: United States 23 
(November 1916); Norway 82 (October 1916) ; Switzerland 43.8 
(September 1916); Canada 35.4 (November 1916); Australia 2 
(October 1916); New Zealand 20.5 (October 1916). The cor- 
responding figure for this country at the same time was between 
70 and 80, which shows that in view of our unique dependence 
on sea-borne supplies we have had no disproportionate share m 
the effects of a world-wide insufficiency. The war conditions 
enumerated could not, however, have produced the progressive 
rise displayed by the chart if it had not been for the financial 
factor, which is usually overlooked. War finance and the 
abnormal economic conditions have produced an inflated currency 
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which tends to a general rise of prices by lowering the value of 
money. The question is too complicated and technical to permit 
of a popular explanation, but the position is well known to 
bankers. It was discussed in the Banking Number of the 
Economist in October last. Evidence of inflation was drawn 
from an examination of the banking credits created during the 
War, and the article continued : ‘If we add to this evidence of 
increased banking credits during the War the creation of over 
100 millio fTreasury notes, backed by securities and balance 
at the Bank of England, it is clear, even after making allowance 
for the gold circulation which these notes have replaced, that 
inflation is an element in the rise of prices.’ 

Currency has been inflated in two ways—by increase of 
yolume and by rapidity of circulation. The latter is due to the 
extreme activity of the war industries and the employment of 
vast numbers of women, boys, and girls, whose earnings increase 
the family income. A great redistribution of wealth has taken 
place whereby an abnormal amount of money is thrown con- 
stantly into circulation among large masses of the population, 
who are in the habit of spending the whole or most of their 
income as they receive it from week to week. The amount 
available for domestic consumption is not to be measured by 
rates of wages, though these have advanced, or even by earnings, 
which have advanced far more through piecework, overtime, and 
continuous employmer, but rather by family income, which has 
advanced in many cases out of all proportion through the unpre- 
cedented demand for boys, girls and women. The distribution 
is unequal, but the aggregate result is a huge increase of money 
in rapid circulation. 

To sum up—war needs and operations have increased con- 
sumption, brought Governments into the market and depleted 
supplies, thus causing an intense competition for food between 
nations, departments, civil and military populations, and between 
individuals. At the same time they have increased the cost of 
production and distribution all round and flooded the country with 
money drawn from past accumulations and mortgages on the 
future. An exceptionally general bad harvest last year accen- 
tuated these conditions, and the intensified submarine war 
recently inaugurated has tightened the screw. Here are the 
teal explanations of the present situation. 

The question remains whether persons have not taken advan- 
tage of these abnormal conditions to squeeze the public and 
extract inordinate gains by illegitimate methods. There are 
plenty of people everywhere quite ready to do so and I have no 
doubt that some have succeeded here and there. The world 
would have to be a different place and man a different being if 
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it were not so. But to ascribe the massive, general and con- 
tinuous movement of prices that lies before us to such proceedings 
is quite another matter. One might as well ascribe floods in the 
Thames valley to leaking house taps. No combination that exists 
could compass it evea for a single commodity. Tbe American 
meat combination is the most powerful body of the kind in the 
food markets. It has a long and strong arm, extending to South 
America and Smitbfeld ; but it does not control the Australasian 
supply, which has been yw the hands of Govermment since 
1914. Other commodities are less open to manipulation 
and some are wholly withdrawn from it. For instance, 
the whole supply of sugar has been bought by the Government 
and transported in special ships by the Admiralty at Government 
rates since September 1914. It comes from Cuba, Java, 
Mauritius, the British West Indies, U.S.A. and other places. 
Yet the price bas risen over 100 per cent., exclusive of taxation, 
and is still slowly rising. There has been no manipulation of the 
market, but competitive buying by many countries. 

If ‘ profiteering ’—a term which is very loosely used and never 
defined—means creating an artificial scarcity by holding op 
supplies ard so forcing up prices, then it bas not been p-actised 
on a scale sufficient to affect the general movement. It may have 
been practised Jocally and in a small way, but even that has not 
been proved. The subject has been very fully and careiully 
investigaced. Many allegations have been made bet on sirict 
investigation they have melted away. The report issued by the 
Committee on Prices last September is instructive. This com- 
mittee contained several Socialists, who would certainly have 
made the most of any evidence of profiteering which they could 
discover ; yei they do not affirm it of anything and express!y deny 
it of some things. One alleged case, which made a great deal 
of noise at the time, was the holding up of bacon at Liverpool. 
A large quantity was put into cold storage, ‘ the inierence being 
drawn that there was a design to force up prices artificially.’ 
After a ‘ searching investigation’ the Committee could not find 
‘any proof that any serious inflation of prices had been so pro 
duced.’ They found that ‘cold storing was practically a 
necessary step’ and that ‘ quantities of American bacon bad been 
sold in England during the summer at an actual Joss to the 
American packer.” Other investigations have been carsied out 
by the highly competent and perfectly disinterested economists 
employed by the Board of Trade with a like resvlt. Allegations 
have been made about wheat, meat and other articles; bet none 
of them have stood inquiry. The Prices Committee in their final 
Report find that last autumn prices for potatoes were demanded 
by dealers very greatly in excess of cost of production or cost of 
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hase from farmers. That is not the same thing as creating 
an artificial scarcity. The scarcity was real and the rush of 
competing retailers ran the price up, as with fish. The Com- 
mittee also find that last spring one tea-broker was guilty of 
speculative over-buying, and that this had a distiact influence in 
the direction of raising prices, but that the effect on reiail prices 
was probably insignificant. These are the only positive results 
secured by the most elaborate investigation of specific charges. 
The stories of holding up supplies may be dismissed. 

If, however, profiteering means taking advantage of the state 
of the market to make money without any illegitimate manzeuv- 
ring, then no doubt there has been a great deal of profiteering, 
for a great deal of money has been made. The money which 
has been poured out so lavishly has gone into somebody’s poc'xets. 
The largest share has gone to the producer. The Priecs Com- 
mittee fonnd it so, and all other inquiries lead to the same con- 
dusiov. Jn the case of bread the precise amount taken at each 
stage has been worked out by Mr. R. J. Turner. He took 
Canadian wheat, marketed at Winnipeg, at a time wheo, it was 
delivered in London aé 72s. a quarter and bread was 94d. the 4-lb. 


laf. The result was as follows :* 
Per quarter Per loaf 
Price obtained by farmer . 50s. 5d. 
Lake and rail transport and elevator charges’ 6s. 3d. 
Commission to dealers, brokers and en Is. 3d. 3d. 
Insurance to London . ; ; - -- Ne 4d. 
Freight = ’ : : 12s. 13d. 
London commissions and exchange ‘ -. Saaee 4d. 


The charges en route add 21s. 9d. to the cost per 
quarter and 2}d. (nearly) to the cost of the loaf against 
the farmer's 50s. and 5d. respectively. It is not very 
much in view of the distance, the handling and transhipment, 
even with the high freight. Arrived here it has to be transported 
to the mill, ground, transported to the baker, baked and 
delivered, all of which proceedings are covered by about 2}d. the 
leaf; and the most expensive of them all is delivery. The public 
have no idea how many stages the things brought to their door 
every day have to go through to reach it, and how large a section 
af the population is covered by the term ‘ middleman,’ if that term 
means the agencies lying between producer and consumer and 
taking toll of commodities on their way from one to the other. 
Itinelufles seamen, dockers, railwaymen, warehousemen, porters, 
carmen and clerks. They all live directly on the toll taken of 
goods between producer and consumer; and a great many more, 
engaged in industries and occupations which supply the trans- 
=e agencies, live indirectly on it. The wife of the docker 


1 See Fairplay, October 12, 1916. 
3832 
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or porter or clerk who grumbles at the price of bread or meat hag 
no idea that her own living comes out of it. 

But to return to the producer and the other charges. Take 
New Zealand mutton. Housewives know how much it is pe 
Ib. The following are the charges en route after it leaves the 
farmer—freezing and freight 24d., port dues and storage }d., 
market tolls and cartage 4d., meat salesman 4d., 
butcher 1d. The Labour Department of the United States has 
carried out some detailed inquiries into the several items of cost 
that make up the price of certain foodstuffs, with a similar result, 
Butter is one of them. The farmer gets about 70 p.c. of 
the price in summer and more in winter. The rest is divided 
between the creamery, freight, cartage, wholesale dealer and 
retailer. 

But there is no need to labour the point. The lion’s share 
goes to the farmer, and of course he has been making money; but 
against increased prices must be set increased cost of production, 
Everything he buys has risen, as well as everything he sells, and 
those who are not well situated have not been abnormally pros- 
perous. Some members of the Prices Committee expressed the 
opinion that ‘ in many cases far too much profit was being made by 
the home producers.’ Perhaps it is, but what is ‘ too much,’ and 
how is it to be measured? A great stir was made last autumn 
about a farmer who got 60,000/. for a crop of potatoes; the case 
was even brought up in the House of Commons. The facts were 
that his crop was 1,600 acres and he sold it for 351. an acre, which 
works out at about 5/. a ton. Is that a sample of ‘ too much’? 
It was brought forward as a particularly flagrant instance and 
the farmer was held up to public reprobation. But in any case 
moral indignation is misplaced. It is reserved for sellers and 
entirely one-sided. Why is it right for a buyer to get all he can 
for his money and wrong for a seller to get all he can for his 
goods? That is the implied assumption, and the absurdity of 
it is apparent when we remember that the same individual is at 
one time seller and at another buyer. Is he to have one rule 
of conduct when he acts in one capacity and a different rule for 
the other? If a moral judgment is to be applied at all it should 
apply all round. For my own part I confess that I do not envy 
those who are making money out of the War, except by extra 
work ; it does not smell sweet, and the dividends of ship-owners, 
coal-owners and Government contractors send up a reek which 
blots out the sunlight. But the greed of buyers, who take advan- 
tage of the market when prices are low and extract the last 
farthing’s worth, is to me equally repulsive. They do not care 
whether the farmer can earn a living and pay a decent wage or 
not ; they grab all they can get and our virtuous friends have no 
reprobation for them. 
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Economically, however, there is nothing to be said against 
either. The market price would not be altered by a seller taking 
less than is offered or a buyer giving more than is asked. The 
difference would only be diverted into another pocket. This point 
seems very little understood, but it is quite simple. Suppose 
shippers are offering 5/. for tonnage, and an owner is restricted 
to charging 4I., either by order or by scruple, the man who takes 
up his tonnage at 4/. can immediately re-sell it for 51. and the 
difference goes into his pocket instead of the owner’s ; the freight 
is still 51. It is therefore useless to blame shipowners for extra- 
vagant freights, which are due to the scramble of shippers for 
tonnage. 

Another point, which is misunderstood, offers a curious 
example of one-sided judgment. The importation of certain 
things has recently been curtailed. Paper is one, and the price 
has gone up. It is thought to be quite natural and no one is 
aggrieved. The newspapers, who are the largest users, do not 
complain. They put up their price or give less for the same 
money. Why? To diminish consumption and husband sup- 
plies, and they take credit for patriotic conduct. But when tea 
dealers do exactly the same thing on the same grounds those very 
newspapers charge them with ‘ profiteering.’ 

I have no space left to discuss the present and prospective 
situation at all fully, and can only touch briefly on a few points. 
A hopeful sign is the growing recognition of the cardinal fact that 
the chief problems are supply and consumption, not prices. The 
real cure for rising prices is increased supply and diminished con- 
sumption, which correct the market balance and check the com- 
petition of buyers. Other measures are makeshifts, which may 
be necessary in an emergency, but are neither effective nor free 
from serious drawbacks. Supply is increased by encouraging 
production and facilitating transport. These principles seem now 
to be thoroughly grasped and a good deal is being done to carry 
them out ; but consumption must also be substantially diminished. 

The late Government and particularly Mr. Runciman have 
been most unjustly attacked, but they did commit two serious 
blunders. One was in declining to act on the report of the Milner 
Committee in 1915—an extraordinarily capable committee which 
issued one of the best Reports during the War—and guaran- 
teeing British farmers a price for wheat for a term of years. The 
second was in not pursuing more vigorously the policy of con- 
trolling tonnage. Both are sins of omission and are now being 
made good. Otherwise the previous Administrations pursued a 
sound policy and did a great deal more than is supposed. There 
was no lack of promptness or boldness in many directions and no 
slavish adherence to economic formulas. So early as August 1914 
the Board of Trade intervened in regard to freights and secured 
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the reduction of a proposed advance. The same autumn 
adopted the bold policy of purchasing and transporting the whole 
sugar supply, and entered into extensive arrangements for the 
supply of meat from South America and Australia. In the spring 
of 1915 these arrangements were expanded and made more com. 
plete, and contro! was taken over all insulated space on ships for 
transport from those countries. In thé autumn of that year it 
was arranged with the Australian Government to take the whole 
of the forward wheat crop. Later the policy of directing ships’ 
voyages was taken up and its effects are seen in the fall of prices 
last summer, shown in the chart. It was due mainly to the im- 
portation of large quantities of wheat. The better utilisation of 
cargo space by limiting non-essential imports was also adopted, 
and systematic organisation of the wheat supply was established. 
Credit should be given for these steps and for many others 
which might be enumerated. ‘The best work done by the 
present Administration has been in developing them and in 
organising the construction of new shipping. The fixing of prices, 
which was also inaugurated by the late Government in regard to 
coal and milk, is much more doubtful. It is a most difficult and 
unsatisfactory business, as I have already shown and as the 
German experience has amply proved. On the whole the attempts 
made here have been as successful as could be expected, but there 
has been much muddling; and the usual result of diminished 
supplies, which is much more important than prices, has not been 
altogether avoided. Prices have had to be hastily modified, and 
the recent bewildering see-saw between maximum and minimum 
has revealed either confused thinking or a conflict beiween a 
reasoned and a window-dressing policy. The extension of the 
policy to bread is sure to cause trouble because of differences in 
the cost of production, to which reference has already been made. 
To the public a baker is a baker and a dairyman a dairyman, and 
what one can do all can do. But it is not so in fact. The actual 
costs of production and of delivery vary widely and they fall 
heaviest on the small men who are the majority. It is their 
position which must be considered, or diminished supply is certain 
to ensue. What would appreciably affect the price cf bread is 
the abolition or reform of house-to-house delivery. In the dis- 
trict already alluded to, where the items of cost have been care- 
fully worked out, it was found that the average cost of baking 
was 2s. 6d. a sack, but the cost of delivery was 8s. a sack or more 
than 1d. a loaf. That is because so much ground has to be covered 
by each baker to suit the fancy of customers. The same ground 
is traversed by many and some have to cover a radius of ten miles. 
A census of one street was taken and it was found that 68 different 
bakers delivered there. The cost is reduced by a system used by 
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the co-operative society, which consists in blowing a whistle in 
the street to summon customers, who fetch their bread from the 
van. Now that a uniform flour and a uniform loaf (the latter a 
yery good move) have been imposed, the overlapping delivery 
has lost all point and should be replaced by a system of circuit 
delivery ; but it would be better still for customers to fetch their 
own from the shop. 

We are evidently coming to rationing and I hope the authorities 
are really prepared for it. They are quite right to postpone it as 
long as possible, for although it is the only effective way of making 
insufficient supplies go round it is full of drawbacks. The greatest 
objection to it is not that it is cumbrous and costly and open te 
abuse (though it is all that) but that it takes no account of varying 
real needs. The Food Controller’s standard is more than enough 
for me, avd in fact my household consumption has been below 
it for more than two years, but it does not allow enough meat 
for a man doing heavy manual work or enough bread and sugar 
for children, particularly in the poorer homes. Adjustment of 
such differences may not be impossible, but it would not be easy. 
In any case rationing is certain to cause dissatisfaction. The 
chief grievance hitherto has been the difficulty of obtaining sugar, 
not the price ; and the rough system of rationing by taking other 
purchases as a measure, adopted by retailers, is the particular 
rock of offence. Perhaps more regular rationing would be better 
received, but it will be found very irksome. The public should 
be prepared for it and be made to understand that they must 
expect to undergo some of the inconveniences and hardships which 
they have hitherto escaped, but which other nations are bearing 
and the enemy in particular has borne for two years or more. 
Instead of grumbling they ought to be deeply thankful for the 
blessings they have enjoyed. But food hoarding must be stopped 
with a strong hand. It is an abomination which has been allowed 
to go on far too long. I hope the Food Controller will not be 
deterred by the opposition raised to the proposal of taking power 
to enter houses. It is essential to effective action and, rightly 
used, need alarm none but food hoarders. But to make a fort- 
night’s supply the measure of hoarding is a mistake. Some 
people have to get their supplies by the month or still longer, and 
others have been saving out of a modest allowance. The real 
offenders are those who have laid in unusually large stocks, and 
the way to get at them is through the books of the large retailers. 


A. SHADWELL. 














FOOD AND LABOUR 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DOUBLING THE HOME PRODUCTION 
OF FOOD 


THERE is one point upon which the War has brought British 
agriculturists of the most diverse schools into substantial agree- 
ment. They may differ as to methods, but their energies are, 
at this critical time, directed to a single end—an increase in the 
production of food in these islands. The most casual observer 
cannot fail to be alive to this pressing need, and to be aware that 
a determined effort must be made if the gravest consequences are 
to be averted. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the main out- 
lines of the problem have been distorted, in the minds of many, by 
the side issues and controversies which have sprung up around 
it. Attention has naturally been engrossed by the difficulties of 
adjustment between the claims of the Army and of the land. This 
has given rise to demands and antagonisms of so concrete a kind, 
—the State’s urgent need of soldiers, ship-builders and munition- 
workers, the farmer’s urgent need of labourers—that the centre 
of gravity of the problem seems to have shifted its position. 
‘Man-power’ has tended to become the central consideration, 
often to the exclusion of wider questions of policy, and, in par- 
ticular, to the neglect of one very vital and permanent aspect 
which it is the purpose of these remarks to outline. 

Thus many amateur and professional critics of agricultural 
policy appear to assume that once the labour difficulty is settled, 
we shall be three parts of the way to a solution of the whole 
problem. For the farmer this is the natural point of view. He 
finds himself deprived of the full supply of labour to which he has 
been accustomed. Let that labour be restored, he declares in 
effect, and our increased efforts will go a long way towards coun- 
tering the menace of the German submarine campaign. Others 
see @ solution in the vigorous recruitment of women workers for 
the land. Others declare that motors will double the value of 
men on the farm, just as they have been used with such wonderful 
ingenuity to increase the striking power of men in the trenches. 
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These are, indeed, important aspects of the problem ; but they 
are not the whole problem. A sufficient supply of labour and 
machinery is an essential condition of any attempt to increase the 
food supply of this country. It is even conceivable that, given 
an unlimited supply of both, we could to a great extent achieve 
our object. But this is a hypothesis which has little relation to 
the actual facts of the crisis which confronts us. The supply of 
labour is strictly limited by the needs of the military situation, 
and will continue to be so limited. The output of machines is 
restricted by equally inevitable drawbacks. In short, while 
insisting upon the fullest possible supply of men and of machines, 
we must seek elsewhere for a remedy which will compensate for 
these difficulties and be independent of them. We must look 
to the land itself, and to that knowledge of the land which has 
been steadily accumulating even since the War began. 

This is an ever-present factor which forces itself on the con- 
sideration of those who are concerned to restore British agriculture 
to the place which it should hold, not only now, but after the War. 
The food supply of the nation can only be thoroughly and 
permanently assured by stimulating the application of scientific 
principles on our home farms. . 

Now that this country has become what has been aptly termed 
a beleaguered city, it behoves us more than ever to bear in mind 
that, while we have been content in the past to grow but one- 
fourth of the thirty-two million quarters of wheat we annually 
consume, France has practically produced the whole of the forty 
million quarters that she requires for a smaller population. 

In face of the absolute necessity, therefore, of limiting our 
imports of food, not only from neutral nations but also from our 
own dominions, it is imperative that we leave no efforts unmade 
to extract the maximum of produce, particularly of corn, from 
every acre of soil of the Mother Country. 

This principle alone can provide a basis for the proper appli- 
cation of existing supplies of labour. We have heard lively 
discussions as to the desirability of breaking up pasture land. It 
is for the agricultural scientist to decide where this is advisable. 
In many cases it would only be a diversion of labour which could 
more profitably be applied elsewhere, unless it be pasture land 
which has either been quite revently laid down, or has proved 

beyond doubt to be unproductive. | Where there is old pasture 
land, such as parks or glebes, we must, by the aid of the best 
fertilisers, use every means to obtain therefrom, if not the pro- 
verbial two blades where one has grown before, then at least a 
blade and a half. Ploughing up pasture is like pulling down an 
old homestead and building another—a remedy which, in these 
times, should not be adopted unless the place is positively derelict. 
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We must for the moment seek to increase the accommodation and 
the usefulness of the old farmhouse. by restoration rather than 
build another. 

It is to this extra production on every acre of land, whether 
it be pasture or arable, that we must look to increase a home supply 
of food, not only now but even when the return of peace has made 
the ever-growing surplus of our dominions available once more, 

Such a proposal does not involve, for its immediate fulfilment, 
a long programme of research. The War will, indeed, have 
taught us the value of fostering systematic research in agricultural 
science. But at the present moment the existing accumulatien of 
knowledge concerning natural and artificial manures, fertilisers 
and weed-killers is far in excess of the demand for its application. 
In our laboratories, universities and Government offices there exists 
a great reservoir of agricultural knowledge waiting to be diffused 
among the farmers of this country. Given the necessary 
machinery of distribution, it could be applied by the expert at 
once. 

It may be objected that there is one serious obstacle in the way 
of a broadcast application of this knowledge : the farmer would 
not know how to use it. Too often the occupier of the soil, who 
follows faithfully the rule-of-thumb tradition of his forefathers, has 
naturally a limited understanding of the exact needs and peten- 
tialities of the land which he cultivates, though everybody will 
admit that he often applies traditional methods with great skill 
and judgment. At the same time, it is well known that there 
are large tracts of land in this country where the production of 
many varieties of food could be augmented by a third, or even a 
half, if only the special capabilities of the respective soils were 
perfectly understood by the whole farming community as they 
are now known to a limited class only, and the requisite remedies 
were available. 

It should be obvious that before the best use can be made of 
our reserve of knowledge, it will be necessary to have a fuller 
record of the character of the land which it is intended to treat. 
We need a rough and ready Scientists’ Domesday, as it were, 
of the potentialities of the soil of our country. We require expert 
scientists to be in touch with every agricultural centre of the 
United Kingdom, and to act the part of local doctor in prescribing 
the most effective medicine or tonic for the surrounding lands. 
More, we need a bulletin telling the state of health of every field, 
be it arable or pasture. Then, by proper tillage and the appli- 
cation of the right artificial manures, the best restoratives can be 
provided to give us the maximum amount of food at the earliest 
possible moment. 

It has often been remarked that almost every calamity that 
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has befallen mankind has been the precursor of some permanent 
benefit to the races afflicted. Students of ancient history will 
recall the part played by famine in stimulating the advance of 
agriculture and consequently of civilisation amongst the 
Egyptians ; and, coming to recent times, the effect of the insect 
pest of phylloxera in the vineyards, which threatened the complete 
extermination of the grape, has resulted—paradoxical as it may 
seem—in a large and permanent increase in the normal production 
of wine throughout the world. This, however, is solely owing 
to the fact that the remedies discovered have also acted as a 
nutrient. 

Is it too much to hope that the tragic circumstances of the 
present War will spur us into adopting every means which science 
or activity can suggest for extracting every ounce of virtue from 
the now circumscribed soil of the Mother Country? 

It is not here suggested that research should be abandoned, 
but that the application of existing knowledge is the vital need 
of the moment. There are several directions in which research 
should be prosecuted, if possible, more vigorously than ever. In 
particular, experiments should be devoted not only to improving 
the growth of articles of food which we have been hitherto 
accustomed to obtain from enemy countries, but also to the manu- 
facture of the necessary manures, or, what is equally important, 
to finding efficacious substitutes. Some useful knowledge is 
bound to follow every fresh attempt, even where failure has 
previously been recorded. The case of recent experiments with 
sugar-beet may be cited here. The writer was amongst those 
whom the late Lord Lucas, as Minister for Agriculture, invited to 
devote land to this purpose, and although much useful information 
has been obtained therefrom, they cannot for the moment be 
pronounced a success. Sugar, however, being, next to bread, the 
most essential article of diet in our daily life, and for the supply 
of which we had relied so much upon Germany, it is of the greatest 
importance that such researches should not be abandoned, though 
the results so far do not encourage the farmer to grow sugar-beet 
on his holding in place of mangold, at least without Government 
support. This is a point to which it will be necessary to return. 
It may be pointed out here that the need of scientific research is 
ina fair way to official recognition in the case of other less essential 
industries. The first report of the Committee of the Privy 
Council for scientific and industrial research shows that twenty 
scientific investigations of importance to industry are now being 
pursued under the aegis of the State. 

A paper the writer had the pleasure of reading before the mem- 
bers of the British Science Guild some ten years back concluded 


with the following remarks : 
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Science can teach us how best to occupy each separate acre of the soi] 
by corn here, pasture there, fruit, vegetables, or timber elsewhere—for jt 
is a truism to say that every acre has a capacity of its own for the pro. 
duction of some special article, 

There is nothing in connection with agriculture which science will no} 
be the means of showing us can be produced :- 

(a) More abundantly on the same space. 

(6) To a much greater degree of perfection. 

(c) At a much lower cost. 

Let us therefore so seek to spread the influence of science among agri- 
culturists that every seed of every variety, that every plant of every kind, 
every animal of every species, shall be of the best possible type for reproe 
duction, so that this Empire may pre-eminently be the nursery ground of 
all that is choicest in corn and cattle and every other agricultural 
product. 


The first step then towards a systematic application of science 
to British agriculture is a record of the potentialities of the land 
of these islands. With such a record in existence the main difi- 
culty of disseminating scientific methods will have been removed. 
But it must not be disguised that a further difficulty will remain. 
We cannot be content merely to place this knowledge at the 
disposal of any farmer who cares to apply for it. Experience has 
shown that the British farmer does not cherish an abstract 
enthusiasm for the methods of science. We are therefore con- 
fronted with the problem of inducing the tenants of large and 
small farms all over the country to apply the knowledge which is 
awaiting them, when the choice has been made of methods par- 
ticularly suited to the local needs of the soil. This is a difficulty 
which refuses to be solved on strictly impersonal lines. It 
demands a little attention to human nature. 

The personal equation is likely to prove the crux of the matter. 
The whole problem of increasing our home supply of food is 
bound up with the necessity of providing an incentive to develop- 
ment. There are two ways of offering the farmer this incentive. 

The first is embodied in the Prime Minister’s decision to grant 
a minimum price for wheat for five years. But when this period 
has elapsed, the need of an incentive will not have passed. It 
will still be desirable to grant a bonus for the quantity of any 
variety of corn grown on a given area, or for its high degree of 
excellence. Even now, the granting of a bonus would encourage 
effort in the production of foodstuffs which are not affected by the 
fixation of prices. If, in addition to bonuses, prizes could be 
offered by His Majesty’s Government or, better still, by the King 
himself, for all varieties of food that can be successfully grown in 
this country, and which we are unable to import, even from our 
near neighbours in Europe, owing to the scarcity of freight, this 
would be such a powerful incentive to competing producers that 
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it would go a considerable way towards making up the shortage 
which we are bound to feel more and more until we again enjoy 
the blessings of peace. 

The example of South Africa is particularly instructive in this 
connexion. When the writer paid a visit to that country in 1909 
toreport to the Government on the prospects of agriculture there,’ 
he recognised that, since so large a part of the population had 
during recent years become interested solely in gold and diamonds, 
agriculture would have become almost a lost art had it not been 
for a few of the large landowners who, acting under far-seeing 
statesmen, such as Cecil Rhodes, Lord Milner, General Botha, 
and Mr. Merriman, and above all the last Governors of the four 
Colonies that were soon afterwards included in the Union, insti- 
tuted or revived agricultural shows in many parts of each Colony, 
whilst the Governors themselves offered prizes for the best food 
products, as well as for horses and cattle. Much of the agri- 
cultural development of South Africa may be attributed to their 
splendid foresight. 

Now at a time like this, when every soldier is seeking for 
honourable mention, surely every citizen at home must be equally 
ambitious to secure a distinction which shows that he also has 
endeavoured in some way to serve his country. The offer of 
Government prizes, medals or certificates would surely stimulate 
the whole agricultural population, male and female, in this hour 
of trial into competing to produce the most and the best that their 
holdings are capable of affording. It may seem to some minds 
a trivial notion that such barren honours as a badge or a riband 
can have much attraction for us. But, after all, although Dryden 
says ‘ Men are but children of a larger growth,’ still glory is, as 
ever, priceless; and while the cost of such awards would be 
negligible, their inspiring effect would surely be immediate and 
lasting. 

The machinery of such competition need not be complicated. 
There are, of course, insuperable obstacles to a general revival 
of agricultural shows. During the War some of them were 
abandoned for what seemed to many an insufficient reason, 
namely, that they would not pay. Many ways could have been 
found of meeting a financial deficiency. But there are other 
and cogent reasons why county shows, or even the Royal Agri- 
cultural, could not be held at the present time. The exhibits 
have to come from every part of the United Kingdom, and the 
difficulty of bringing live stock and machinery from a distance 
to one central spot would be well nigh insurmountable, even if 
the special] staff required for the management of an agricultural 


* See Colonial Reports, Miscellaneous, No. 61, South Africa, Cd. 4909. 
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show were obtainable. It must be acknowledged, again, that 
much of the great good derivable from agricultural shows, such 
as the exhibition of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, is prospective, 
and rather a guide to future breeding than to present usefulness, 
But the stimulating effect which the shows exerted is sorely 
needed at the present time. A partial revival of agricultural 
competitions on strictly economical lines would have a double 
effect. If, at the right season, local exhibits of cereals, seeds, 
roots and other articles easy of transport could be shown in already 
existing buildings, say in every agricultural district, where they 
could be congregated at small expense of time or labou?, an 
immense amount of valuable information could be collected. A 
competition of this kind would appeal to men, women and even 
children. It would need but little effort, and if prizes were 
awarded after adjudication, they would create interest and 
emulation among the rural population, and would no doubt have 
an early beneficial effect. 

Such is an outline of the means by which those in possession 
of scientific knowledge might be brought into touch with the men 
upon whom its application must ultimately devolve. Having 
effected means of distributing scientific knowledge and of inducing 
the farmer to make use of it, it is necessary to consider in what 
direction it can best be applied. Two broad lines of policy 
suggest themselves. The first is an effective organisation of the 
existing farms ; the second is a development of the methods of food 
production known to the French as la petite culture. 

With regard to the first point, we must be careful not to be led 
by theory into ignoring the plain facts of the situation. It is true 
that we see more clearly with each month that passes, that the 
present distribution of effort is not the most productive that could 
be devised. We are told that in the occupied part of France the 
enemy decided to manage the whole area of 1,800,000 acres prac- 
tically as one farm. It was divided into a number of commandos, 
experts and inspectors being attached to each. The authorities 


allowed no field to remain uncultivated, and the farmers are — 


constantly under the supervision of inspectors who supply them 
with machinery and horses. The enemy have here been able, by 
a characteristic disregard of personal claims and old-established 
rights, to make a thorough application of methods designed to 
extract the maximum of produce from the invaded soil of France. 
But we must face the fact that, at a time like the present, an 
application of such methods to our own country is out of the 
question. We must make the most of the land as it is. 

But it may be pointed out that this is one of the problems 
which will confront us after the War. We cannot treat these 
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islands as if they were a new country awaiting development. But 
are not our methods in this country at the opposite extreme? One 
of the lessons of the War has been that a system of small, mutually 
exclusive centres of agricultural activity, however desirable in 
times of peace, is uneconomical when we are at war. The expen- 
diture of labour and the use of machinery on a farm of a hundred 
thousand acres would be only a tithe of the cost on a hundred 
farms of a thousand acreseach. An effective attempt to increase 
our food supply permanently in future days will inevitably bring 
usface to face with the need of pooling small farms as a preliminary 
to applying a comprehensive scheme of treatment. A scientific 
survey of our agricultural land will reveal innumerable cases where 
a temporary disregard of boundaries will make possible an 
enormous increase in production. The distribution of land into 
small homesteads is not conducive to the spread of science or to 
the fullest possible employment of machinery. It is for this 
reason that in our overseas Dominions and in the United States 
progressive methods of farming have been adopted more rapidly 
than at home. 

But—io return to the problem of the moment—it is no exagger- 
ation to say that by applying a thorough scientific treatment to 
the soil of these islands, as well as by devoting extra and the most 
suitable land to growing wheat, thus giving the necessary supply 
of bread our first consideration, there ought to be no difficulty in 
immediately doubling or even trebling our average annual pro- 
duction of eight million quarters of wheat to from sixteen to 
twenty-four million quarters ; and with wheat at its present price 
of nearly 80s. per quarter, this would be the means of retaining 
some thirty to fifty millions sterling in this country from this crop 
alone, while a calculation somewhat on these lines might also be 
applied to other urgently needed food-crops. 

The cther direction in which we may look for a considerable 
increase in our food supply, the development of petite culture, 
already so largely in the hands of women, presents comparatively 
few difficulties. Here, again, every effort must be made to dis- 
seminate the necessary knowledge, and prizes would again prove 
the most effective stimulus to its use. The production of butter, 
eggs, poultry, cheese and vegetables would respond instantly to 
& vigorous attempt to bring its value home to the people. 

We should surely look upon the time between now and the 
signing of peace, after a consummate victory, as the ‘ Probationary 
agricultural period,’ when all questions concerning political 
economy are discarded, and our sole thought, outside the winning 
of the War, is occupied in the adequate provision of home-grown 
food for our teeming population. 
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It is therefore urged that the Government assist, through the 
advice of our scientists, in placing the agriculturist throughout the 
United Kingdom in possession of expert knowledge regarding the 
special properties of the land he cultivates, and instructing him as 
to the variety of food it is most capable of producing in the present 
great emergency. The recommendations here put forward, and 
which could be at once put into operation, may be summarised 
as follows : 

First : The farmer should be informed by local experts what 
chemical constituents his soil lacks, and the requisite natural or 
artificial manures to apply, or any other methods calculated to 
increase the productiveness of his land. 

Second : He should be provided with best seed and fertilisers 
at pre-War prices. 

Third : He should be assured a reasonable price for his produee, 
in order to reimburse him for any loss caused through having been 
compelled, as with wool and hay, to sell at a fixed rate, or for 
any extra outlay to which he may have been put owing to the 
special food he is called upon to grow in the public interest. 

Fourth : He should be offered State bonuses or prizes for the 
best quality or the largest quantity of corn or root crops grown 
each succeeding season on any specified area, and the same induce- 
ments should be offered to the production of eggs, poultry and 
above all potatoes, as well as of every kind of garden produce 
which is specially needed at the present time. 

The effect of such measures as these would not end with their 
application. If, until the happy days of peace return, we make 
full use of the scientific brains of the country, we shall have such 
an accumulation of knowledge that our agricultural position will 
be immeasurably strengthened at the conclusion of hostilities. 
Whatever sacrifices we may be obliged to make in supporting the 
experiments financially, the experience gained will repay us 4 
hundredfold.- It will show us innumerable methods of improving 
and permanently increasing our supply of grain, root crops, 
vegetables, dairy produce and live stock, both in quality and 
quantity. By this larger home production we shall not only 
indirectly assist—by keeping capital in the country—in materially 
reducing our highly inflated national debt, but we shall provide 
an object lesson and point the ready way to employment of the 
most congenial kind, not only here but also in our vast over- 
seas dominions, for our gallant soldiers on their return from the 
battlefields. 

Our immediate duty is to get the most out of every acre we 
possess. This can only be done by recognising the special needs 
and potentialities of each district of the home country, and by 
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putting the farmer on his mettle, in order that he may contribute 
his utmost efforts to the supreme duty of securing an adequate 
supply of food for our people. 

If such measures as these were adopted, it is surely no exag- 
gerated claim to assert that our home supply of food could, in the 
aggregate, be doubled, and that a permanent increase in the 
production of our soil, representing an annual value of many 
millions sterling, would be assured to us and to those who come 


after us. 
BLYTH. 


Vor. LXXXI—No. 482 
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FOOD AND LABOUR 
(III) 
HOW TO FIND TWO MILLION WAR WORKERS 


THERE is a great shortage of labour in British agriculture and 
industry. Before long the labour problem may become exceed- 
ingly serious and threatening. The great offensive is apparently 
beginning. It is conceivable that Germany may have to sue for 
peace at an early date owing to defeat in battle, or to lack of food 
and indispensable raw materials, or to the secession of her Allies, 
or to a combination of these factors. If, on the other hand, 
Germany should be able to hold out till autumn and gather in 
the new harvest, the War is likely to last well into 1918. The 
longer the War lasts, the more pressing the British labour problem 
will become. The present War is a War of nations. It is fought 
quite as much by the workers employed on the land, in the factories 
and in the mines, as by the armies in the field. Owing to the 
activity of the German submarines this country has to rely more 
and more on its own resources. As Great Britain is the arsenal 
and the dockyard of the Alliance, the sufficiency of British labour 
is not merely a British problem. Possibly the issue of the War 
will depend upon the solution of the labour question. With the 
unceasing draft upon British man-power for the Army the 
British labour market threatens to be progressively depleted. 
Hence some have urged that this country should maintain only 
an Army of moderate size and concentrate all her energy upon 
the maintenance of sea-power and upon her war industries. In 
view of the military situation this proposal is impracticable. 
Others have recommended importing and setting to work im 
British agriculture and industry vast numbers of Indians, Chinese 
and negroes. This proposal looks attractive but is also scarcely 
practicable. A large contingent of coloured labour could easily 
be enrolled abroad, but it would have to be transported to this 
country in hundreds of ships, and shipping is scarce. Moreover, 
the imported workers would have to be housed, fed and clothed. 
Their arrival would therefore throw a very serious strain upon 
British industry, which would have to provide the necessary hut- 
ments and clothing, upon the scanty food-stocks of the country, 
and upon British agriculture. The presence of, let us say, a million 
imported workers would require vastly increased imports of food, 
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of raw materials for clothing, of timber, etc., and might possibly 
lead to labour troubles. Obviously an attempt should be made 
to provide British labour for British needs. 

In the economic struggle for victory Germany has several 
important advantages over this country. She disposes of a much 
larger and a better disciplined population. The United Kingdom 
has 45,000,000 inhabitants. As the larger part of Ireland observes 
an attitude of more or less benevolent neutrality, and as life goes 
on very much as usual among the civil population throughout the 
United Kingdom, only part of the British population is available 
for war work. Germany, on the other hand, has 67,000,000 
people who are completely under the control of the Government. 
She has enforced compulsory industrial service upon all the 
inhabitants from school-children of tender age to old men and 
women. In addition to her 67,000,000 people she has set to work 
her war prisoners and the vast population of the conquered 
districts, altogether about 100,000,000. Lastly Germany derives 
a great advantage in producing food and munitions of war owing 
tothe British blockade. The blockade has wiped out the German 
export trade in ordinary commodities. At present, Germany’s 
exports consist almost exclusively of war material sent to her 
allies. The blockade has destroyed a large portion of Germany’s 
home trade as well. As the German manufacturers lack many 
imported raw materials, such as cotton, wool, leather, etc., 
ordinary production has been curtailed to the utmost. Many 
millions of German workers who have lost their employment 
owing to the blockade have become available for war work, and 
further millions of men and women have been provided by the 
Government by the drastic restriction of production in every 
direction. Largely owing to the blockade all Germany has 
become a gigantic arsenal. The German workers are almost 
exclusively engaged upon war work while, owing to the freedom 
of the seas, millions of British workers have been employed in 
making things of no military necessity, and sometimes of no neces- 
sity at all, either for home consumption or for export. The blockade 
has certainly harmed Germany in some respects, but we must 
not lose sight of the fact that it has benefited her in other respects. 
It seems possible that owing to the factors described the lavishness 
of Germany’s output of munitions of war will once more surprise 
the Allies and will check their advance. British production of 
war material may once more prove insufficient and may once more 
have to be vastly increased. We must be prepared for unpre- 
cedented exertions in the domain of industry. 

Not only Britain’s production of food but her production of 
munitions of war in the narrower sense may have to be doubled. 
The doubling of production may be effected either by improving 
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organisation and machinery, by increasing very greatly individual 
output, or by increasing the number of workers. At present there 
is a strong demand for additional workers. These must be found, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain has announced that he requires 500,000 
volunteers for National Service. So far only about 150,000 have 
come forward. Before long a million and more may be needed. 
As it seems impossible to solve the British labour problem either 
by reducing the size of the Army or by importing a vast number 
of coloured workers, the necessary hands must be found within 
these Islands. I believe, and I shall endeavour to show, that 
without great difficulty 2,000,000 workers may be found in this 
country. To provide them two great classes are available, those 
who are industrially unoccupied and those who are ill-occupied. 
Let us take stock of the situation and let us inquire into the 
position of the unoccupied and the ill-occupied. 

If we wish to study the British labour market and the pos- 
sibility of its reorganisation, in accordance with the necessities of 
war, we must take the Census for guidance. However, there are 
two difficulties in using the Census Returns. In the first place 
the data of the last Census, which was taken in 1911, have been 
largely changed through the War. In the second place there is 
not yet a British Census but there are separate Censuses for Eng- 
land and Wales, for Scotland and for Ireland from which figures 
relating to the whole of the United Kingdom have to be laboriously 
compiled. In order to make it easy for readers to check the state- 
ments contained in this article I have taken for guidance the 
Tenth Volume of the Census of England and Wales (Cd. 7018) 
which deals with occupations and industries. In 1911 the popu- 
lation of England and Wales was composed as follows : 


17,445,608 males 
18,624,884 females 


Total . 36,070,492 
It will be noticed that the female population was in 1911 in round 
numbers by 1,200,000 greater than the male population. 
According to the Census of 1911 the following numbers of men 
and women were unoccupied : 


Without Specified Occupations, or Unoccupied. 

Male Female 

10 to if yeare R ‘ . . 1,427,636 1,569,564 
ae “es ; . : 136,930 524,875 
: , ; ; 39,703 635,745 

38,897 2,067,305 

40,297 1,904,604 

55.665 1,411,472 

; ‘ : ; 113,355 966,20 

Webs . : - 213,706 652,798 

75 and over. ‘ : ‘ 142,346 293,816 


2,208,535 10,026,379 
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Of these were : Mate nine 
Retired and pensioners. - 445,425 141,987 
People with private means ° 52,432 295,712 

In 1911 there were only 2,208,535 unoccupied men. Deduct- 
ing the boys under 15 and the retired and pensioners there were 
about 300,000 unoccupied men in the country, many of whom 
were probably invalids. On the other hand there were 10,026,379 
unoccupied women, and deducting girls under 15 and retired women 
and pensioners there were about 8,300,000 unoccupied women. 
Obviously the bulk of the women who were officially described 
as unoccupied were pretty fully occupied in looking after their 
households. However, there can be no doubt that although a 
very large army of women has already been enrolled for war work 
many hundred thousands could still be provided. They could 
be drawn largely from the 1,200,000 women who form a surplus 
over the men, who are partly unmarried, partly widows. The 
married contingent of the women also could yield hundreds of 
thousands of additional recruits. In many cases women who are 
looking after a small household, after a child or two, having a 
husband in the Army, might make arrangements for their children 
with relatives, neighbours or friends. Besides, there must be 
hundreds of thousands of idle women in this country. That may 
be easily seen by the crowds of women who throng the places of 
amusement and the shopping centres of the towns at all hours 
of the day, who are rather bent upon killing time than upon 
making necessary purchases. Probably at least a million workers 
might be obtained from the industrially unemployed women and 
from among those men who live on their means or on their wits 
without work. 

While probably a million workers might be obtained from 
the industrially unoccupied section of the community, principally 
from the women, at least a million workers might be drawn from 
the ill-occupied part of the population. In 1911 16,284,399 men 
and women from ten years upwards were occupied, and they 
were distributed as follows among the various employments : 


Occupations of Males and Females aged Ten Years and upwards in 1911. 


1. General or Local Government . , ? . . 299,599 
2. Defence of the country . : i : : - 205,817 
3. Professional occupations : : ‘ : - 714,621 
4. Domestic offices or services . . 2,121,717 
(Of these indoor servants, 1 1389 618 
Commercial occupations . s - 790,163 
Conveyance of men, goods and messages ‘ : . 1,423,868 
Agriculture c é ; d , : ; . 1,235,237 
Fishing ; ans : ; : ” ‘ ‘ 25,239 
Mines and quarries . ‘ ‘ . é : - 1,044,594 
Metals, machines, etc. ; : ‘ : ; . 1,578,147 
. Jewellery, watchmaking, ¢ etc. . : é . - 123,594 
. Building . : : os : - 946,707 
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. Wood, furniture, etc. ; : ‘ : ‘ - 283,986 
14. Bricks, cement, glass, etc. f : ; : - 173,838 
15. Chemicals, oils, soap, etc. . : : ‘ 5 171,983 
16. Skins, leather, eic. . ; : : ; ; - 113,680 
17. Paper, printing, etc. . 3 * ; ‘ - - 840,960 
18. Textile manufacturing . : : ; : . 1,317,565 
19. Dressmaking and dealing . ‘ é s : - 1,195,079 
20. Food, tobacco, catering, etc. . ; ; ; . 1,388,248 
21. Gas, water, electricity ; / : ; : - 102,355 
22. Various workers and dealers. : : : : 687,402 

Total . : - 3 ‘ ; ‘ ; . 16,284,399 


If we desire to obtain a million workers from those who were 
returned as occupied in the various industries and professions we 
must reorganise the body economic, we must concentrate upon 
the production of necessaries and must sternly eliminate those 
who are unproductively employed or who are engaged upon work 
of comparatively small importance. Imports are chiefly paid for 
with exports. As this country draws from abroad vast quantities 
of food, raw material and munitions of war, the exports of British 
manufactured goods should not be impeded. In reorganising the 
national economy an effort should therefore be made to set free 
British labour partly by weeding out those who live in busy idle- 
ness, partly by reducing the number of those who render services 
which can be dispensed with or who produce goods chiefly for the 
home market. The latter can be set free only by reducing the 
consumption of domestic manufactures. There are three great 
groups from which large numbers of war workers might be 
recruited without harm to the national export trade. These are 
groups, 4, 19, and 20 of the Census, which are superscribed 
* Domestic Offices or Services,’ ‘ Dressmaking and Dealing’ and 
‘Food, Tobacco, Catering, &c.’ respectively. Let us deal with 
each of these groups in turn. 

A glance at the Table will show that the largest British 
industry is the servant industry. There were in 1911 2,121,717 
men and women in’ England and Wales who were engaged in 
domestic offices or services. Of these 1,389,618 were indoor 
servants. It will be noticed that the indoor servants alone were 
more numerous than the men and women engaged in agriculture. 
The servant army was composed as follows : 


Domestic servants in hotels, lodging-houses, etc. . ; 75,594 
Other domestic indoor servants . ; , ; . 1,314,024 
Coachmen, grooms, motor-car drivers, etc. . ; ; 90,380 
Domestic gardeners . : : ; é ‘ : . 118,842 
Gamekeepers . ; F 3 : : : 17,148 
College and club servants ? : ; : : ; 14,554 
Hospitals and institutions . ‘ : ; : ; 59,033 
Park and lodge keepers, private . : : . ‘ 2,300 
Caretakers, private . : : . : : 39,901 


Cooks, not ‘domestic, and day servants ; . ‘ ; 47,875 
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Charwomen , : 3 , : ; ; . 126,061 
Laundry workers . ‘ - ; ‘ , ‘ - 179,516 
Various ; - e P : . . p ‘ 36,489 

Total fin . oe. 8,181,717 


The servant army has no doubt been greatly reduced owing 
tothe War. Still it is obvious that further drastic reductions are 
possible. One hears frequently of small and very small families 
having six or eight servants. Advertisements for servants con- 
taining statements such as ‘ two in family, seven servants,’ ‘ seven 
in family, eleven servants’ may be seen any day in The Times 
and the Morning Post. On the 20th of March, the day when this 
article was finished, the following advertisements appeared 
among others in the Morning Post: 

‘Family two, six servants.’ ‘Two in family, five servants; between 
maid kept.’ ‘Two family, twelve servants and hall boy.’ ‘Two family, 
four servants and boy.’ ‘Two family, nine servants.’ ‘Three in family, 
seven servants.’ ‘Two in family, five servants kept.’ ‘Two in family, 
nine servants.’ ‘Two in family, seven servants.’ ‘ Three in family, eight 
servants.’ ‘Two in family, six servants.’ ‘Two in family, six servants.’ 
‘One lady, nine servants.’ ‘Two in family, six servants.’ ‘One gentle- 
man, eight servants.’ ‘One lady, eight servants and odd man.’ ‘Three 
in family, six servants.’ ‘Two in family, seven servants.’ ‘One lady, 
four servants.’ ‘One lady, four servants.’ 

In addition to these there were numerous advertisements such 
as ‘ eight servants,’ ‘ fourteen servants,’ ‘ ten servants,’ in which 
the size of the family was not stated. The number of these ad- 
yertisements shows the great extent of the evil. 

In many cases people with small families are undoubtedly the 
slaves of their establishments. People with large houses should 
be induced to shut up most of their rooms. There are two ways 
of limiting the number of servants: by a progressive servant 
tax which would enable only the very wealthy to keep more than 
the bare minimum of servants, or by allowing local tribunals to 
fix the number of servants according to the needs of families and 
the character of their servants. From the point of view of national 
production there. would not be the slightest objection to a rich 
man having twenty pensioner-servants incapable of doing any 
work of national importance owing to age or weakness. Perhaps 
it would be best to combine a progressive servant tax with local: 
tribunals adjudicating whether employers were entitled to more 
than one or two servants. There is a serious shortage of agricul- 
tural workers. On the other hand there was in 1911 an army of 
118,842 domestic gardeners and of 17,148 gamekeepers. Many 
of these have probably joined the Army or have gone into munition 
works or agriculture. Still, many thousands of domestic gar: 
deners and gamekeepers should be available for the production of 
food or the cutting of timber. According to the Census there 
were in 1911, 179,516 laundry workers. If we add to these the 
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numerous clerks, mechanics, carters, &c., engaged in laundry 
work who were grouped under different headings it is clear that 
in England and Wales alone there are normally about 200,000 
people engaged in laundry work. It seems probable that a good 
many laundry workers have left their employment, for in the 
laundry trade there is a shortage of hands. Still, the number 
engaged in laundry work seems unduly great. It should be 
possible to reduce laundry workers by at least one-half. This 
could be done most easily. The majority of people are extremely 
lavish with their washing. With careful usage shirts, collars, &e. 
can be worn twice as long as usual. There is an incredible waste 
of washing in hotels, restaurants, clubs, &c. In many hotels 
three or four clean towels and napkins are given every guest per 
day. In the wash-rooms of hotels and clubs towels are used only 
once and then sent to the wash. The old-fashioned roller towel 
should universally be introduced. Napkins are rather a con- 
vention than a necessity except for people with beards or with 
shaky hands. By halving the national washing bill probably 
60,000 or 70,000 workers could be set free for more important 
work and the cleanliness and health of the nation would not suffer 
in any way. This ‘reduction in the national washing accounts 
which could be effected by an appeal by the Government would 
not only bring about a very considerable economy in money, but 
would also greatly reduce the quantity of soap and starch used. 
Soap is made from fat, and fat is needed partly for food and partly 
for making explosives. Starch is pure food. It can be made 
either from rice or from potatoes. In view of the present scarcity 
of food the reduction of the washing-bill seems particularly neces- 
sary. It is probably no exaggeration to estimate that at least 
300,000 workers might be obtained from the servant class. 

In dressmaking and dealing 1,195,079 men and women were 
occupied in 1911, or almost as many as were engaged in agricul- 
ture. They were classified as follows : 


Dressmakers . : : ; : ; ; : . 842,055 
Tailors 3 é oie ‘ . : 249,467 
Boot and shoe makers : ‘ ‘ : : . 202,510 
Shirt makers and seamstresses ‘ é ; ‘ . 85,384 
Milliners : . . : : 67,562 
Hairdressers and wigmakers . ; . ; . 48,956 
Hat, cap and straw bonnet manufacturers . : . 40,220 
Clothiers and outfitters. : ‘ ; ; ‘ : 36,642 
Boot and shoe dealers : é ; i ; , 33,466 
Stay and corset makers. ; ‘ . ‘ ; . 14,929 
Hat and bonnet dealers . i F , : . . 11,116 
Glove makers . ; . i . . . 11,039 
Hosiers and haberdashers : ; : : ; . ; 9,737 
Umbrella and stick makers. ; : ; : ; 9,538 
Various F ‘ i j : ‘ ; i 32,458 
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The masses, and especially the women, have never been better 
dressed than they are now. Particularly in evidence are flimsy 
dresses, hats and gaudy boots, silk stockings, &c. which require 
agreat deal of labour, which do not last long and which therefore 
require frequent renewal. The vast army of men and women 
engaged in the dress trade could be very greatly reduced by 
causing people to buy only simple and substantial goods and to 
purchase as little as possible. It seems scandalous that more than 
1,000,000 people should be engaged in making and dealing in 
dress in England and Wales alone and that 48,956 hair-dressers 
and wigmakers, who curiously enough are officially classified under 
‘Dress ’ instead of ‘ Services,’ should exist at a time when razors 
are cheap and safety razors universal. Probably the demand for 
dress could be very greatly reduced by a tax either on luxurious 
dress materials of every kind or upon the finished articles. The 
prohibition of dressing windows would save the labour of numerous 
window-dressers and diminish temptation. Greater economy 
in dress is. desirable not only because of the money and labour 
saved but also because of the tonnage problem. A great economy 
in dress would bring about a considerable reduction in the imports 
of wool, cotton, flax, silk, leather, &c. From dressmaking and 
dealing probably at least 250,000 workers could be obtained. 

In 1911, 1,388,248 people were engaged in providing food, 
tobacco, drink and lodging. There were 56,971 milk sellers, 
135,183 meat salesmen, 88,617 bread, biscuit and cake makers, 
109,933 bakers and confectioners, 219,619 grocers, 72,289 green- 
grocers, 49,186 fish curers and fishmongers, 21,298 tobacconists, 
ke. In the catering trade the following were engaged : 


Hotel, inn, coffee-house, apenas house sik ; . 254,347 
Beer- bottlers é : . 8,760 
Cellarmen . ; _ E 3 : , : 9,099 
Barmen and barwomen : J : ‘ ; : . 80,952 
Waiters and waitresses : . x 4 é : . 50,544 
Servants . ; , ! . 75,594 
Wine and spirit ‘merchants and agents ‘ . i ‘ 7,770 

! - z i : ‘ 32,711 


Various 








Total 489,777 
In 1911 England and Wales had a colossal army of retailers 
of food. The milk sellers, meat salesmen, bakers, grocers, green- 
grocers, fishmongers and tobacconists alone numbered 700,000. 
Their number also has been greatly reduced by the War. Siill 
a superabundance is left. When one passes in the early morning 
through a quiet street one may see half a dozen milk sellers 
delivering the milk. Later on they will be followed by half a 
dozen bakers’ carts, half a dozen grocers’ vans, and half a dozen 
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butchers’ carts, &c. The host of retailers of food can undoubtedly ch 
be very greatly diminished without impeding its prompt distri. by 
bution. During the last few decades the number of persons si 
engaged in food-retailing has increased enormously because the cl 
system of calling for orders and selling on credit has vastly § re 
expanded. Formerly people of small means fetched their meat, Ww 
fish, butter, eggs, vegetables, groceries, &c. from the shops and 

paid for them promptly. Now tens of thousands, if not hun- mi 
dreds of thousands, of young and active people waste their lives r 


in calling for orders, in taking purchases to the customers, in g 
keeping book of the purchases made, in writing out accounts and 
in calling for the money. One might almost say that one half 
of the community is engaged in waiting upon the other half. 
There is at one’s house a constant stream of callers, tradesmen 
and others, who might easily be dispensed with. 

It will be noticed that in 1911 almost 500,000 people were 
engaged in the hotel, public-house and boarding-house business, 
Of these about 200,000 were barmen, barwomen, waiters, 
waitresses, cellarmen and other servants. Although the hours 
during which public-houses may be kept open have been severely 
curtailed and although the quantity of beer which may be brewed 
has been very drastically reduced, the number of public-houses 
is at present almost the same as it was before the War. The only 
difference is that the hundreds of thousands of men and women 
engaged in the drink traffic work fewer hours. The number 
of public-houses should for the duration of the War be diminished 
in accordance with the restriction made in the output of beer. 
By the closing of the redundant public-houses the sale of drink 
and the profits derived from it would not be diminished, and the 
latter might be fairly distributed among the open and closed 
houses. By the closing of the redundant public-houses probably 
100,000 workers would be set free. The total number of workers 
which might be eliminated from the refreshment trade would, 
however, be much greater because the bulk of the waiters and 
waitresses in the teashops, restaurants, clubs, &c. could be dis- 
pensed with by introducing the American system of service. In 
the United States and in Canada customers fetch their food from 
the counter, receive a check and pay on leaving. This system 
has a great advantage for the restaurant keepers and for the 
public. The former save on their wages bill, and as their cus- 
tomers are very rapidly served by fetching the food themselves 
they spend less time in the refreshment rooms and the owners 
can serve a larger number at meal times. Owing to the decreased 
business expenses and the increased turnover, restaurant pro- 
prietors can sell food more cheaply and customers benefit by 
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cheaper prices and the absence of tips. In restaurants attended 
by hundreds of customers at mealtimes the whole personnel con- 
sists of a couple of bar-servants, one or two attendants who 
clear the tables, and a cashier. The food retailing and the 
refreshment trades should be able to furnish at least 200,000 
workers. 

There is a great shortage of workers in agriculture, commerce, 
mining and the manufacturing industries. Wages have doubled 
and more than doubled. The scarcity of workers of all kinds is 
general. Yet we find enormous numbers of able-bodied men and 
women idling, though pretending to work. While delicate girls 
are working strenuously in ammunition factories, on the land, on 
tramways, on omnibuses &c., hundreds of thousands of able- 
bodied loafers are allowed to idle in the streets selling news- 
papers, matches, bootlaces, flowers, &c. At almost every street 
corner in every English town such loafers may be found. Ata 
suburban tube station which I pass every day there is a Smith’s 
bookstall which is easily accessible from the street with two 
attendants. Outside the station there are as a rule from eight 
to twelve able-bodied newsvendors, two or three flower-vendors 
and some youthful idlers without even the pretext of an occu- 
pation who give them company. According to the Census of 1911 
there were in England and Wales 155,389 general dealers, coster- 
mongers, hawkers and street sellers and 16,441 newsboys. The 
bulk of the army of street sellers should be cleared off the streets. 
Presumably the public would buy as many newspapers, bootlaces, 
matches, flowers, &c. if these could be purchased only at the 
regular shops. The prohibition of street selling, except of food, 
would force a large army of men and women to exchange idling 
for productive employment. The shopkeepers would benefit, and 
thousands of loafers would be converted into useful citizens to 
their own good and to that of the community. An exception 
should be made with regard to the sellers of food because the food 
hawkers provide the cheapest market for the poor. Street sellers 
should be licensed and licenses should be given only to men and 
women who are no longer able to work. 

If we analytically study the Censuses of the last few decades 
we find that whereas the number of people employed in the pro- 
ductive occupations has increased at a moderate rate, the unpro- 
ductively employed have increased at a startlingly rapid rate. 
Between 1881 and 1911 the number of occupied men and women 
has increased in England and Wales from 11,161,716 to 
16,284,399. While the number of the citizens engaged in occu- 
pations has increased during the time under review by less than 
50 per cent. the number of those who, rightly considered, are 
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industrially unproductive has increased at a much more rapid 
rate, as the following few examples will show : 


Persons Occupied 


In 1881 In 1911 

Civil Service (excluding post office, tele- 
graphists and telephone operators) . - 50,485 162,014 

Poor-law, municipal, parish and other local 
officers : : : F : ‘ . 20,985 74,087 
Actors, male . : , ‘ . , - 2,197 9,076 
Actors, female = : 3 : - 2,368 9,171 
Art, music, theatre (male) , : ‘ ~~ eee 13,922 
- = (female) : ‘ : 281 3,156 

Exhibitions, games, performers, showmen 
(male) ; ‘5 ‘ . . P ee 28,194 
Ditto (female) ; . : : : 566 4,021 
Commercial travellers, suse ee . 35,478 85,830 
Insurance, male . 3 ‘ . 14,821 95,302 
Hairdressers and wigmakers, ‘male ; . 14,165 44,269 
female . . 768 4,687 
Gecengroses, traiterem, male ; : . 22,759 51,813 
A Pi female : . 6,855 20,476 
Dairymen, male . : : 3 s . 21,362 .. 46,700 
a3 female = : : ‘ . 4,44 10,271 
Barmen and waiters, male . , ; . 35,823 72,954 
ey female : ° . 26,487 61,253 
Rag ‘dealers, male . , ; Z : -. 1,888 4,373 
a er female ; ; . 1,403 5,058 
Costermongers and hawkers, male : ; . 29,451 70,145 
Dealers in works of art . ; eae - 1,160 4,859 


The numbers engaged in Art, Music and the Theatre have 
vastly increased, partly owing to the increase of theatrical enter- 
tainments, etc., partly because it has become the fashion to 
provide indifferent or bad music with meals, although the public 
does not want it, for nobody listens to it. Exactly as private people 
are pursued by shopmen who call for orders, business men are, 
largely unnecessarily, pursued by commercial travellers, who in 
1911 formed an army 85,830 strong. Of the 95,302 persons 
engaged in the Insurance business in 1911, the majority, 54,031 
strong, were insurance agents who, like shopmen and commercial 
travellers, first tout for orders and then collect the money. The 
large number of insurance agents is scarcely necessary. The vast 


army of touts and collectors educates the masses to habits of. 


improvidence and thriftlessness. Besides, their largely unneces- 
sary intervention naturally increases the cost of the goods supplied, 
of insurance premiums, &c. The great increase in the number of 
greengrocers, fruiterers, dairymen, fishmongers, &c. is chiefly due 
to the unhealthy increase of employees who first tout for orders 
and then collect the money. 

The figures given prove that between 1881 and 1911 the 
number of civil servants has more than trebled and that 
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of local government officers has almost quadrupled. Visits 
to the local and national government offices show that large 
numbers of able-bodied men, who would do very well in the Army, 
are still employed as clerks. Altogether the local authorities of 
England and Wales employed in 1911 588,951 persons, of whom 
412,501 were men and 176,450 were women. The bulk of these 
were officials, police, teachers, &c., but there were in addition vast 
numbers of artisans of every kind. Of the employees in the pay 
of the local authorities 87,019 were occupied in the works depart- 
ments as paviors, general labourers, &c. The local authorities 
have apparently retained a far larger number of their employees 
than they can make use of, notwithstanding the War. Herein 
lies the reason that one hears almost every day complaints that 
although agricultural labourers and other workers are scarce, men 
employed by the local authorities may be found making unneces- 
sary roads, planting or trimming trees, &c. The national, the local 
authorities, the public services, &c., acting in the manner of the 
touting butcher and greengrocer, send an army of men to every 
house, first presenting a demand for the payment of rates, taxes, 
gas, water, &c., and then collecting the money. The post office 
can replace these ambulant collectors. The huge army of un- 
necessary canvassers and callers at people’s houses can easily be 
eliminated by making compulsory a charge of one penny for each 
call by a tradesman, and of a shilling for each call of rent and 
rates collectors, &c. Forms should be provided for the purpose 
and ordinary postage stamps be used. Moreover trade organ- 
isations, &c., should be requested to bring about the abolition of 
the touting, credit and money collecting system. 

The moneylenders and their staffs, the betting men, the 
bucket-shop keepers, the fortune-tellers, the tallymen, the gypsies, 
the crossing sweepers, the sandwichmen, the theatre queue enter- 
tainers, the tramps and the prostitutes should be eliminated. The 
Elizabethan laws against idlers, sturdy beggars and other rogues 
and vagabonds might with advantage be resuscitated. At no 
time have the streets of the towns been so much infested with 
prostitutes as at present. They and the brothel-keepers should 
be forced to work and be segregated. There are probably in the 
United Kingdom at least 400,000 prostitutes, and if we add to 
these the servants who wait on them, &c., they comprise at least 
500,000 people who might be set to work. At present they draw 
every year many millions of money from the taxpayers, from 
soldiers and others, which might be saved, waste them on un- 
necessary finery, rich food, &c., and poison the race. 

Wherever one goes one finds people’s labour wasted. At least 
20,000 able-bodied men and women are solely occupied in opening 
shop doors, theatre doors, picture-theatre doors, in selling pro- 
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grammes, chocolates, &c. As people can open doors themselves, 
and can buy programmes, chocolates, &c. without having them 
brought to their seats, these occupations and many similar ones 
should be abolished by law for the duration of the War. There 
are far too many cabs in the streets. Probably half of the cabs are 
used by prostitutes and the men with them. By doubling or 
trebling cab fares, which by a strange anomaly have remained as 
low as they were before the War, the majority of cab-users would 
be compelled to travel by tube, omnibus and tramway, and 
thousands of cab drivers, cab washers, &c., would be set free for 
war. work. 

Critical examination of the census of England and Wales seems 
to show that the following numbers might easily be set free for 
war work by appropriate measures : 


Unoccupied women . : ; 1,000,000 
Superfluous servants, laundry workers, ete. ; : . 300,000 
Clothing and clothing shops . ; . 250,000 
Food-retailers, public-houses, setuehenen’ rooms, ate. . 200,000 
Street vendors : : - : , " - 100,000 
Prostitutes ; ; ‘ ; e . 100,000 
Men living on their income . ; : 50,000 
Commercial travellers, insurance agents, and various . 50,000 


Total ; : : F ; : : - . 2,050,000 


If the estimate given should be correct, and I think it is a 
conservative one, England and Wales alone should be able to 
provide at least 2,000,000 war workers, and the United Kingdom 
should be able to furnish at least 2,500,000. However this cannot 
be effected by voluntary effort and persuasion, but only by legis- 
lation aiming deliberately at the elimination of the unoccupied 
and of the ill-occupied citizens. Of course, people cannot be set 
to work by foree. Work compulsorily done is always inefficiently 
done. Compulsion is only needed for preventing people making 
a living by idling or by continuing in totally unproductive and un- 
necessary employments. If by legislation the vast army of super- 
fluous servants, street vendors, door openers, fashion workers, 
tradesmen’s touts, &c. are eliminated, they will not remain with- 
out work for long. The high cost of living will speedily compel 
them to seek employment in those productive and necessary in- 
dustries which require labour. It is quite true that parlourmaids, 
waitresses, newspaper vendors, &c. are not likely to do good work 
behind the plough, at the docks, and in other laborious occupations. 
Every one of the displaced workers will, of course, seek work 
according to his or her abilities, and in consequence of the influx 
of hundreds of thousands of additional hands a general readjust- 
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ment of labour will take place and vigorous men will be set free 
for arduous work. 

Very iikely a considerable increase in national taxation would 
drive large numbers of the ill-occupied out of employment and 
would be an additional factor in forcing them and many of 
the unoccupied into productive work. It is therefore to be hoped 
that taxation will be further and very greatly increased by the 
next Budget. The national economy has hitherto been based on 
an inexhaustible super-abundance of workers. It will have to be 


’ reorganised and to be founded on a scarcity of labour. The vast 


cost of the War will make necessary the most intensive production 
for decades. Labour will remain scarce and the elimination of 
the unoccupied and the ill-occupied during the course of the War 
will prove of lasting advantage to the nation and to the race. The 
people must be taught that in buying superfluous objects, in mak- 
ing unnecessary improvements and repairs, and in employing 
unnecessary servants and other workers they are gravely weakening 
not only the national finances, but also the nation’s agricultural 
and industrial power for the prosecution of the War. Waste of 
labour in ostentation and luxury is at the present moment as 
wicked as waste of food. 

Unfortunately the activity of the National Service Department 
has hitherto been very disappointing. We have been told that 
it has registered about 150,000 workers, but in spite of repeated 
inquiries we have not been told how many of these have aetually 
been set to work. I applied for service as an agricultural labourer 
on the 7th of February, the first day that the National Service 
scheme was started. After some days I had to attend a Labour 
Exchange, where I explained that I could walk twenty-five miles 
a day, that I was very strong, that I was able to ride, drive, 
and groom horses, that I thought it more important to produce 
food than write articles, that I would carry letters or coal, or do 
anything wanted. Since then I have applied for work a number 
of times at the Labour Exchanges, where I found a number of 
vigorous young men languidly attending to forms and books, and 
at Mr. Chamberlain’s headquarters, but I have not yet been given 
any work. At the latter place there was a crowd of indignant men 
who also clamoured for work but could not get it. Inquiries 
among men of all classes who have applied for National Service 
show that my experience has been the universal one. I have not 
yet discovered a single man who has obtained work through the 
National Service Department, although its frantic appeals con- 
tinue. It almost looks as if the principal object of this organisa- 
tion was to compile a register and to induce willing workers to 
fill up forms. Meanwhile, farmers and other employers of labour 
are clamouring for workers, and willing workers are clamouring 
for work. 
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I have shown in an article which I was allowed to contribute 
to this Review’ that American workers engaged in the manufag. 
turing industries, mining and transport, produce approximately 
three times as much as do their British colleagues engaged in the 
identical employments, owing to the use of superior machinery, 
My statement and the exhaustive figures given in support of it 
have been widely discussed by technical and other journals but 
have not successfully been challenged. I have further shown in 
this Review’ that, owing to the pressure of war, output per head in 
this country has doubled since the outbreak of the War. By 
improving organisation and mechanical outfit still further, output 
per man may once more be doubled without increasing in any 
way the arduousness or the hours of labour for the individual 
worker. In agricultural production also the United Kingdom is 
far behind the United States. By introducing the most modem 
and the most perfect agricultural machinery, agricultural pro- 
duction per head can be increased many times. One ploughman 
can do the work of six or ten ploughmen by using a multiple 
plough, &c. Great Britain can undoubtedly double and more 
than double her present agricultural and her industrial production 
by reorganising her man power, by setting to work the unoccupied, 
by causing the ill-occupied to engage in the productive industries 
and by perfecting the organisation of commerce, transport, the 
manufacturing industries, and agriculture, and replacing the 
old-fashioned and largely ineffective mechanical outfit of this 
country by the most perfect machinery, the use of which will 
facilitate and humanise labour, and enrich the people by the vastly 
increased production of commodities of every kind. 


J. Evtis BARKER. 


1 ‘Britain’s War Finance and Economic Future: a Forecast and a Warn- 
ing,’ The Nineteenth Century and After, December 1915. 

2 «Britain’s Coming Industrial Supremacy,’ Zhe Nineteenth Century and 
After, October 1916. 





RUSSIA'S SELF-REALISATION 


In the long round of ceremonial connected with the Coronation 
of Nicholas the Second at Moscow in June 1896, there was one 
supreme moment. In it the Emperor and Empress, now crowned 
and wearing their imperial robes, appeared at the head of the 
Red Staircase in the Kremlin, and showed themselves to the 
people, gathered in the person of their representatives in the 
Square below. The expectant multitude, in itself an open 
treatise on ethnography and a study in contrasts—for it included 
the heavily bejewelled Emir of Bokhara together with the peasant 
members of provincial Zemstvos—let loose their pent-up feelings 
in the wildest acclamation. Being close enough to see the effect 
of the reception upon the two solitary figures, one realised that 
heart had gone out to heart—that Emperor and people were one. 
And now after one and twenty years of tragedy—for the man 
who summoned the First Hague Conference also permitted the 
adventure of the Russo-Japanese war—relieved by flashes of 
comprehending insight—for while Alexander the Second liberated 
a class, Nicholas the Second by the Prohibition ukaz set free a 
nation—we read his final utterance: ‘In these decisive days in 
the life of Russia we have thought that we owed to our people 
the close union and organisation of all its forces for the reali- 
sation of rapid victory, for which reason, in agreement with 
the Imperial Duma, we have recognised that it is for the good 
of the country that we should abdicate the Crown of the Russian 
State, and lay down the supreme power.’ In the whole story 
there is much that is poignantly reminiscent of Saul, King of 
Israel—a man wrestling with an unsought task that was beyond 
his powers ; with a deep strain of mysticism that made him seek 
for help in very, doubtful quarters ; and, in the end, rejected. 


In the first enthusiasm of the War all political parties in the 
Duma united, and the Cabinet of Ministers, although mainly 
conservative, yet held within it as late as the summer of 1915 
several members with a liberal and progressive outlook, notably 
M. Sazonoff, who with Sir George Buchanan has been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about the present Anglo-Russian under- 
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standing, M. Krivoshein, Minister of Agriculture, and Count 
Ignatiev, Minister of Education. From the beginning a deter. 
mining factor in the conduct of the War had been the association 
with the Government of the Unions of the Zemstvos (County 
Councils) and Towns. At first their labours were confined to the 
care of the sick.and wounded, but with the growing complexity 
of the War and the inability of the Government to cope with the 
new conditions, such further functions as the charge of the refu. 
gees who were leaving Poland in hundreds of thousands, and the 
provision of additional feeding stations and clothing for the army, 
were laid upon them. Side by side with all these activities 
another series of influences was developing along sinister lines, 
A considerable group, not numerically large when compared with 
any other well-defined class or party in Russia, but possessed of 
power and influence out of all proportion to its size, unsympa 
thetic to the Entente with democratic Britain and republican 
France and regarding the Kaiser as the mainstay of the Mon- 
archical principle, feared above all things the overthrow of Ger 
many. What they desired was an early peace and a good trade 
treaty with Germany. It is not necessary to suppose that every 
reactionary was a pro-German—there were undoubtedly sincerely 
patriotic reactionaries—but every pro-German tended to be 
reactionary, and with them the Germans have been in closest 
touch from the declaration of war, so that secrecy of movement 
or intention became an absolute impossibility. 

In no other country in the world has foreign policy been made 
so subservient to internal politics as in Russia, and a curious 
reflection of this was seen in the progress of the War. Every 
victory in the field was used by the Government to strengthen 
the reactionary side of things at home, while on the other hand 
the pro-Germans worked to hinder victory and even turn it into 
defeat. When the full record of pro-German activity in Russia 
during the War can be disclosed, the wonder will be that the 
Russians were able to accomplish what they did. The outlines 
of one incident may be given as stated by a Riga deputy at a 
political supper previous to the meeting of the Duma in August 
1915, and afterwards repeated in the Duma. When the Germans 
entered Mitau they found enough leather collected and left behind 
to make the ‘ uppers’ of many hundred thousand pairs of boots. 
It was determined that nothing of the kind should happen if 
Riga should fall. A commission of ‘evacuation’ was sent down 
from Petrograd under General Z. to empty the town of every- 
thing that could be of any possible service to the enemy. It was 
met on arrival by K., the Governor-General of the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, who although a civilian intimated to the General that he 
must also report to him. Everything in the way of heavy metal 
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from church bells to kitchen utensils was put in process of 
jemoval, yet on a certain Saturday in July K. brought in a train 
to Riga loaded with tens of thousands of poods of copper which 
he had collected in the surrounding districts. Riga amongst 
other things is the centre of the rubber industry in Russia, and 
General Z. had given particular orders for the evacuation of the 
Provodnik Factory; yet on a visit of inspection some ten days 
later, he found the place stocked with rubber tyres, and in addi- 
tion discovered another collection in an adjoining factory devoted 
toa quite different industry. As the result of the exposure in the 
Duma, K. was dismissed but speedily reappointed to another 
important position. That a crisis was bound to come sooner or 
later was, accordingly, realised in the early summer of 1915, 
particularly after the exposure of the shameful deception of the 
country in the matter of munitions by General Sukhomlinoff, 
Minister of War. In consequence of the steady retreat of the 
Russian forces and the progressive surrender of fortresses through- 
out that summer, the country became somewhat more convinced 
that suspicions which had been aroused even before the Battle of 
Tannenberg were fully justified, and that General Sukhomlinoff 
did not stand alone. In particular M. Shtcheglovitoff, Minister 
of Justice, Shakovsky, Minister of Industry and Commerce, and 
Maklakoff, late Minister of the Interior, were suspect. The 
country was in real and imminent danger, and the problem before 
the Progressive minds in the Duma was whether to attack the 
enemy within before renewing the attack on the enemy without. 
With the highest patriotism and a sense of their duty to their 
Allies, it was decided to make renewed cause with the better 
elements in the Government, and the Unions were asked to take 
upon themselves the organisation of the country for the pro- 
duction of munitions. 

In the light of subsequent events it is interesting to go over 
notes of conversations in the summer of 1915 with certain of the 
members of the present Provisional Government. Thus M. 
Rodzianko, the illustrious President of the Duma, who is in a 
peculiar sense the voice of Russia to-day, impressed one as above 
all ‘taken up with the prime necessity of beating the Germans.’ 
Even then he saw clearly that in the end Ministers must be re- 
sponsible to the Duma, and that things were moving rapidly in 
that direction. M. Gutchkoff, ex-President of the Duma, whose 
untiring service at the Front in the interests of the Red Cross only 
ceased when he was invited to become Chairman of the Central 
Industrial Munitions Committee in connexion with the Unions, 
and who at present holds the post of Minister of War in the 
Provisional Government, spoke of the situation as grave. The 
defeats had produced a great impression on the country, but 
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Russia had not in the least lost heart. The reverses only made 
her the more resolved to see the thing through. ‘We are deter. 
mined to organise until the army is the nation.’ Prof. Miliukoff, 
the present Foreign Minister, summarised the situation in his 
usual clear and succinct manner. ‘ At present we are returning 
to the conditions of the days in which we won the beginnings of 
political liberty. There are certain striking analogies. In each 
case the immediate occasion was a war, but while that with 
Japan was unpopular, the War of to-day is popular. In each 
case Russia was partly unsuccessful and a feeling of discontent 
was awakened. To-day the Government begins to feel isolated 
and wants popular support. After the Japanese war Russia 
entered on the beginning of political life, but it was only a 
beginning. Now we have had ten years of experience: we see 
things more clearly, and we understand them better. If matters 
go on as badly as they do at present, we may be brought face to 
face with difficulties, because the masses in our country are not 
politically educated, and their share in the situation may then 
be dangerous. That however depends on the Government. The 
feeling, except in certain small extreme groups on either wing 
(i.e. of the Right and Left), is decidedly for the War. There 
is no difference of ‘opinion on that subject between the political 
parties proper: on that we are united. There is of course sup- 
posed to be a certain amount of Germanophile feeling in the 
surroundings of the Court and amongst the ultra-Conservative 
_ groups. The contention of the latter is that alliance with 
Germany preserves Russia from moving along the lines of 
Western development—preserves the ancient regime, in short. 
The people, on the contrary, at the present moment are extremely 
suspicious of Germanophile feeling. The programme of the 
Liberal party has not been much modified since the begin 
ning of the War, although the actual platform may have 
been slightly changed. The time however is not favourable 
to fight for that programme. Yet unless its chief demands are 
granted, Russia cannot start the real life of political free- 
dom. But, I repeat, it is not the time just now for that. ... 
A Ministry responsible to the Duma can only be introduced by 
practice, not by an order. Accordingly at present we cannot go 
beyond the demand for a Ministry that commands the confidence 
of the country.’ 

But perhaps most luminous of all were these words of a lead- 
ing member of the Progressive party, who was recently entrusted 
with an investigation to report upon the possibility of intro- 
ducing the Zemstvo into the Caucasus, and whose name 
appeared in some of the earlier forecasts of the Provisional 
Government : ‘The Russian Government does not command the 
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regard of any great section of the population, as is the case in 
other countries. The Government is always esteemed in Britain 
as a Government : with us it is another matter. We detest our 
Government, and that is the reason why it is difficult to aid it 
wholeheartedly. Some of its members speak liberally, but when 
it comes to action it is a different matter. In Britain you could 
not imagine a Minister who thinks that there ought to be no 
Parliament : but we have such Ministers in Russia.’ 

We may pass over a year. In the interval, for reasons into 
which it is impossible to enter, the Cabinet was progressively 
purged of the remaining Liberal elements, and with the advent 
of M. Stiirmer as Premier, and later of M. Protopopoff as 
Minister of the Interior, the reactionary campaign increased in 
boldness. Its efforts were mainly directed against the Unions 
of the Towns and County Councils, about which it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that they were now practically doing every- 
thing for the country except actually fighting or leading the 
armies in the field. The secret of the Revolution lies in the com- 
plete understanding and mutual admiration that had developed 
during the last two years between the army and the Unions. 
The present Premier, Prince Lvov, was the heart and soul of 
the Union of the Zemstvos, a sort of incarnation of the Russia 
that is to be. Further the army was now no longer composed 
as in times of peace of young fellows who were doing their service, 
and who would throw up their caps in the air for the Czar at the 
bidding of an officer on any and every occasion. It was now 
primarily the army of the reserves—men who had been in the 
villages when the first wounded and discharged soldiers came 
home to tell of the early days of mismanagement, when with bad 
food, and scant munitions, and sometimes without rifles, they had 
stood up valiantly against the foe, armed indeed with little else 
than their unconquerable spirit. It was also composed of the 
survivors of the first year, whom a few months had transformed 
into veterans—men who had lived through the gradual change 
as the Unions found more and more laid upon them in connexion 
with the conduct of the War. It was led by superior officers 
who would send their ‘ intendants’ (commissariat officers) direct 
to the bureaux of the Unions, clamant with needs, knowing that 
only that way would anything ever be done. 

It is necessary to consider the later growth and expansion of 
the work of the Unions in order to understand how they came 
to exercise such a potent influence, not merely on the army, but 
on the country as a whole. It must be borne in mind that from 
the beginning their legal character has never been made clear : 
their rights have never been strictly defined. With regard to 
the rights of property, for example, although they own property 
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yet their legal hold on it is of the slenderest. The business of 
the first meeting of the Committee of the Union of Zemstyos 
after the declaration of war included a formal request to the 
Government for legalisation, but to the end it was ignored, 
Although the Government was compelled by the exigencies of the 
War to accept the assistance of the Unions, yet every extension 
of activity was grudgingly granted. The Government’s intention 
in refraining from their legalisation was to be in a position to 
dissolve them at the end of the War, for it suspected, although 
quite unjustly, some political arriére pensée in the organisations 
and their activities. With the advent of M. Protopopoff a 
definite policy of hindrance and repression was inaugurated. 
Of the two Unions that of the Zemstvos (Zemsky Soius) is 
considerably the larger, and has conducted its operations mainly 
at the Front ; the activities of the Union of Towns (Soius Gorodoy) 
have been located more in the interior. During the past twelve 
months the work of the former Union has developed particularly 
in Kiev, Minsk, Pskoff and Tiflis. The variety and number of 
institutions and activities arising around its Committees have 
tended to grow all the time, and include hospitals, ‘ detachments’ 
for work at the Front, of which there are some fifty, trains for 
the transportation of the wounded, provision against epidemics, 
erection of bathhouses, shops, food stations even for the workmen 
labouring on the roads and railways in Trans-Caucasia, horses and 
steamboats for army transport, requisites for engineers, materials 
against gas attacks, including the erection of meteorological 
stations for observations and soon. They have also latterly taken 
a supplementary share in supplying boots and other articles of 
clothing for the army, and they have furnished motor cars to the 
number of 1800 for hospitals and transport of the wounded, and 
a further 2000 for the organisations of the Ministry of War. 
One of the newest departments concerns itself with the care of 
the maimed, providing them with artificial limbs and teaching 
them useful occupations. Further, provisional arrangements had 
been made to entrust this Union with the right to collect all the 
leather in the country (Siberia excepted), and regulate this 
industry in the interests of the army, but the cancelling of this 
arrangement was one of M. Protopopoff’s initial actions as 
Minister of the Interior. Again, the whole arrangement for 
the provision of meat for the army is now in the hands of the 
Zemsky Union. The commandeering of cattle is done on a 
regular principle. If a peasant’s herd consists of but a single 
animal, he is left with it; if he has two, one may be taken; if 
three, one is taken, and after that the requisition is in proportions 
varying from 25 to 50 per cent. The army is exceedingly well 
looked after. Thus all the Siberian butter is now kept for it, 
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although transport difficulties have supervened. But this cir- 
cumstance largely helps to explain the shortage of that commodity 
in Moscow, which used to have Vologda and Siberia from which 
to draw on, just as Petrograd was formerly supplied from Riga 
and Reval, and has lost at any rate the former source. The 
Union however was not allowed to handle this commodity. It 
should be added that through all this national work the Union 
has not entirely forgotten the original function of the Zemstvo 
and has also engaged in securing medicines for the Zemstvos 


. themselves. 


In the early days of its existence the Union of Towns mainly 
occupied itself with the care of the wounded, since it was natural 
that these should be sent to the towns in greatest numbers—work 
which owing to the magnitude of its scale absorbed practically 
all the energy of the Union in the first instance. Accordingly 
its work was localised ; on the other hand the Union of Zemstvos 


.was free to advance at once towards the Front and occupied all 


the positions of need, so that there was no possibility of expansion 
later for the Union of Towns in that direction. Like the Union 
of Zemstvos the Union of Towns has increased the number of 
beds in its hospitals by 100,000 during the past year. In the 
Union of Towns Moscow has taken the leading part. As a 
member of the Union, Moscow contributed a million roubles to its 
funds, and has passed 1,900,000 wounded through her hospitals 
since the beginning of the War up to October 1916. But, in 
addition, the Municipality has done a great deal of work directly 
on its own account. It has its own Department of Munitions 
and Supplies, which has initiated some interesting lines of activity. 
One of the big tramway depots, for example, has been given overt 
to the making of shells, with a daily output of 3000, which will 
rise to 4000. The Municipality also has 10,000 people working 
at the repair of worn-out boots sent back from the Front ; army 
overcoats are treated in the same way by others. It makes 
munition carts, and has turned out four million ‘ papakhi’ (fur 
hats). 

As a rule the two Unions work independently of one another, 
particularly in European Russia, although some activities are 
shared in certain districts. Both Unions have taken a great 
interest in the Russian prisoners in Germany, making a register 
of them and supplying relatives and friends with information. 
Latterly there has also been a Joint Committee for the refugee 
work, although this has tended to grow less, partly because the 
great masses of the refugees have now been settled, but mainly 
because the Government in pursuit of its retrogressive policy had 
been gradually taking over the arrangements for this activity into 
its own hands again. Their conjoint fight against epidemics has 
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been uniformly successful: dysentery serum, for example, was 
prepared in great quantities, but these quantities have not been 
required. 

But this united work has been most developed in the case 
of the conjoint Department for Army Supply, which was com- 
posed of five members from each of the Unions with the Mayor 
of Moscow (M. Tchelnakoff) and Prince Lvov at the head. 
Amongst these is distributed the supervision of its five main 
departments, one for distributing orders to the factories ; another 
for materials—concerned with coal, iron, leather, wood; a 
chemical department dealing with sulphuric acid, nitric acid, 
gases, masks, etc.; a Transport Department, and a Commercial 
Department. This Council, which meets three times a week, 
has also a member in America, and another in Petrograd. Its 
greatest advance during the past year has been in the increase 
of factories, particularly for making explosives and shells, but 
also other necessities such as saddles, carts, horseshoes, articles 
of wood and army clothing. Hitherto the Orders Department 
has been buying in bulk, but difficulty arose as the railways were 
no longer allowed to handle in bulk. Again, it fixes the prices 
for goods where it has been given the monopoly in a commodity, 
as, for instance, leather; no private individual can give or take 
orders for leather goods. This Department of Army Supply is 
directly under the War Office, through which come all the orders, 
but working at its own hand it has effected some very remarkable 
savings. Thus on a 9-million rouble order to three firms, the 
Department got the work done for 238,000 roubles less than the 
Government allowance. From June 1915 to June 1916 the 
Department was given orders to the extent of 75 million roubles 
by the Government, and arranged the contracts for the work for 
62 millions, thus saving some 13 millions to the country ; 63 per 
cent. of the contracts had been completed by September. A 
second order from June 1916 to June 1917 for 91 millions had 
been placed to the extent of 74 millions up to October 1916, and 
on these contracts 8} millions had been saved. The contracts 
were largely given to young firms and organisations. 

It is apparent that activities on such a scale and conducted 
in such a spirit of genuine patriotism, contrasting in every 
respect with the administrative work of the Government, could 
not fail to appeal to the imagination of the people, to whom and 
to the army the synthetic word ‘ Zemgor ’! means as much as 
the word ‘ Anzac’ does to us. Yet when the Union of Towns 
proposed in November to convoke a Conference to deal with the 
* It is compounded from the first syllables of the words Zemstvo (County 


Council) and Gorod (Town), and is used with reference to the Unions or any 
of their activities. 
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question of the food and fuel supply, which was rapidly becoming 
acute, Protopopoff vetoed the project. The stupidity which for- 
bade grain to be sold between adjacent districts, so that while 
one might have plenty it could do nothing to assist its beleaguered 
neighbour, and which enveloped every attempt to bring food into 
the towns, was too colossal to be normal, and the impression 
rapidly grew that it was all part of a scheme to foment popular 
discontent that might give the Government an opportunity to 
arrange a separate peace and at the same time crush the people. 
Simultaneously measures were introduced, e.g. to make violent 
requisitions of grain from the peasants, to compel them to work 
for normal wages with every other price abnormal, to call up 
old classes of reservists for the army from useful work while it 
was not possible to employ them in the army owing to the lack 
of arms and munitions—all of which tended to disorganisation. 
But. most amazing of all were the strikes which broke out with 
systematic regularity in the different ‘munition’ factories—one 
day in the Baranovsky Factory on the Viborg side of Petrograd, 
next day in another on the Vasili Ostrov side. A friend of the 
writer made a private investigation of some of these strikes. In 
one case his emissary received the following reply to a question 
addressed to one of the strikers as to the reason for their coming 
out. ‘We are doing nothing, out here on strike. Comrades 
arrived and said that there were traitors in the Government and 
that it was necessary to make a demonstration and so go on 
strike. At six o’clock the night shift arrived and found the 
factory closed. We arrived at seven in the morning and found 
the place still shut, but I don’t know why.’ In another case the 
strikers came out in answer to a leaflet supposedly issued by one 
of the smaller Socialist parties. It ran as follows: ‘ We invite 
our comrades to follow the example of our comrades in Europe, 
and above all, of our comrades in Germany, who are all united 
and who fight against the War.’ So manifest a falsehood could 
not have been signed, in the investigator’s opinion, by any 
genuine party Socialist. His first probings elicited an admission 
from one of the signatories that the statement was not true, but 
that it was necessary to exaggerate to make an impression on the 
people. His further examination left him convinced that a 
majority of the signatories were police agents in disguise. 

In such an atmosphere, amidst the mutterings of the coming 
storm, the Duma met in November. So far M. Protopopoff’s 
sole piece of constructive policy was an attempt (which the Duma 
fortunately thwarted) to increase the numbers of the gendarmes 
under the ’87 law: he-had certainly been having them trained 
in the use of Maxim guns for weeks before. But what lent real 
seriousness to the meeting was the knowledge that one of the 
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greatest living Russian patriots, the present Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, had realised that the time had come publicly to accuse 
the Premier of that treachery of which everyone had long felt 
morally assured. From the balconies of the Diplomatic Gallery 
it is possible to look down into the outer vestibule on the level 
of the floor of the Duma, where the religious service is held that 
precedes the opening of any Session. There, within two paces 
of one another, side by side, together facing the priest, stood 
M. Stiirmer, leaning on his stick, and M. Rodzianko, stalwart 
and erect, the two men representative of the worst and the best in 
Russian political life. And during the beautiful prayers for the 
souls of the departed, added to the service since the beginning of 
the War, both knelt together, along with the whole assembled 
company. Thereafter, within a few minutes, the President was 
thundering in the Duma against the idea of a separate peace in 
the full hearing of the Cabinet. After the opening speech, the 
Premier rose and very deliberately walked out, followed by all 
the Ministers with one or two exceptions. Of the later speeches 
we may refer to those of the present Ministers. M. Kerensky, 
now Minister of Justice, is a remarkable orator. Very youthful 
in appearance, he mounted the platform, gripped the sides of 
the reading-desk firmly with both hands, paused a moment or 
two until there was absolute silence in the crowded Chamber, 
and then commenced a sustained attack on the Government. 
Speaking without note, and passionate with scorn till his voice 
became harsh and raucous, he looked steadily in front of him all 
the time, never even deigning to turn towards the two raised 
boxes on his immediate right reserved for Ministers and now 
occupied by only one or two, and the assistants of the others, 
but with short jerky movements of his thumb in their direction 
merely referring to them with infinite disdain as ‘ eti liudi’ 
(these people). As denunciation followed denunciation the 
protests from the Right became correspondingly violent, and 
were hardly subdued by the constant agitated use of the Pre- 
sidential bell calling the House to order. Eventually he was 
compelled to desist. Quite different in character was the speech 
of Professor Miliukoff. Read somewhat closely from notes in a 
sharp incisive way, with every phrase punctuated by movements 
of the body or arms, it held his audience from the first word. In 
Russia, that land of natural human life, you will often notice 
that if at any public gathering the people in the farther back 
seats of a hall have any difficulty in hearing some one whom 
they wish particularly to hear, they will leave their seats in the 
course of the address, creep up the passage ways, and stand 
close up to the speaker or sit upon the platform at his feet. 
So was it that day in the Duma. Miliukoff was ‘saying things.’ 
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With remorseless logic he impaled the hapless Premier on the 
horns of the dilemma of stupidity or ill-will. With a certain 
generosity he attributed the greater part of M. Stiirmer’s activities 
to stupidity : ‘ but if there is any ill-will, it is treason; and he 
must go.’ And he went—eventually to Copenhagen. Then 
came the unheeded warning of the murder of Rasputin, and the 
arrest of the Labour Members of the War Industrial Committee. 
But the limits of the patience and long-suffering of the Russian 
people had now been reached, and in a day the country stepped 
practically alongside of its Allies. 

And what of the future? Of all the businesses brought afresh 
into being by the War, that of prophecy stands at the heaviest 
discount. Yet a Provisional Government that has achieved 
within a week, in the middle of a great war, a record that has 
amazed the world, may well be trusted for the future. Privileged 
personally to know half of its members, the writer has been 
surprised at nothing in that record unless it be the extent of the 
concessions that have had to be made to the Socialist and Repub- 
lican section, indicated in paragraphs 2, 5, 7 and 8 of the bases 
of policy of the new Cabinet. For however inevitable, ulti- 
mately, be the universal movement in the direction of that form 
of government shown to the world by the United States of 
America and France, Russia would appear to be hardly ready for 
such a step, and the bases of policy have evidently been drawn up 
under the influence of the workmen of the towns. But these are 
as a drop in the bucket compared with the great peasant popula- 
tion of the country, in whose hearts there is a deep and instinctive 
love and reverence for the ‘ Little Father,’ which will not easily 
pass in spite of the failures of any individual Emperor. Conse- 
quently it is to be hoped that the Constituent Assembly will foliow 
the line of moderate Liberal opinion, and elect the Grand Duke 
Michael—described in conversation by one of his most intimate 
personal friends as ‘the noblest cavalier and finest gentleman 
in Russia to-day ’—as Constitutional Monarch. 

The Revolution is the hardest blow that Germany has received 
in the War to date. Hitherto Russia has been fighting with one 
arm bound; now she can really prosecute the War whole- 
heartedly. But further, there is at last a chance for her and 
Great Britain to come to a permanent and complete understand- 
ing. One of the most charming personalities in the Provisional 
Government is M. Shingarev, at present Minister of Agriculture, 
who will probably, however, eventually become Minister of 
Finance, to which subject he has specially devoted his energies 
although he began public life as a village doctor. Only three 
days before the historic meeting of the Duma in November 1916, 
in view of all that was coming, he gave the writer his views on 
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the desirability for some such understanding, based on the fact 
that there was no quarter or direction in which their interests 
were antagonistic, for while Russia was a continental power, 
Britain was a maritime power, while Russia was essentially an 
agricultural country, Britain was essentially industrial, and while 
Britain was a colonial power, Russia was not : it was difficult to 
say why there should be any point of conflict. 

Another interesting personality is the new Minister of 
Education, M. Manuiloff, an ex-Rector and one-time Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Moscow. Latterly he 
has been editing the Russkaya Viedimosti with a vigour and out 
spokenness that have been refreshing to the country. It was he 
who referred to one of the interminable new appointments to 
Ministerial office as merely the stepping up of a fresh individual 
to turn the handle of the same old machine, whereas what was 
necessary was a radical reconstruction of the machine itself. He 
has always felt strongly about the unfair treatment of the Jews 
in the matter of university education, and will be ready to carry 
out to the full the wide-visioned programme of his predecessor, 
Count Ignatiev, with regard to the exchange of Professors and 
students between Russia and her Allies, and the removal of the 
disabilities on foreign teachers in Russia. 

On one occasion in discussing the reason of the visionary cast 
of the Russian mind with a young Russian philosopher, he gave 
this explanation : ‘In Britain you have great traditions of which 
you are justly proud, and when in active concentration on the 
work of the moment you seek for inspiration, you lift your eyes 
and look at the past. But we in Russia, we have no traditions, or 
if we have, we are not very proud of them, and so our eyes are 
always on the future.’ The day has come, and to that forward 
look, she can, without any reproach, now add a backward glance. 


J. Y. SIMPSON. 
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MORALITY AND GERMAN WAR AIMS 


ly an able article which appeared last year in the May 
number of this Review, on ‘The Real Aims of the ‘‘ Peaceful”’ 
German Nation,’ Mr. J. W. Headlam examined the various 
Manifestoes published by German representative bodies and 
exposed the War Aims which actuated the German people 
in this great conflict. In many cases he was not able then to 
procure the original documents ; but in every case his statements 
and conclusions have proved true and fair. 

I have had before me the most recent publication of such a 
manifesto, and though it represents rather the more extreme view 
and is in so far opposed to those of the more moderate or pacificist 
section, it is not the official manifesto of the Alldeutsche Partei, 
and must be considered as representing the opinions of the large 
section of the German people who now dominate the political 
activity of the country. It contains the official programme of 
the Six Associations representing Professional Classes, as well 
as the Agricultural, Industrial, and Commercial interests of the 
country. It is practically identical in substance with the mani- 
festo of the ‘ Intellectuals,’ a document which in 1916 had 
already received 1340 signatures from eminent men of learning 
and education, when its further circulation and publication were 
prohibited by the Government. 

It is important and significant to realise that this manifesto 
of the Six Associations, having been suppressed by the Govern- 
ment on previous occasions, is now permitted to appear, and is 
thus published and brought up to date in an article by Professor 
Dr. D. Schafer in two numbers of the weekly Das Gréssere 
Deutschland of January 27 and February 3, 1917. Still more 
enlightening for us is the fact that the writer successfully shows 
how the German demands as formulated in this manifesto do not 
exceed those put forward on several occasions by the Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg himself, and does this by quoting 
ipsissima verba from the Chancellor’s speeches. 

German demands on the conclusion of peace may be 
summarised in plain words as follows : 

(1) As regards France. The territory already occupied must 
be retained, especially those districts which are ‘industrially the 
735 
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richest,’ such as Briey-Longwy. Military authorities will have 

to decide which other parts are to be claimed, even those not 

yet in German occupation, such as Belfort, Toul, and Verdun, 

When the moment has arrived for a renewed offensive in the 

West, the question of the north-western seaboard of France will 
be considered. : 

(2) So far from Restitution and Reparation of Belgium, that 
unhappy country is to be for ever taken from its present rulers 
and people. It is not to be annewed in the full technical and legal 
meaning of that term; but it is to be subdivided into two main 
parts, the Flemish and Walloon. The Flemish, the Norther 
or Germanic part, is to be in some form under German control 
from the military, administrative, as well as economic, point 
of view. From the latter point of view this will be not only 
advantageous, but necessary for German industrial and commer- 
cial expansion. Of course it contains practically all the flourish- 
ing and commercial centres, Antwerp, Brussels, including even 
Liége. The remaining—Walloon—portion ‘need even not be 
administered uniformly.’ ‘The districts of the Ardennes and 
the Meuse, of especial military importance to us, could be 
organised separately. Belgian Luxemburg belonged to the 
German Confederation between 1815 and 1839; in the eastmost 
Arrondissement (Arel) German is spoken even to-day.’ On the 
Flemish sea-coast strongly fortified harbours can be established. 

(3) All the Polish and Russian districts in German possession 
must be retained. The great potential agricultural resources of 
these territories can be exploited when they are inhabited anew 
by the Russian settlers of German origin who are now oppressed 
in Russia, while some agriculturists from Germany—returned 
soldiers and others—may rejoice in the possession of a flourishing 
rural home. Even some of the German emigrants in the Western 
United States and Canada might return to the fertile land offered 
to them. 

(4) Concerning England, the manifesto is singularly reticent. 
It even goes out of its way positively to abjure the ambition of 
forming a rival world-empire ; also to lay no claim to the annexa- 
tion of the great British Colonies. Perhaps the unpleasant 
experiences of a very tangible nature furnished by the fighting 
forces from these British Colonies may have modified the opinions 
held before the War by these militarists and expansionists. Of 
course all her Colonies are to be restored to Germany after the 
War, with the addition of the Belgian Congo. Also Freedom of 
the Sea is to be established. The command of strong harbours 
on the Belgian Coast and, perhaps, also in Northern France (if 
Bellona continues to favour them) is all that can or need ‘be 
demanded for the present. As regards the East, however, the 
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demands are emphatic and clear, and this requirement concerning 
England equally concerns Turkey, and is put under the para- 
graph concerning the Turkish Empire: ‘The Bagdad Railway, 
in spite of any claims on the part of England, must be extended 
to the open sea’: ‘unhampered overland communications from 
the North Sea to the waters of the Indian Ocean—nay, to India 
itself.’ 

This section dealing with Turkey, moreover, begins with the 
following momentous admission : ‘Our relations to Turkey con- 
stituted the real and ultimate cause (sind es letzten Endes 
gewesen) which drew us into this War.’ 

With occasional lapses of this kind, the manifesto is more 
instructive for what it leaves unsaid than for what is definitely 
stated. Colonial and overseas ambitions are for the time sup- 
pressed, and all efforts must be consolidated on the strengthening 
of European possessions and spheres of influence on the Continent, 
inland and on the seaboard. Colonies must be ignored for the 
present. When Germany is really strong in Europe, the rest will 
follow. Any mention of the American Continent, South or 
Central America, is studiously avoided. Manifestly the same 
applies to this case : Strength at home will assure strength abroad. 
It is also noteworthy that no mention is made of War Indemnities 
which once loomed so largely in the prospects of final victory. 


Such are, in plain words, the definite war aims. Naumann’s 
Mid-European Federation scheme is not favoured, or, if so, with 
essential limitations. Holland, the Balkan States, Switzerland, 
Denmark, etc., are not mentioned or are slurred over. By an 
interesting implication Holland (which gains in its national 
strength through the Flemings using the same language) will 
share the German dominance of the ‘ Flemish Commonwealth’ 
when once it is constituted. But the Polish Provinces of Prussia 
and Alsace-Lorraine have taught the lesson not to allow those new 
spheres of German political power to share the blessings of the 
Imperial German Constitution and to make their voice heard in 
German affairs in the future. Military and economic dominance 
of them : but nc voice in the Reichstag! The same warning is 
extended to all the smaller States which might enter the Mid- 
European League : they must not be a burden to Germany (they 
might be allowed to be of advantage to that God-favoured 
Empire), and must bear their own economic and military burdens. 

These are the terms demanded by Germany for the conclusion 
of a peace. 

From the lips of the Chancellor, as well as in the speeches 
and publications of almost every German soldier, politician, 
and publicist, we have been informed that the reasons for their 
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demands are the security of the German Empire, so that ‘ never 
again can such an attack be made on their freedom.’ The ground 
on which the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine was justified, 
urged by Moltke and his military assessors against the advice 
of Bismarck, was the defensive security of the new German 
Empire. We then heard nothing of the economic independence, 
the right for free development and expansion of the industrial 
resources of this growing economical community which in reality 
forms the chief justification for the war aims in all the present 
manifestoes. 

Without special knowledge of military matters, it can still be 
understood how the possession of Alsace-Lorraine, especially the 
fortresses of Metz and Strassburg, may have been considered as 
necessary for the defensive security of Germany. But we entirely 
fail to see how the occupation of Belgium, and especially the 
possession of a marshy sea-coast with military harbours in imme- 
diate proximity to the island coast of the strongest maritime 
Power, adds to the defensive security of the German Empire 
compared with the present German harbours on the North Sea 
and the Baltic, joined together by the Kiel Canal, and protected 
by most tortuous and difficult approaches from either side; 
although we may, under certain conditions of internal German 
power and exterior complications—weakening for the time being 
the actual or potential enemies—see how such a coast and 
its harbours may be most useful for offensive warfare. Nor can 
we quite understand how the command of communications from 
the North Sea to the Indian Ocean is necessary for the defensive 
security of the German Empire ; though we can well comprehend 
its offensive value. 

What we can however fully understand and what must appeal 
to the meanest German intelligence—perhaps even to that of the 
meanest inhabitant of Belgium, France, Russia or the British 
Empire—is the great economic gain and the consequent increase 
of wealth to Germany in the possession of the rich Belgian 
industrial centres, the manufacturing and mining districts of 
Northern France, the fertile lands of Western Russia and Poland, 
as well as the complete control of the communications between 
the North Sea and the Indian Ocean, with the power of pro- 
tective and prohibitive tariffs against all other nations. We can 
also realise that, with military predominance and the possibility 
of naval predominance as well, backed by enormous increase 
in wealth, the offensive power of Germany all over the world is 
fraught with the most alluring possibilities in the minds of the 
German people. But these prospects do not necessarily commend 
these war aims with the same intensity of favour to the peoples 
who are thus robbed or threatened. 
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What is most astounding in all this is its naiveté: that an 
intelligent nation and its intellectual leaders should be unable 
to realise the elementary mentality of other people and other 
nations, who are not all complete idiots unmindful of their own 
security, independence and interests. 

It cannot be considered inapposite or flippant to introduce 
what I have to say on this point by a German pleasantry illus- 
trative of at least one side of their normal life before the passion 
of war submerged all their social virtues and exaggerated all their 
failings and vices. At a table-d’héte dinner, during the first 
days of the asparagus season, a large platter containing under- 
grown specimens of that vegetable was handed round among the 
guests, so that each could take his limited share. Unfortunately, 
it first came to a fat and voracious German, who proceeded calmly 
to cut off all the heads and the riper green parts, and to place 
them on his plate. His horrified neighbour turned to him with 
the exclamation : ‘ Why, you are cutting off all the heads of the 
asparagus!’ ‘ What are you talking about?’ replied the fat man, 
‘that is the very best part of them!’ 

What must strike the reader in considering the German war 
aims put forward in their totality, and what has struck us in so 
many other publications and authoritative statements of their 
views and demands—to ignore entirely the brutality and barbarism 
of their war-methods and of individual atrocities—is the apparently 
complete absence of any impulse which makes for fair play or 
manifests the possession of altruistic imagination, sympathy, the 
sense of proportion and of humour. Like the gentleman of the 
asparagus, they think it quite enough to say ‘ This is necessary 
or even good for us.” The one line of argument which led to 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg giving deliberate expression to this 
amoral principle—as though in human society it corresponded to 
a law of nature—‘ necessity knows no law,’ is the one and only 
argument of a social or moral nature put forward in this manifesto, 
it having again and again been urged as the moral justification for 
German expansion before and since the war. As has been quoted 
above, they say ‘Right or wrong, we need more power and we 
must have it. Among the various aims for which we are 
struggling, two stand out clearly and pre-eminently, and 
for these we are fighting: in the West we must gain posses- 
sion of the Flemish coast line, including a part of Northern 
France; and in the East we must secure the line of direct 
communication from the North Sea to the Baghdad Railway 
and the Persian Gulf, nay beyond that, to the Indian Ocean 
and to India itself. Undeterred by English claims, the 
Baghdad Railway must be carried by us to the open sea; un- 
fettered overland communication from the North Sea to the waters 
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of the Indian Ocean, even to India itself!’ These are the words 
of the manifesto itself. It also candidly admits that Germany's 
relations to Turkey in their bearings upon these national aims 
“were the real final causes ’ which drew Germany into this war, 
In spite of all previous protestations made by the German Govern- 
ment to its people and to all neutrals, it is also here clearly ad- 
mitted that, though Russia may have been the first enemy it 
had to face in: this war, the real enemy was, and is, and will ever 
remain, England; because she stands in the way of the reali- 
sation of these two chief aims for which Germany is waging 
this War. ‘This National need of ours is what we are fighting 
for, and no higher aims are necessary. We need not consider 
the claims and interests of humanity or the rights and interests 
of other States, large or small—these can look after themselves. 
Phrasemongers and dreamers may prattle about this, not the 
truly patriotic Germans.’ 

The whole basis of such national and political principles is 
clearly and confessedly amoral. If it does claim morality, it is 
pure Nietzschean morality,’ preaching survival of the strongest as 
the principle of morality, the apotheosis of the ‘ Will to Power.’ 

One specious concession is apparently made to the moral con- 
sciousness of the civilised world. It is summed up in the word 
Kultur. But, even Kultur is modified and limited to German 
Kultur ; and, by the facile self-deception of sophistical argument- 
ation, the German people are persuaded that, in establishing and 
furthering their own Kultur, they are directly benefiting humanity 
at large and all other nations. Only through the increase of 
their material power can the blessings of German Kultur be en- 
forced upon the reluctant States and Nationalities, into which it 
will be carried by the force of arms, and to humanity at large 
beyond. It would only be weakening the Will to Power to 
realise the fact that these other nationalities have their own 
Kultur, and to sympathise with them, or even to apprehend their 
rights and interests in guarding their own Kultur. 

Students of German social history (Kultur-geschichte) during 
the years preceding this war noticed this change in the 
mentality of Germany, this degeneration as regards its standards 
of public morality. For the new terms Real-Politik and 
Interessen-Politik were constantly in the mouths of its leaders, 
from the Kaiser down to the political stump-speaker. | When 
pointing out this ominous change in the political training of the 
German people to the then German Chancellor, Prince Biilow 
(while discussing with him the scheme for the international 
excavation of Herculaneum in 1904), the present writer was in- 


* See Part II., Chapter i., pp. 168 seg. on Nietzsche’s Ethics in my 
Aristodemocracy, etc. 
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formed by him, ‘ that the German people required such stiffening 
of their political fibre, that they had been fed for ages on the 
pabulum of romantic sentimentality and fantastic catchwords, 
and were unfitted to cope with the real problems of the national 
foreign policy of their country ; that they required sobering down 
and the strong infusion of materialistic common-sense in the 
realisation of their true interests.’ The result has been that the 
German idealist and romanticist of old—who in reality did not 
long survive the Revolution of 1848—died a natural or unnatural 
death with the advent of the Prussian. Since 1870 he has more 
and more been replaced by the German Streber, whose numbers 
and whose influence and power have steadily grown, until he has 
dominated German politics, and has finally triumphed in forcing 
this war upon the German people and upon the world at large. 

Even the last shred of Kultur torn from the banner of German 
romanticism and idealism is dragged down and thrown into the 
dust heap of useless rubbish by the truthful and cynical confession 
of the intellectual representatives of the German people as 
expressed in Das Gréssere Deutschland. In the number of 
the 27th of January, 1917, which contains the first half of the 
war-aim manifesto of which I have given the substance above, 
there immediately follows it an article by Dr. Karl Mehrmann on 
Kultur- oder Interessen Politik. The following passages® from 
that article will show what importance is attached to the claims 
of Kultur as a factor in German war-aims : 

“We have been very profligate with the use of the word 
Kultur in this War. One cannot free oneself from the sus- 
Picion that, in constantly holding before our own eyes and those 
of others our mission of culture, we endeavoured to provide our- 
selves with some moral support, as if we had thought it necessary 
to justify ourselves in the eyes of neutrals, and as if we had lived 
in the delusion that we should thereby make an impression upon 
our adversaries. One might suspect that we had quailed at our 
own courage, when, without having declared war, we fell upon 
Belgium. The words ‘‘ necessity knows no law’’ sounded so 
courageous. Still, it was only the courage of the political 
defensive, not that of diplomatic offensive. A more active states- 
manship, filled more with the pluck to come to grips with the foe 
(“On to him !’’—’Ran an den Feind !) would, from the outset, 
have understood better how to place the guilt on the shoulders of 
the adversary and to put him in the wrong—even “neutral ”’ 
Belgium. From that day onward our policy could not free itself 
from this plea of necessity (Notstandsgefiihl). It has not yet 
been able to free itself from the scruples of private morality. 
Even unexpressed, the hope predominated to return home from 


® Gréssere Deutschland, Jan. 27, 1917, pp. 115, seq. 
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the great catastrophe with ‘‘a white waistcoat ’’ (Weiszer Weste), 
If Bismarck had dreamed that his delicious phrase in praise of 
Wissmann would some day be used to justify a diplomacy which 
is more than passive, apologetic rather than masterful, he would 
at once have protested against the possibility of such a misuse of 
his words. . . . Our nation, as a whole, did not go to the Front 
with the idea and the intention of protecting the greatest treasures 
of humanity. With sound instinct it knew, without a long pro- 
cess of thought, what it had to defend : wife and child, the feeble 
who remained at home, the work in the home, production of food 
and munitions, our thriving wealth, what had-already been won 
and would be won in the future, the right to share in all the 
possibilities of further development. If you wish to call this 
‘*Kultur,’’ well and good. You may as well call it honour and 
greatness, our present and our future. In one word, it was the 
instinct of national self-assertion which in those unforgettable 
August days of 1914 rallied to the flag those millions in fulfilment 
of the duty to which they had sworn joyfully and in free self- 


sacrifice. It was selfishness in its noblest form ; and I only regret 


that not a German but a perjured Italian has given it its correct 
name: Holy Selfishness. A small group of sentimental natures 
could, from the easy chairs of clubs, feel at most a shiver when 


the features of this giant struggle for national independence 
appeared before them. They, ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,’’ had to support the weakness of their national instinct 
with the crutches of cosmopolitan phrases. Already in peace 
time the inventors of the so-called “‘ Kultur Politik’’ diluted the 
immediate vitality of the national passion for self-assertion with 
a tincture of thought, with the conception of a struggle for 
universal human ideals. 

“Let them do this if it brings them consolation or pleasure; 
but they must not pollute the original purity of true national 
sentiment with the infiltration of vague thought. They had no 
right to awaken the belief in foreign countries that their pallid 
war aims were also those of the great national community which 
was struggling for its existence and its future. They ought not to 
have been allowed to divert the national will from the natural 
course of its national interests and power into the direction of 
general ideals of civilisation, thereby enfeebling the natural dis- 
play of our strength, and, consciously or unconsciously, inoculat- 
ing German policy with their own sentimentality, from which, 
according to the words of Von Bethmann Hollweg, the Imperial 
Government had freed itself. For the present, when it has been 
universally recognised that England is our enemy, the danger has 
been diminished. But the desire to carry on ‘‘ Kultur Politik,” 
which emanated from the group round the late Professor 
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Lamprecht, has infected the radical left, and is biding its time 
to venture again into the light of day. Thus for the protagonists 
of ‘“‘Interessen Politik,’’ Frederick the Great’s warning has its 
value to-day as before : ‘‘ Always on guard!’’. . .National policy 
must be the policy of facts (National Politik ist Real Politik). 
What really hides behind the words ‘‘ Kultur Politik’’ is. fre- 
quently and generally nothing else than the current Pacifism. 
The age of Bismarck appeared to have entirely done away with 
this sentimental rubbish. But the latter years of peace have 
enabled it again to come to the surface ; and at home, during the 
apparent exhaustion of the first winter campaign, it acquired 
in certain circles a new lease of life. It flourished most in the 
first months of 1915, and increased in its growth, in those strata 
in which it had always existed, during the whole of last year. But 
out in the trenches, where our youths have flung their lives into 
the fight singing ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles,’’ the 
cosmopolitan mist was swept away. At home there are still shreds 
of this banner floating about and bedimming the clear vision of 
national interests. When Scheidemann sent the message out 
into the world, that what is French should again be French, and 
what was Belgian again Belgian, the Paris Journal could con- 
clude, from its point of view, that German policy would sacrifice 
its national interests to those of the world. But we, the great 
majority at home, and the compact Front out there, protest that 
German soldiers should not give their blood in order that it should 
become a fertiliser for culture to those who hate us from the 
bottom of their hearts. Those who have fallen died for their 
homes and the greatness of their nation. And when the peace 
which will follow this War is once weighed before the tribunal 
of history, may it then be in the scales of our own culture which 
demands wider space in order to develop its faculties. Some day 
peace will come, and the States and the nations will again live 
together. It is not our business now to see that those who desire 
to destroy us shall be able to collect the ruined fragments of their 
national life in order to build up anew their Kultur. We need 
but one thing : namely, that boldly and openly, hand in hand with 
our Allies, we set to our work. Out of the polyphony of the 
wills of nations there is formed what God hears as the harmony 
of humanity. The more the voice of our people joins in the 
chorus of national interests, the more pleasing will the song be 
toGod. Through might to culture, and through culture to might ! 
The beginning and the end is Might!’ 

Here, again, we see that striking characteristic of German 
mentality to which I have alluded above—the apparently com- 
plete absence of any impulse which makes for fair play or gives 
evidence of the possession of altruistic imagination, sympathy, 
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the sense of proportion or of humour. Now, I am far from 
claiming that we people of the Allied nations who oppose the 
Germans are angels pure and simple while they are unmitigated 
devils ; that selfishness is not an inherent and dominant instinct 
in human nature, and that these altruistic qualities are 
exclusively ours, and are to be found in every Englishman 
or Frenchman. As a matter of fact, their effective manifes- 
tations in life are rare all the world over. We all of us 
have had abundant evidence of the dominance of unimaginative 
selfishness, even in its most brutal form, in the experiences of our 
daily life. We have met with similar types among our own 
people to those of the German ‘asparagus gentleman.’ The 
impulses which drive us on to brutal inconsiderateness and selfish- 
ness are active among us all. But this can truthfully be said for 
the French nation as a whole, and for the peoples of the English- 
speaking nations, that, compared with the Germans of to-day, 
we have been saved from such a sinister relapse into cynical 
selfishness by two national characteristics, the result of our 
national inheritance and traditions. The French—in fact, 
most of the Latin peoples (though they also have the défauts 
de leurs qualités—are saved by their more delicate emotional 
temperament compared with that of the Northern races, coupled 
with, and culminating in, a more artistic imagination, which 
provides them with those elements which create a sense of 
proportion, a more highly developed social instinct and sensibility, 
and, in consequence, an impulse towards human sympathy—all 
of which result in the vivid and effective feeling for the people 
with whom they desi, and the power of entering into their 
thoughts. The English-speaking peoples, like the Germans, are 
not possessed to the same degree of this innate sensibility. But, 
as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere,* we have been saved 
from this relapse into systematic brutality by ages of continuous 
national habits and practices in representative self-government, 
and by several other traditions ; but, above all, by our sports and 
pastimes, which have infused into the very backbone of the 
-English-speaking man—and woman—the sense of fair play, the 
need for justice in our dealings, even with our rivals and com- 
petitors, and this sense has become a constitutional element in 
our mentality, the leading characteristic of the British and of all 
English-speaking peoples. It is this which saves us from such 
manifestations of undisguised brutality as have been shown by 
the Germans in this War, and as are here formulated, with 
deliberate clearness and sobriety, in the expression of their war 
aims by their political and intellectual leaders. 


°*The Social Gulf between England and Germany,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, December 1916. 
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Now, I feel that I am in no way and to no degree deviating 
from the strict paths of truthfulness when I maintain that, in none 
of the public speeches by our responsible political leaders or by 
irresponsible literary and political free-lances referring to our 
war aims, which I have heard or read, have I ever come across 
statements relating to our activity and aims in this war in which 
our immediate national interests and needs are put forward as 
self-sufficient in themselves, without any attempt to justify them 
by the claims and needs of other peoples and nationalities, and by 
the ultimate interests and ideals of a common humanity. We 
may in many respects be as selfish as others. We are often called 
hypocrites by foreigners because we set so much store by the outer 
decencies of life, and may even exaggerate the claims to absolute 
validity and dominance of the ruling traditions and customs of the 
day. But in our national and political life we always have 
required, and shall require, some general moral principle to justify 
our public actions. Ultimately no appeal is so effective in its 
actual material constraining power over the mass of the English- 
speaking peoples as the appeal to fair play and justice, to the 
rights of humanity, and to the protection of the weaker peoples 
who are helplessly suffering from the injustice of the strong. I 
venture to maintain that there is no instance in which the British 
people have gone to war and have stuck to the fight without such 
an effective appeal to justice and humanity. Let me but single 
out a minor instance, which is all the more telling from the fact 
that it applies to a struggle of actual internal party politics, in 
which the nation and its immediate interests were strongly 
divided. The strength and the success of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Midlothian campaign in 1876 was, to a great extent, due to the 
eloquent use which he made of the Bulgarian atrocities in stirring 
up the virility of the British people by such an appeal to their 
sense of justice and humanity. 

But this characteristic is not confined only to England or 
Great Britain, it extends to all English-speaking peoples, notably 
also to the people of the United States. They are decried by 
their detractors, especially the Germans, as ‘unideal,’ grossly 
materialistic, living in the country where only the dollar rules. 
As a matter of fact, in their actual history in the past, no people 
has ever been moved to a larger extent by great moral aims and 
issues. Whatever forces of a more strictly political or even 

economical nature may have led the North into war with the 
South, it was, above all, the rights of humanity, outraged by 
slavery, which speeded the North to battle and to victory. 
Lincoln knew this and knew his people. With all his sobriety 
and common-sense, and with his exaggerated simplicity of diction 
and avoidance of false sentiment, his most effective appeals 
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always were to great moral principles, valid for the whole of man- 
kind. The people of the United States cannot have altered com- 
pletely since the days of Lincoln and the generation following 
him, and I submit that those who have the political destinies of 
the United States in their hands ought to realise this leading 
characteristic of the English-speaking peoples. It does not 
require the loss of American life and treasure to urge them on to 
action and to sacrifice for the sake of their national honour and 
the cause of humanity. It cannot require even the sinking of an 
American ship or the loss of American lives; but the wanton 
destruction of the ships of a helpless smaller Power in no way a 
belligerent, but merely claiming the true ‘freedom of the seas’ 
in following its peaceful avocation, must have stirred the 
blood of the American people and roused their sense of justice, 
humanity, and chivalry to such a degree, that the responsible 
leaders of the American people will assuredly find them ready to 
live up to their convictions in courageous action. 

Let us finally say a word on the true meaning and significance 
of German Kultur. Much has been said and written about it. 
It has more than once been pointed out that it is not synonymous 
with our word culture. Mr. Dibblee* has with felicitous acute- 
ness proved that it is a method rather than a moral substance. I 
have endeavoured to show’ that it consists chiefly in the most 
complete realisation of the value of intellectual goods (including 
not only technical, but also scientific, philosophical, and artistic 
studies and achievements) in their immediate relation to their 
actual material life. I also endeavoured to show how this 
characteristic and high development of German life is due, not so 
much to national or racial temperament, as to the traditions pro- 
duced by political and social conditions, the outcome of their past 
history. One of the chief factors in producing this result was the 
decentralisation of the older Germany, and, within these centres, 
the effective leadership of spiritual and intellectual forces in no 
way economical or material in their nature. This condition of 
true German Kultur has produced that remarkable state of 
efficiency in every walk of life and of political and military 
strength when it was commandeered and directed by the State for 
political or military purposes. All thoughtful men have realised 
that this outcome of German social and political conditions has 
produced admirable results in the prosperity and power of the 
whole nation and of the State. It has rightly been urged that we 
can and must learn from them in this positive virtue of their 
people in which they are undoubtedly pre-eminent. But I have 
also endeavoured to show elsewhere* that these important results 


* Germany’s Economic Position. * Aristodemocracy, Chap. ii. 
* Ibid. Chap. ii. 
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have been obtained by the efforts of the great men and 
the great leaders of the older generation, of those who were 
born before 1870, and who lived to secure and to develop 
the great traditions of German thoroughness and efficiency 
within the past generation. Whatever is best in German national 
fife, and what has in reality been effective in producing their great 
advance and success in the past period, is due to them and to this 
older tradition. Without it all the methodicity and the direct 
and forceful bending into obedience and ensuring the commands 
of the Prussian drill sergeant would have resulted in the sterile 
formalisation of limited material forces without progress or 
gowth. But all that is bad in Germany is due to the rise of 
German Strebertum within the last fifty years ; and for the good of 
the world we may hope that its deteriorating effect upon the 
native vigour of the German Kultur of the past, the mistakes 
which it has produced through haste and superficiality, and the 
general consequent decadence of the moral qualities of the people 
will lead to its final defeat. 

On the other hand, we must learn from the realisation of these 
truths in the immediate history of the German people. While 
emulating their thoroughness and efficiency in reforms of our 
national education we must avoid the errors to which the hasty 
adoption of their system might lead. Our own national life may 
require the reform of our whole social, political, administrative, 
and even religious system. Our educational methods may require 
complete revision. But let us emphatically remember that their 
dliciency was produced, not by what might be called opportunistic 
technical education, but by the thoroughness and systematisation 
of their scientific education, from the highest abstract science 
down to the simplest handicraft ; and, above all, by the encourage- 
ment and diffusion of all forms of intellectual education, literary 
and artistic as well as scientific and technical, throughout the 
entire nation, so that the nation as a whole should understand and 
appreciate the value of intellectual achievements, and become 
familiarised with them, ready to apply them practically to its 
daily life. 

I cannot end without some qualification of this emphatic 
impeachment of the German people, its Kultur and its military 
obliquity as shown in this war. It ought not to be necessary to 
point out that the type of German who has thus manifested his 
moral inferiority is not the only one existing in Germany at the 
present day. Undoubtedly there are many—let us hope even a 
majority—who have maintained the virtues and the standards of 
their progenitors. May they soon come into their inheritance, 
and on their part wield a power which will control the destinies 
of the German people. But the fact remains indisputable : 
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that their voice has not made itself heard in this sad epoch 
of their own history and of the history of the world.  Thog 
who have ruled them, and those who speak and act in the nameof 
the German nation, have repudiated the virtues to which many 
may no doubt lay claim. They may thus have been silenced, 
But this is not enough to account for the undisputed dominange 
of the powers of evil in that country. The appeal to the lowe 
instincts and passions, which lie in us all and are a part of the 
animal side in human nature, has under the stress of war and 
the misrepresentation of its origin and aim roused these passions 
among the large mass of the German people to the extinction of 
their better selves. Under such conditions a willing ear is given 
to the blandishments or mis-statements of responsible leaders, 
To quote in their most literal significance the old words, never 
more true than to-day: ‘Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.’ 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 











THE AMERICAN DREAM OF PEACE 


Taz remarkable speech made by the President of the United 
States to the Senate on the 22nd of January was followed so closely 
by the abandonment of the unqualified neutrality observed until 
that time by his country, that its substance probably received less 
attention in England than it intrinsically deserved. Its leading 
phrase could not and did not escape anyone’s attention. The 
announcement that the truism asserted by the Allies, when they 
repudiated any insane desire of exterminating the German people, 
necessarily implied that they would be satisfied with a ‘peace 
without victory,’ was one of the most entertaining that any State 
utterance has ever contained; nor has the admiration which it 
evoked been lessened, either by the infinitely courageous endea- 
yours of the President’s self-appointed commentators to explain 
that peace without victory meant the complete victory of the 
Allies, or by the still more picturesque circumstance that only 
twelve days later the American people formally and enthusias- 
tically placed themselves on the verge of offering to share in 
whatever measure of victory the Allies may ultimately achieve— 
on which verge they were to remain, apparently until further 
notice. It will not be amiss, before endeavouring to estimate the 
plausibility of President Wilson’s suggestions for the prevention 
of war, to examine for a moment his own gloss upon this curious 
expression : 

Victory [says the President] would mean peace forced upon the loser, 
a victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished. It would be accepted in 
humiliation, under duress, at intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a 
sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon which terms of peace would 
rest, not permanently, but only as upon quicksand. Only a peace between 
equals can last—only a peace the very principle of which is equality and 
@ common participation in a common benefit. : 


It is purely ridiculous to suggest that this means the sort of 
victory with which the Allies can or ought to be satisfied. If 
our enemies do not accept peace in humiliation, under duress, at 
a sacrifice which nothing except its absolute necessity could 
make tolerable, we shall. With an equal peace concluded—no 
damages, and each side to pay their own costs—would there be 
no resentment in the north of France, no bitter memory in 
799 
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Belgium, or Serbia? Should we feel no sting of loss org 
impoverishment? ‘The idea that we or our Allies will ever accept 
peace without victory for any reason in the world except that we 
can get nothing better, is mere foolishness. The fact is that 
our position, and that of our principal Allies, in the present 
War, have something in common with that which we occupied in 
the Zulu war of 1879. The Zulus had, like the Germans, proved 
themselves to be impossible neighbours. They were, like the 
Germans, totally impervious to suggestions for the pacific settle 
ment of differences, and, like the Germans, they could not be 
trusted to observe treaties. In these circumstances they had to 
be deprived, for as long as possible, of the power of doing mis- 
chief. In their case the deprivation was to all intents and pur 
poses permanent. In the case of the Germans it cannot in the 
nature of things be permanent, but we hope it may be for thirty, 
forty, or fifty years. If we look beyond that sort of period we 
must rely for the hope of future peace upon a change in German 
wishes and ideas, and nothing is more likely to effect such a 
change than a memory, exceedingly bitter for the Germans, of 
their attempt to annex the civilised world, and what came of it. 

The willing acceptance of peace without victory, however 
absurd and unlikely it may appear to us, was the foundation of 
the international policy recommended by President Wilson to the 
American people and the world—at least the President declared 
it tobe so. The purpose of these observations is to suggest that 
the proposed superstructure was in itself not less remote from 
actual fact, and not less fallacious and dangerous as an ideal to 
be pursued, than the foundation on which it is alleged that it 
must rest. It is the formation of a League for Peace, or League 
to enforce Peace. That is to say, if President Wilson’s counsels 
are followed, the great nations of the world, as soon as peace is 
definitely restored, are to form themselves into a League to ensure 
its permanency. This they must do—it can obviously be done 
in no other way—by the forcible prevention of war between indi- 
vidual nations, or sets of individual nations. President Wilson 
does not shirk the obvious difficulty. He says: 


It will be absolutely necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of 
the permanency of the settlement so much greater than the force of any 
nation now engaged or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, that no 
nation, no probable combination of nations, could face or withstand it. 


That is, the League for Peace is to be so strong that neither 
the British Empire, nor France, nor Russia, nor all three com- 
bined, could face or withstand it. It is to be so strong that 
German ambition could never have challenged it—so strong that 
the United States of America must inevitably bow to its decisions. 
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[t must be strong enough to outmatch and overawe any or all of 
those parties with some such manifest superiority as the Govern- 
ment of a civilised State usually has in dealing with offenders 
inst the law. It is in fact to be the political equivalent of 
the lever that Archimedes could not invent. And it is to attain 
this strength by the singular process of weakening its component 
It is to consist of the civilised nations of the earth— 
there is nothing else for it to consist of—and it is to involve the 
‘limitation’ and ‘moderation’ of all their armaments. Naval 
amaments are to be limited first, because ‘ the freedom of the 
seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and co-operation,’ 
and this question ‘ opens the wider and perhaps more difficult 
question of the limitation of armies, and of all programmes of 
military preparations.” We know now what foreigners mean 
when they talk about the freedom of the seas. Nobody complains 
of any interference during peace with the freedom of the seas. 
What they want is that the sea should be free from operations 
of war, and no doubt it would be an excellent thing for some of 
them if it were. It would be exactly as reasonable to make a 
daim for the freedom of the air—meaning that belligerents should 
be persuaded not to make use of aircraft. What the scheme 
ofa League for Peace really involves is that strong nations should 
never quarrel. If they did not, there would be no reason for 
having a League for Peace. Here, however, are strong nations, 
and it seems extremely unlikely that there will cease to be any 
during any period that is in the least worth talking about. Nor 
is there, as long as they continue to exist, any apparent reason 
for thinking that they are likely to find nothing to quarrel about. 
Sothat the League for Peace remains essentially self-contradictory 
and absurd. 

There is, of course, nothing new or unusual about President 
Wilson’s prognostications, except perhaps that the scheme of 
preventing any nation from getting anything forcibly, by the 
forcible interference of every other nation after they have all 
diminished their own military strength as much as possible, has 
not previously been promulgated quite so baldly by anyone in 
so high a station. The whole tendency to consider such ideas 
practicable has no doubt been greatly stimulated by writers upon 
what is called international law, and by the vague notions of 
international tribunals common to amiable enthusiasts who have 
not sufficiently considered what laws are, and what are the re- 
lations of independent nations. The exceedingly tenuous analogy 
between sovereign States and civilised individuals living under 
the same sovereign power has been pushed far beyond all reason 
and all correspondence with facts. An infinite amount of trouble 
and danger would be saved if every one writing or speaking in 
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public would keep his metaphors in order, and not use 
imagery to describe matters which have hardly anything jp 
common with the circumstances from which the illustrations are 
drawn. Such expressions as the ‘laws’ of war, or the ‘ rights’ 
of neutrals, serve in reality less to restrain belligerents from 
carrying on war in what appears to them on the whole the most 
effective manner, than to divert to a false issue the complaints of 
those who feel themselves aggrieved. Every law, properly » 
called, is a command, and is enforced by a sanction or penalty, 
‘You shall not steal or murder, and you shall pay your taxes’ 
may be laws, when it is the fact that persons who disobey them 
will, in general, be sent to prison, or hanged. nd all laws, 
to be effective, must be based on the fact that substantially every. 
body concerned will help, negatively or positively, as the cage 
may be, to carry them out by inflicting, when necessary, the 
appropriate penalties. And the ‘ rights’ which such laws confer 
are definite and useful. ‘ International Law’ consists for the 
most part of written speculations, and sometimes written agree. 
ments, which are lacking both in the general consent of persons 
affected, and in the existence of any authority which will prac 
tically visit the disregard of them with penalties definitely speci 
fied or ascertainable beforehand. It is in fact not law. An 
other large part of it is actually law, being the decisions of Courts 
of Justice which some other Courts of Justice will follow and 
enforce, but in so far as it is law it is the law of some particular 
country, and therefore not international. The German conten 
tion that it is ‘ unlawful’ for us to prevent them from importing 
goods by sea in neutral vessels, while they admit, as I suppos 
they do, that we may ‘lawfully’ capture German merchantmen 
wherever we can find any, is based upon a false and misleading 
analogy. For war is the suspension, and for the time the 
negation, of law. Law is, in modern language, ‘ off,’ and it 
would be much more accurate and sensible to substitute for 
‘ unlawful’ adjectives of a colloquial or journalistic character, 
such as ‘ brutal,’ ‘ treacherous,’ ‘imbecile,’ or as the case might 
demand. It is always a mistake, in argument, to take 4 
bad point, because you probably lay yourself open to @ 
answer, while by taking a good point you do not. Fo 
example, if you call the person responsible for the shooting of 
Miss Cavell a murderer, he may—for all I know—be able 
reply that he was carrying out a real law, made by the propet 
authorities, in a country in hostile occupation, in circumstances 
in which such laws have always been made before; whereas if 
you call him a detestable ruffian who hurried on the execution d 
a brave woman with furtive, clandestine, and mendaciou 
behaviour, I do not know that he can make any answer. 
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The confused and confusing view of international relations 
which finds its ultimate expression in the absurdity of President 
Wilson’s League for Peace is unhappily by no means confined 
to American philosophers. An article in the Round Table of 
December contains the following definition : 


Fundamentally, militarism is the belief in physical force, and not 
justice, as the final arbiter in human affairs, and it is this belief which 
has captured the Germanic peoples, which is the root cause of all the 
troubles. 


Without going into the metaphysics of finality in respect of 
arbiters, I find this definition defective. I do not think it can 
be reasonably maintained that justice is, or that physical force 
is not, what the writer calls the final arbiter in human affairs. 
For justice—by which I take him to mean goodness,, kindness, 
consideration for others, and so forth—cannot finally decide 
human affairs unless it has physical force at its disposal, and 
enough of it to overcome the enemy who opposes the prevalence 
of those qualities. 1f he had said that militarism was the belief 
in physical force used in opposition to justice, 1 should, I 
think, have accepted his definition, but as it stands it leaves 
physical force out of the reckoning, and that is the converse of 
the error which makes President Wilson’s League for Peace a 
manifest absurdity. The President acknowledges entirely that 
his League must be in command of overwhelming physical force, 
and reaches the absurd only when he postulates that force out of 
existence by disarming all the individuals of whom his Leviathan 
istobe made up. The reasonable account of the matter seems to 
me to be that physical force employed on behalf of what is right 
and good is—if the people who are doing right are sufficiently 
strong and enduring—the ultimate arbiter of human affairs, and 
if any one likes to call that militarism, my only objection is that 
the word is a bad one, in spite of its popular adaptation by the 
late Prime Minister for the description of a bad condition of 
mind. 

The really important object which this country has at present 
in view is to defeat the Germans and their Allies so thoroughly 
that the Germans will not be able for a very long time to renew 
their endeavour to dominate the rest of the world by war on the 
modern scale. As a term of vituperation ‘Prussian militarism ’ 
is not without value, but it will save a great deal of trouble and 
misunderstanding in future if we remember that what we want 
can be got only by fighting for it, and is unspeakably well worth 
fighting for. Our successors will have to keep it by their own 
military strength and that of their friends, and will not be able 
to keep it very long if they rely chiefly on the protection of a 
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League to enforce Peace established in accordance with President 
Wilson’s ideas. 

We have, in fact, relied a great deal too much in the past op 
precisely that International Law which, I suppose, it would 
be the principal object of President Wilson’s League to invoke, 
to develop, and to enforce. It is a weapon which has always 
broken in the hands of those who tried to use it for practical 
purposes against opponents who were in earnest. In the delight. 
ful ‘ Elegy on the Death of Jean Bon St. André’ published ip 
the Anti-Jacobin in 1798 

The Consut quoted Wricqusrokt, 
And Purrsnporrr and GRorivs ; 
And proved from VatTTEeL 
Exceeding well, 
Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 

But that did not save him from being strangled ‘ while he 
prated,’ or his head from being cut off. It is time now that 
the innumerable expressions of opinion, and indifferently sup- 
ported assertions, laboriously collected by these virtuous students, 
and indolently and incorrectly described as International Law, 
should be regarded not as laws of imperfect obligation, but 
as more or less interesting historical documents. The present 
War must have made it clear, atleast to the heads of 
departments in the Foreign Office, that the relations be 
tween neutrals and belligerents cannot be seriously regulated 
by what Grotius or Puffendorff believed ought to have 
happened in the Thirty Years War. Let us leave off arguing 
that the sinking of unarmed vessels by submarines is contrary 
to a sort of law that was not exactly made hundreds of years 
before submarines were invented, and occupy rather the far 
stronger position of giving practical proof that it will be a disas- 
trous method of war for those who practise it. Let us demon- 
strate that the greatest issues are decided in favour of those who 
rigorously confine their military efforts to the dissipation of the 
military forces of their enemies. When we have proved the 
folly of wasting bombs on non-combatant civilians we shall have 
discouraged that performance much more effectively than if we 
had passed ever so many resolutions condemning it in con- 
ferences of peaceable and accomplished old gentlemen. New 
methods of warfare are constantly being invented: They all 
seem extremely offensive when they are new and unexpected. 
Probably the earliest substitution of sharpened metal for the 
honourable sticks and stones of an older time was vociferously 
denounced as an infringement of the law of nations. Undoubt- 
edly the first warlike use of explosives was passionately resented 
as impious and ungentlemanlike. But in respect of all these in- 
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novations the real question is, are they effective? If they are, 
all parties adopt them, and accept their adoption by every one 
else, An interesting example of both aspects of the question 
is the use of poisonous gas. It does not seem to be quite settled 
yet whether it is or is not a useful, and therefore a laudable, 
device. We have ceased to denounce the Germans for using it 

inst our trenches, and we have no scruple whatever in using it 
against theirs. On the other hand, we have not, as far as I 
know, used it against any of our enemies who have not used 
it against us. No layman can have any serious opinion as to 
whether or not gas-projectors and gas-helmets will be part of 
the ordinary equipment of an army in twenty years’ time; but it 
is unquestionably far more sensible to let the fighting men settle 
such a point for themselves than to try to decide it for them in 
a conference held in time of peace. The quicker the progress 
of mechanical and chemical invention the more fatuous is the 
endeavour to agree beforehand, in the light of the experience 
gained in the last war, on the rules of fighting to be observed 
in the next. 

The position of neutrals in a great war is of necessity most 
harassing and anxious. They may indeed reap considerable 
benefits from it, mainly commercial or pecuniary, but that will 
not save them from feeling its drawbacks acutely—it may even 
intensify the acuteness of the feeling—and in any case the world 
is not much regulated by gratitude. Their anxieties must be 
dealt with by the prudent belligerent as they arise ; but the task 
of dealing with them would be very much lightened if the neutrals 
had not been encouraged, by a mass of treaties, conventions, and 
agreements, to expect consideration of various kinds which it 
may turn out to be exceedingly difficult, or even impossible, 
to afford to them. No one who has any knowledge of the 
extraordinary complication of international relations can doubt 
that since the outbreak of war our Foreign Office has been bur- 
dened with an almost overwhelming load of arduous and 
delicate negotiation. The journalists who used to clamour 
about the supposed ‘tenderness’ shown in the application to 
the enemy countries of the modern equivalent of ‘ blockade,’ and 
cry wrathfully that if it had been ‘left to the Navy’ the War 
might have been finished in a comparatively short time, had pro- 
bably very little notion of the extent and intricacy of the pro- 
blem upon which they were giving their advice. The Navy 
contains many excellent diplomatists, but the probability is that 
a sailor during war has quite enough to do. in managing his ship 
according to orders, and would be anything but grateful if he 
were called upon to discharge as well the duty of adjusting the 
reasonable claims of neutrals all over the world to the necessity 
Vou. LXXXI—No. 482 3 F 
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of doing the utmost damage to the enemy at the smallest expense 
of all kinds to ourselves. We are, of course, not yet in a position 
to form a comprehensive judgment on the success of the Foreign” 
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Office in a task which may be half completed or may not, and se 
it is perhaps fortunate that practically none of us outsiders have la 
any knowledge of its details, or any power to interfere with its re 
performance. su 

The real position of those who hope for Leagues for Peace a 
after the War is that ‘ International Law’ has proved, when be 
belligerents are really in earnest, to be an extremely ineffective - 
institution for mitigating the evils of war either as they affect th 
belligerents or as they affect neutrals. They therefore call for gt 
more and stronger International Law. I quite agree with them for 
as to the failure, although the remedy I shall suggest is of es 
directly contrary nature. The plain and unquestionable dictates Gr 
of morality as between States did not prevent Germany from kn 
attacking France with the most deadly fury, without any pre- ha 
tence of a grievance, or any suggestion of an occasion beyond = 
the fact that Russia was about to quarrel with Austria. The dec 
most solemn treaty entered into by Prussia, and, I presume, rep 
taken over by the German Empire, did not prevent Germany for 
from attacking, furiously subduing, occupying and largely en- bee 
slaving Belgium, without the allegation of any more plausible = 
reason for doing so than that through Belgium was the most sub 
convenient way of attacking France. The honourable prac- not 
tice of saving the crews and passengers in peaceful ships after > 
their capture was observed just as long as the Germans were sole 
able to capture any ships by the old-fashioned methods. As ns 
soon as they were obliged either to leave off capturing ships, ca 


or to capture them with submarines which had not the old power 
of saving life, that practice was swiftly abandoned. We, on ow 


the other hand, promptly jettisoned all the ‘ pious opinions’ we abo 
had been silly enough to promulgate in the Declaration of - 
London, apparently under the impression that we should always ) 
be neutrals, and speedily followed this up by publishing fresh hav 
lists of ‘absolute contraband’ every week, with a resolution teac 
which clearly relegated Wicquefort, Puffendorff, Grotius and pub 
Company to the shelf which has in fact always been the proper — 
place for them. Owing to a total change in the character of — 
ships we have come very near to turning inside out the old ‘law’ 4 


of blockade, which was one of the matters on which International h 
Law had contrived to be rather less.indefinite and more generally ~ 
accepted than usual. - On land, as far as I know, we have had - 


no occasion to depart from the old rules, but if we should wish thec 
to do so we should have very little difficulty in justifying any es 


probable departure under the name of Reprisals or Retaliation. 
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International Law, in fact, has signally failed to gratify the 
hopes of enthusiasts. 

These things being so, the wise course for us, when the pre- 
sent War is over, will be not to persist in the pretence that a 
law without a sanction can be compared for effectiveness with a 
real law which owes its reality to its sanction, or in the effort to 
supply with a sanction a ‘law’ which, in the nature of things, 


cannot really have one. The nations of the world do not num- 
ber more than about forty, and some half-dozen of them are, 
and for an indefinite time will be, infinitely stronger and richer 
than any one of the others. What is the use of pretending to 
ignore the fact that Denmark, Holland, or Switzerland, cannot 
for a week stand up against England, France, Russia, or (for 
some time yet) Germany, without the help of one of the other 
Great Powers? Surely it is better to face the facts as we all 
know them to be, and recognise the truth that when differences 
have to be decided by force, laws, as between moderately well- 
matched combatants, are neither here nor there. And forcible 
decision by military means is always and inevitably the last 
resort. It would be so, however firmly the imaginary League 
for Peace might be established. The fact, of course, has never 
been really forgotten. All the general Arbitration Treaties yet 
made have, I believe, provided, as an exception to the rule of 
submitting all differences to arbitration, that differences shall 
not necessarily be so submitted when the ‘honour’ of either 
contracting party is involved. Each contracting party is the 
sole judge of what involves its own ‘honour,’ so that the real 
meaning of an Arbitration Treaty is ‘We promise mutually to 
submit to arbitration all our disputes except those which we care 
about enough to fight for the matters in question.’ It is quite 
easy to agree to arbitration whenever you do not care enough 
about the matter to fight, and nothing is really gained by pro- 
mising beforehand that you will do so. 

If we are wise, and if, when we find ourselves at peace, we 
have learnt the lessons which every day of the present War is 
teaching us, we ought, in my opinion, by whatever form of 
public pronouncement may be most suitable, to address to the 
world at large a confession of faith to the following effect : ‘ It 
seems probable that for the future, as in the immediate past, 
wars between Great Powers will be fought on great issues, and 
will involve the united endeavours of entire peoples. The idea 
that the conduct of such wars can be regulated beforehand by 
treaties or conventions, by expressions of opinion, or by the 
theories of distinguished authors, is fatuous. It is also dan- 
gerous. When you announce beforehand that you mean to do 


so and so, or to forbear from this or that, other nations deciding 
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to take part in war or to remain neutral will more or less expegt 
you to be as good as your word, and will make their arrange. 
ments accordingly. When you find that the most novel and 
effective methods of conducting war—which can never be fore. 
seen in accurate detail—make your proposed line of conduct 
impossible, they are aggrieved, and with reason, and their 
resentment makes your general situation so much the weaker, 
because in fighting for your existence none of the multifarious 
circumstances of the world can be altogether neglected. War ig 
in any case a great inconvenience, and may be a great calamity, 
for neutral Powers, and it is not well that their inevitable suffer. 
ing should be aggravated by disappointment. We therefore 
give the fullest notice to all whom it may concern that if at any 
time we should again find ourselves at war, we will not 
be bound, more than we can help, by any promises of our own, 
or any acknowledgment on our part of the binding force of sup- 
posed laws which have no real existence. We terminate, either 
at once, or as soon as we honourably can, every treaty, every 
convention, every declaration purporting to define or limit the 
‘‘ rights’’ of belligerents or neutrals, to which we have ever been 
a party. We will enter into no further negotiations of this kind. 
We abandon, or transfer to the Queen of Holland, any rights or 
property we may have at the Hague in premises used for pur 
poses of this description, and we request that we may not be put 
to the trouble of refusing invitations to take part in Congresses, 
Conferences, or Conventions proposed to be held for any such 
purposes. If any persons wish to be informed as to how we 
shall behave, either as neutrals or as belligerents, in any wars 
that may take place in future, we can only refer them to our 
conduct in the past. We hope with the utmost confidence that 
whoever may at the time of any such war control the affairs of 
the British Empire, or of England, will observe the general 
principles which have animated our predecessors and ourselves. 
These principles are that when we are neutrals we recognise the 
right of the contending parties to fight out their quarrel, and 
do our utmost to favour neither. We also do our utmost to 
carry on the business of our own lives with as little disturbance 
as may be. When, on the other hand, we are belligerents, we 
fight our enemy wherever we can find him, on the land, on the 
sea, under water, and in the air. But, to the utmost of our 
ability we confine our efforts to the destruction of his military 
power—that is, his power of injuring us. We do not seek to 
inflict death or other injuries upon his non-combatant individuals 
as an object in itself. We do not if we can help it kill those 
who are engaged solely in succouring or caring for his wounded. 
We do not slaughter those who have ceased to resist. We kill 
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as many as we can of those who bear arms against us, and we do 
not seek to exterminate those who cannot personally participate 
in the struggle. It is, for instance, right, in our judgment, to 
destroy, if we can, a munition factory, even though it may happen 
to be full of workpeople; it is wrong to destroy a town the 
greater part of whose inhabitants are women and children by 
whose death the enemy would suffer no immediate loss of military 
strength. We treat prisoners of war with humanity, and sup- 
port them according to our means and our own standard of life. 
In so far as our exceptional power enables us to do it we prevent 
the enemy from enjoying the advantages of sea-borne commerce, 
but the rule of not killing or injuring those who cannot and do 
not resist us applies on the water as well as on land. The details 
of our behaviowr must and will alter from time to time as new 
methods and new inventions may require, but the principles 
proper to be observed by self-respecting men alter comparatively 
little, and it will be our constant endeavour to observe them in 
the future as in the past.’ 

When we and our Allies have won this war as we all mean 
to win it, we may safely hope that for many years—something 
like a man’s lifetime—nobody will go to war with England, or 
force England by intolerable provocation to go to war, without 
realising that they are engaging in an extremely serious under- 
taking. This should give a reasonable prospect of a period of 
peace as far as we are concerned, but the idea that fifty or a 
hundred years hence the desire for war in certain circumstances 
and for some kinds of ends will have passed away from the human 
race does not find much warrant in history. If and when another 
war on a great scale should ever break out, the Englishmen who 
are alive at that time will be in a far better position to make the 
best of existing circumstances if we have not tried to regulate their 
proceedings by making or assenting to elaborate rules of imper- 
fect obligation founded on a condition of affairs which will then 
be long past. The people of those times will in fact manage 
their own concerns as may seem good to them, but we may put 
considerable obstacles in their way by pledging ourselves and 
them fo courses which may seem to some of us reasonable enough 
now. It might, for anything I know, have been very convenient 
for us two years ago to issue letters of marque, enabling ship- 
owners by privately arming and manning swift motor-vessels to 
provide themselves with additional protection against submarines. 
We could not do it, because, after the Crimean War, our grand- 
fathers thought it right to agree to the abolition of privateering. 
We shall almost certainly do well in leaving posterity as free a 
hand as wecan. It is possible that a steady increase and develop- 
ment of means of movement and communication may make the 
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world so small and so crowded that war may come to an end; 
It is also possible that it may not. The advent of a reign of 
peace, however attractive it may seem to some people, appears 
to me to be one of those things that cannot be hopefully forced, 
A league to enforce peace by war seems about as certain as any- 
thing can be to prove a fertile source of disagreement, jealousy, 
and eventually hostility. The attitude I have recommended 
above has, on the other hand, the advantage of being consonant 
with such facts as we know to exist and to have existed, and of 
affording the least opportunity for dispute. I recommend it not 
on that account, but because I think it would place this country 
in the most advantageous situation for meeting either the general 
state of peace, or the more or less constant recurrence of war, 
which the future may have in store for those who come after us, 


HERBERT STEPHEN. 
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HOW THE WAR AFFECTS AMERICAN 
INTERESTS 


Four years ago, if the average educated American had been asked 
how his country’s interests could be affected by an European War, 
he would almost certainly have replied that it could affect them in 
no other way than that which might result from a trade activity 
in war material which could hardly be otherwise than beneficial. 
There was a widespread confidence in American capacity for 
holding itself aloof from European complications and international 
entanglements, and a comfortable assurance that the Monroe 
Doctrine would preserve America for the Americans and prevent 
any forcible immigration from overcrowded regions abroad where 
expansion had become a necessity. The prevision of a submarine 
blockade of his coasts, of American citizens drowned whilst oc- 
cupied in peaceful travel, or of a contemptible Power like Mexico 
threatening his borders with military raids and flouting the 
diplomatic advances of his President, with all the consequent loss 
in dignity and prestige, certainly never occurred to him. His 
one anxiety was centred in the capacity of the huge dollar-making 
machinery to run smoothly and successfully, setting the seal of 
social supremacy on those who could count out more millions than 
their neighbours. 

Now, American citizen character has always been credited in 
England with one dominant factor which has in the past contri- 
buted largely to make America what she is, the factor of wide- 
awakeness ; and the American administrator has, in addition to 
this quality of shrewdness (which might be called national), been 
reckoned as gifted with an earnest desire not only to rule for the 
benefit of his country, but to impress on the world at large the 
determined adherence of America to all the great principles of 
justice and humanity, and her readiness as one of the first and 
greatest of civilised nations to arbitrate in the matter of other 
people’s quarrels. Doubtless the confidence in the power of 
America to cultivate an attitude of aloofness from the turmoil and 
tribulation which might be engendered in Europe by the un- 
balanced increase of military strength under the control of a single 
autocratic power was due to a simple faith in her geographical 
position which places her out of reach of such troubles, isolated, 
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so to speak, by the two enormous oceans which guard her flanks, 
That faith was reasonable to a certain extent. But the belief that 
by the influence alone of her great and assured position in the 
world and by the reiteration of her well-known humanitarian 
principles she could influence the ungodly and lecture angry 
nations into the acceptance of-a phase of peace and goodwill, 
without the strength of a national army to give emphasis to her 
counsels, has always seemed to me to discount the time-honoured 
reputation of America for shrewdness and perception. For that 
is the crux of the whole position as regards America. She has no 
federal military force sufficient even to cope with the situation in 
Mexico; her State Militia is rather an uncertain military asset, 
and her fleet may at any time be divided into two by simultaneous 
demands in the Atlantic and Pacific, with a very doubtful link 
between them—if that link is represented by the Panama Canal. 
If one effect of the War is to shake America (as it has shaken 
England) out of her misplaced confidence in her security—a 
confidence based chiefly on the accident of geographical position, 
that may perhaps prove to be the most important result of it. 

Undoubtedly America owes a great deal to her geographical 
position, so that it is well to consider how much it really stands 
for. We may very safely assume that American sentiment is 
solid against the idea of any scheme of Pan-Americanism to be 
attained by offensive warfare. The inadequacy of her military 
establishment is sufficient guarantee that there could be no con- 
templation of a system of expansion based on the conquest of 
alien territory. If America rises to the position of a first-class 
military power and strengthens the efficiency of her navy by the 
adoption of the latest means and methods of naval warfare which 
have been evolved, or developed, during the progress of this War, 
it will be with the conviction (a conviction so hard to instil into 
the minds of professional pacificists) that armed strength means 
peace and security, and that it is only by proving a capacity for 
self-defence that she can make herself feared and her counsels 
respected. It is a hard lesson to learn apparently, and yet it is 
as old as the world of humanity. The conviction that has taken 
so deep a root in the minds of the American people of all national 
origins that their country has nothing to fear from outside must 
have been rudely shaken already, for America finds herself no 
longer isolated and aloof from the storm centres of the overseas 
and trans-frontier world ; but; like other countries, she is actually 
open to attack from north, south, east, and west. 

On the north is a weak boundary dividing the United States 
from Canada, but its weakness happily does no more than invite 
local trouble, and since the War has proved that Canadian 
interests and those of the United States are not essentially divided, 
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and that Canada possesses within herself a magnificent reserve of 

fighting strength, we need fear no difficulties in that direction. 

On the south is Mexico, a contemptible nation (if it can be called 
a nation), unable to govern itself, and quite unequal to the main- 
tenance of anything better than a bandit force. All the same, 
that bandit force has made itself exceedingly inconvenient 

-glready, and it might, in combination with a worthier foe (if 
indeed a worthier foe could be found that would contemplate such 
an alliance !) be formidable. The Mexican imbroglio is not at an 
end yet, and it will not end until America is in a position to step 
jn with a sufficient army (that army has been estimated by experi- 
enced American soldiers as the equivalent of 250,000 men) to 
end it. If America were occupied in conducting a campaign 
elsewhere Mexico might become a serious menace. 

On the west, separated by the whole width of the Pacific, is 
Japan. For years we have known that there have been reasons 
for friction between Japan and the United States. We need not 
enter into those reasons, which are doubtless based on Japan’s 
claim for room for the expansion of her people and America’s 
dread of the introduction of Oriental influences into her economic 
system and the consequent discounting of white labour. It would 
be the very acme of foolishness on the part of Americans totally to 
ignore the signs of the times on their Far Western horizon, or 
lightly to assume (as our right valiant friends the Russians 
assumed) that the Jap is easily dealt with. Certain incidents 
which have occurred lately that revealed the intentions of 
Germany with respect to a joint adventure between Mexico and 
Japan must have opened the eyes of all thinking Americans to 
the view that Germany takes of Japan’s capabilities, and must 
certainly add to a growing, if unexpressed, conviction that the 
security of their country must be placed on a sounder basis than 
it was before the War. We are on the footing of a cordial agree- 
ment and alliance with Japan just now, whilst at the same time 
the events of this disastrous War have done more to cement the 
ties of relationship and good feeling with America than anything 
which has occurred during the last half-century. It is therefore 
ungracious to pursue the subject of what Japan might or could 
do in the event of a conflict with America, and we will pass it by 
for a more careful consideration of the European menace, merely 
recording the Japanese point as being another nail driven into 
the coffin of American apathy and indifference to her military . 
position. 

The liability of any country to become involved in a widespread 
war is, of course, dependent on certain geographical conditions, 
conditions which have sometimes proved to be absolutely decisive, 
as in the case of the Dardanelles, but which may no longer exercise 
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all the influence on the course of action that they have hitherto 
possessed, owing to the partial annihilation of distance by the 
development of rapid means of progression. The Atlantic in days 
gone by was in itself a fair guarantee for the security of American 
shores from hostile aggression from the east. But the Atlantic 
is now hardly more protective to America than the Channel is to 
England. This is one of the great lessons of the War, and naval 
strategists and political students alike would agree that the real 
bulwark of America on the east lies not with the Atlantic, but 
with Great Britain beyond. It is England who holds the sea-gates 
of the enemy; and it is also due to England that Germany has 
adopted new methods of naval warfare which are unrecognised in 
the humanitarian code of international law, and which reach out to 
the American shores. It is now for England to meet this sub- 
marine menace which threatens friends and foes alike, making 
no distinctions, and destroying hostile and neutral trade with 
strict impartiality. The appearance of the German submarine off 
the coast of America and the so-called blockade of her ports has 
probably done more even than the revelations of the Mexico- 
Japan plot to bring home to Americans the fact that their business 
interests are threatened. Setting aside the insult offered to their 
country, it has proved to them that America can no longer count 
on a position of haughty isolation when half the world is at war. 
The blockade, however, is but a partial measure designed to 
prevent the transatlantic traffic of British and American ships, 
and to assist in the general scheme of starving Britain into sub- 
mission. It will not affect America vitally, for there are very few 
ships sailing under the American flag which cross the Atlantic, 
by far the greater part of trade with England being conducted in 
ships flying the British colours. Where German submarines may 
prove effective in destroying American lives and shipping beyond 
the present attempted block on her transatlantic trade is under 
conditions of war between the two countries, when the immense 
coastal trade on the Atlantic side (which is vital for the support 
of such centres as Charleston for instance) becomes the object 
of submarine attention. This coastal trade, both on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, represents America’s chief interests in the 
maintenance of a mercantile marine, her overseas traffic being 
comparatively insignificant. It is difficult to account for this 
apparent indifference to the wider issues of sea traffic, but it may 
safely be assumed that it is because the expansion from coastal 
to transatlantic service does not pay, and that the root of the 
difficulty lies with the higher rates of wages which are legally due 
to American sailors when serving on ships entered on the Ameri- 
can register. These high rates are not demanded by sailors 
signing on under the British flag, and consequently the British 
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mercantile service practically monopolises the transatlantic 
trade. This position of affairs, as matters now stand, renders 
German interference much more easy, and she can afford to be 
indifferent to the sailing of American vessels with American crews 
aboard whilst there are so few of them. According to some very 
interesting statistics which appear in the twentieth number of 
The New Europe, America’s share in the steam mercantile 
shipping of the world in 1911 was a bare 6 per cent., whilst 
England (and the Colonies) claimed 49.8 per cent.—nearly half. 
The Colonial share is not great. According to Lloyd’s Register, 
it only amounted to 0.8 million tons in a total of 11.6 millions 
accredited to the ‘English’ mercantile fleet. Whilst, on the 
whole, predominance in mercantile shipping may still be claimed 
by England, there were in 1912 certain routes (notably that 
between Europe and the United States) on which she was entitled 
to claim no more than that she was‘ prima inter pares,’ Germany 
being second, and the Americans very low in the scale. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest damage that could be inflicted on America’s 
shipping would be in the immediate neighbourhood of her own 
coasts in case of war ; but it is doubtful whether any large fleet 
of submarines could be maintained by Germany in a position so 
remote from any possible base of supply. Self-contained and 
self-supporting America then has not very much to fear from the 
deep-water submarine campaign. She could however greatly 
assist England by the organisation of convoys, and the refitting 
of Hamburg-America liners for transport service. 

American interests have, then, been affected by the War in 
several ways. Firstly by the direct interference of submarines 
with the freedom of her ports and harbours; secondly by the 
possibilities (to be guarded against) of Mexican interference 
with her southern borders. On the other hand she has benefited 
enormously by the impetus given to trade in all matters affecting 
war supplies, especially by the manufacture of munitions; so 
that she has filled her treasury with a plethora of gold and New 
York with a plethora of millionaires. These are the most obvious 
and direct results. It is, however, more than doubtful whether 
these obvious results are the most important in the future 
interests of America. Shall we, I wonder, have to assess the 
effects of that certain loss of dignity and prestige which is 
inseparable from the acceptance by a great nation of injuries 
wantonly inflicted without any effective reply? If, indeed, there 
is to be no reply, such an attitude cannot fail to discount utterly 
the weight and influence of America’s counsels in the interests 
of peace when the good time comes. 

But we need not assume that there will be no reply. Noone 
in England can gauge the extent of the complications which must 
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beset the political position behind the President at such a time 
as this. It is indeed quite impossible to think that ‘ peace with 
dishonour ’ is any echo of the sentiment which now sways the 
mass of the great American people, and it is more than easy to 
suggest most powerful reasons for delaying arbitration by war 
till the last possible moment. The one great palpable reason is 
‘unreadiness.’ Unreadiness is the cardinal sin for which we 
are paying now. The scorn of a Liberal government for national 
training or for any form of compulsion which would oblige a man 
to do his duty for his country has made this War what it is—a 
long waiting and wasting contest whilst we are finding men and 
material to wage it. Nothing probably but the comparative 
readiness of France and Belgium has saved us from very close 
and very evil contact with the horrors of invasion which might 
indeed have justified certain German illustrations that I have 
seen of London in flames and St. Paul’s in a state of picturesque 
disrepair. So we cannot cast stones at America: nor need we 
express the least surprise that she holds her hand at present. We 
do not know what is going on behind the scenes, but it would 
be no matter of surprise to learn eventually that America has 
improvised an army as we have had to do, as Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand have done; and that with the training of 
months instead of years they are prepared to take the field. It 
is a military commonplace that it is the last million of men that 
decides the campaign. What if that last million should prove 
to be American? Then indeed would America be strong in the 
peace conference and her place great in European counsels. 
It would seem however that a considerable change in the 
sentiments of the various nationalities which make up the 
American nation must have been effected by the War before such 
active interposition would be cordially approved. To what extent 
such change has already been effected can only be surmised by 
a consideration of the idiosyncrasies of the many nationalities 
comprising America, and the State method of dealing with them. 
America embraces immigrants from every corner of the civilised 
world, but she does not really assimilate them, or digest them 
in the first generation. They remain true to the instincts and 
traditions of the countries from which they came. In the second 
generation however she has turned them into true American 
citizens by a process of education which is entirely wanting in 
this country, but which is thoroughly understood in all American 
republics both North and South. I have heard the system likened 
to that of a sausage machine. In at one end go the mixed com- 
pany of children—children of every nationality and a great 
variety of tints and complexions. Out at the other end they 
come, unchanged in complexion, but fashioned into the shape 
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of the true young American flag-waving citizen. Nor does the 
moulding process end there. Many (probably the majority of) 
young educated American men join one or other of the many 
societies which it is a mistake to call secret, but which are 
nevertheless distinguished by certain private signs, and .are 
entirely free from government support. This to a certain extent 
takes the place of national training (some of these societies 
inculcate training) and leads to the formation of a most valuable 
support to the patriotic side of American character as well as a 
reserve of manhood which would be an incalculable asset in case 
of war. 

It is with the later forces of direct immigrants that America’s 
domestic policy is chiefly concerned at present and, as mighit 
have been expected, the sympathies of these last joined 
Americans were with the countries from which they came. One 
by one as the War progresses have they descended from an atti- 
tude of forced neutrality and declared themselves as either pro- 


German or very much otherwise. There is practically no - 


neutrality left in American sentiment. There may be an earnest 
desire to maintain a neutral attitude which is productive of so 
much material benefit, but Germany has long since seen to it 
that there should be no mistake about the true neutral sentiment. 
The Italian community (strongest perhaps in the Southern States 
where they first appeared as successors to the negro in the 
cotton-growing industry and have since spread northwards) 
declared for the Entente when their country joined the Allies; 
Russians, Rumanians and Slovaks followed the lead of their 
people in Europe ; Danes and Norwegians have been converted ; 
a very large number of Germans have indicated their intention to 
stand by the President, and there only remain certain Irish and 
Swedish sections of the community who are frankly pro-German, 
unless we include the Dutch. This is of course only what might 
have been expected; the point is that at last a powerful war 
sentiment has been aroused, and that the great majority of 
American citizens are prepared for sacrifices in their support 
of war should war become a necessity for the maintenance of 
American honour. 

We have every reason to welcome such an overwhelming 
change in American views, which is beginning to manifest itself 
in the West of America as in the East, but we must recognise 
that it is due more to German methods of ruthless barbarity than 
to any half-hearted and inefficient propaganda which we English 
may have undertaken for American enlightenment as to the true 
meaning and the vital issues of the struggle. Whilst as Britons 
we are confident that we can determine those issues for ourselves, 
there is not a soldier in the British Army who is not full of admir- 
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ation for the gallant fighting contingent of Americans already at 
the Front, and most ready to offer a cordial welcome to more 
assistance from the same source; nor is there a member of that 
great company of anxious relatives and friends who wait and 
weep at home who does not thank America for the nobility of 
her initiative and the success of her efforts in alleviating the 
miseries of captives. That indeed will remain a bright record 
of America’s love of humanity which will last as long as the 
memory of this World’s War shall last. 
T. H. Hotpica, 
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SEA-POWER, THE ARMED NEUTRALITIES, 
AND PRESIDENT WILSON 


THESE articles were planned and partly written before President 
Wilson delivered his peace-speech to Congress on the 22nd of 
January. ‘The nature of that speech, and the grave events which 
have so quickly followed, render it advisable to indicate at once 
the object which they have in view. 

In the President’s remarkable utterance there is a strange 
mixture of spiritual abstraction and practical business. Dr. 
Wilson is probably the only man who could escape the criticism 
that the one hung upon the other. The ‘ Freedom of the Sea’ 
to the neutral is essentially a business proposition, which is 
expressed in the familiar maxim ‘Free ships make free goods.’ 
It is an historical and consoling fact that at each of the three 
periods since the Armada when an invasion of England has been 
contemplated the occasion has served for a combination, threa- 
tened or actually projected, among the neutrals to ‘insist’ on a 
recognition of the maxim—and that the insistence has been as 
productive of nothing to them as the invasions to the enemy. 

The postulate that the Freedom of the Sea is the essential 
preliminary to universal peace is, however, a very different matter. 
For the meaning attached to it by ‘ pacifist ’ and neutral varies at 
all points with England’s interpretation of it, and I believe that 
the efficacy of the deterrent to war which Dr. Wilson hopes to 
conjure up will depend on the universal adoption of that interpre- 
tation. The necessity for the Major International Force which is 
to maintain peace pre-supposes that some nation may rebel, may 
arm itself and try conclusions with it. And it is not difficult to 
imagine another nation recalcitrant, co-operating with the rebel 
behind the screen of neutrality, and secretly sending it 
supplies of money and munitions, even as Louis the Sixteenth 
sent them to the United Colonies of America. In such circum- 


‘In one of John Adams’s letters, April 24, 1780, he refers to an extract 
from the Amsterdam Gazette, in which the aims of the Neutral League were 
declared to be to concert a plan ‘ between all the maritime Powers of Europe 
to the end to form a universal code of the sea, the laws of which no nation 
should attempt to infringe, without devoting herself to the indignation, or 
exposing herself to the vengeance of all the others; an important project if it 
could be executed, which would insure the happiness and tranquillity of nations.’ 
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stances it would be impossible for the new League of Nations to torian 
allow free ships to make free goods. The first principle of the unanl 
new maritime code must be that ancient rule of 1756, that a must 
neutral may not assist the enemy with impunity, and therefore cussic 
cannot cover his goods with the neutral flag. The Major Inter. on th 
national Force must be endowed with supremacy at sea ; and that 30 lat 
supremacy is embodied in that rule. myste 
So, as it seems to me, this new League of Nations, if it should 1856, 
come into existence, must once and for all shake itself free from - as & & 
the false issues, bred of intrigue, from the sinister motives, bred At 
of the jealousies of kings, which attended the official birth of the ams 
maxim ‘ Free ships free goods’; must disabuse itself of all the those 
sophistries and ‘ pacifist’ dreaming which have since helped to to ha 
bring it into favour. Those false issues, and the intrigues, those be—I 
sinister motives, and the jealousies, which led to the formation new 
of the Armed Neutralities, it is my purpose to set forth. The for E 
shallowness of the sophistries, the fleeting nature of the dreams, of th 
this War has exposed. and 1 

The Kings of the North indulged in much grandiloquent of all 
language. Their every act was ‘glorious’; the approving serut 
‘applause of Europe’ was perpetually invoked. Applause was endee 
incense to Catherine of Russia; it drowned the muttered criti- Perc! 
cisms of her vices; and the claque of Europe answered to the the t 
prompter’s signal. from 

But though the taunt of ‘barbarism’ was recklessly flung at will 
England bécause she used her sea-supremacy in vigorous self- ships 
defence, confiscating cargoes on neutral ships destined to taker 
strengthen and assist her enemies, the suppression of criminal whol 
violations of the Freedom of the Sea was not included in the pro- Dr. 
gramme of the Armed Neutralities. Even in the most strenuous ease 
days of the age-long dispute between belligerent and neutral, Wes 
even when the acts of privateers became a scandal, the recog- A ne 
nition by civilised nations of crime at sea was never contemplated. meal 
That was piracy pure and simple, the criminal one whom all 
nations undertook to punish without a Hague Convention. 

But barbarism is now rampant in the world wherever Germany : 1 
fights ; and it has been reserved for her to bring new methods for criti 
doing neutral men and women to death at sea within the meaning as by 
of the term. I have no doubt, now that the United States has strou 
been swept into the maelstrém of the War, that the old curious laws 
confusion in its criticisms, which seemed to draw no distinction Is Wt 
between neutral life and neutral property, will disappear ; and also aj 
the tendency to revert to the large and prejudiced assertions story 
of the neutrals of the eighteenth century. ‘The part of Catherine 4 
cannot be assumed to-day by any ruler. deger 


Yet I see one grave danger very clearly. The foreign his- 
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torians: who .hgye dealt with that period are, I believe, almost 
wanimous in their criticism of England’s conduct at sea, and this 
must be a heayy weight in the scales when the time for dis- 
re cussion comes; Our own historians do not make much weight 
- on the other side; they leave the question in the haze in which 
so large a space of time has enveloped it.” And the somewhat 







































, mysterious proceedings of Lord Clarendon at the Congress of 
ld 1856, which led to the Declaration of Paris, have been accepted 
m - asa sort of mea culpa, and promise of better behaviour. 

d At least one American historian of great repute believes the 
1 aims of the First Armed Neutrality (and, by parity of reasoning, 
e those of the Second) to have been morally right, and Catherine 
0 to have achieved undying fame for the part she played. It may 
e be—I do not know—that Mr. Fiske’s view has been the official 
n view of the United States Government. But it is essential, not 
P for England’s justification only, but for the right government 


, of the world in the future, that the whole question of belligerent 
‘and neutral rights should be reopened ; and to this end the motives 
t of all the Powers who took part in those comedies must be rigidly 
g scrutinised. In preparation for a larger scheme of work, I have 
< endeavoured to do this within the short compass of these articles. 
, Perchance—is it too much to hope?—the President may accept 
; the true story of the League of the Kings of the North, and draw 
from it the inevitable conclusion, that if at last the United States 
will adhere to the negation of that corrupt old adage about free 
ships making free goods a great step forward will have been 
taken towards establishing his heart’s desire, the peace of the 
whole world. I trust that no word that I shall write will make 
Dr. Wilson’s task more difficult than it is. I hope to make it 
easier. For with the beating of the wings of war over the 
Western Continent, the America of yesterday has passed away. 
A new America has arisen, whose eyes are opening to the 
meaning of the War. 


There is to-day, as there has been for generations, so much 
criticism of England’s use of sea-power, by the neutrals as well 
as by the enemy, that one might almost imagine it some mon- 
strous weapon of our own devising, of which it is contrary to the 
laws of God and man to avail ourselves in time of war. It 
is worth while, therefore, before studying the historical attempts 


* I except from this statement Sir Robert Phillimore’s clear survey of the 
story of the Armed Neutralities, and the admirable and well-balanced review 
in the Cambridge Modern History. But that is, inevitably, too concise for 
it to form the basis of an argument. Of the haziness, which occasionally 
degenerates into criticism of England’s sea-policy, Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s summary 
in his American Revolution is a good example. 
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which have been made to compel us to desist, to examine what 
‘sea-power ’ really is. 

If the world were several Gardens of Eden placidity ang 
platitude would reign supreme, and power find no place. Yet 
perfect peace would be subject to standardisation of fruits 
throughout the Gardens. Otherwise, in idle moments, comparison 
would come to vex the souls of men; after which admiration of 
other men’s goods, leading to coveting and desiring them, then 
to trespass and conversion of them ; and on the other side regist- 
ance, the development of power, and strengthening of boundaries, 
such as the banks of the Euphrates : in brief, the cultivation of 
natural resources for purposes of defence, which the inhabitants 
of that Eden would call their ‘ river-power.’ Those of a neigh- 
bouring Eden, guarded by mountains and steep passes, would 
boast their ‘land-power ’ ; and the dwellers in some island garden 
their ‘ sea-power.’ Then presently offence, as well as defence, 
would come to be recognised as an attribute of power. 

The catalogue of ‘ powers’ is as endless as that of nature's 
resources. There is an arctic-power, and a torrid-power}; and 
there is iron-power, and coal-power, and oil-power, which are 
the ‘talents’ confided to the nations for their self-preservation. 
Then there is air-power, and the power which geographical posi- 
tion gives, lately so ingeniously traced in a little book * which 
hope may soon assume larger proportions. And then a whole 
series of artificial powers, such as road-power, in which Bonaparte 
so greatly believed that on seizing an island he immediately threw 
round it a road for purposes of artillery mobility. Greater than 
road-power is railway-power, by which, as we have seen in these 
days of war, the mobility of armies is increased a hundred-fold. 

But the greatest of all is sea-power. In it lies the most 
effective means for both offence and defence, for developing an 
empire beyond the narrow seas, and for maintaining the links 
which bind dominions to the Mother Country. The sea is ‘the 
barrier and the pathway ’* of empire. Yet again—and here 
we come to the kernel of the dispute which has raged round our 
country for centuries—sea-power enables its possessor, on the one 
hand, to exercise a necessary restraint over neutral merchants 
eager to send their goods to the enemy, and, on the other, to pro- 
tect their deliveries to himself. But the unjust use of this power 
will carry with it the title ‘Tyrant of the Seas.’ Now England 
has been at all times of her war history denounced as ‘ Tyrant’; 
the syllogism would appear to be complete—therefore she has 


* Geography and World Power, by James Fairgrieve. University of London 
Press, 1915. — 

* This expression, which graphically summarises all that sea-power means, 
is used by Mr. John Leyland in his manual on The Royal Navy. 
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used her sea-power unjustly : therefore Leagues were formed to 
deprive her of it. Arrogancies there have been undoubtedly—the 
boasting of those splendid braggarts, the Elizabethan seamen, who 
declared the enemy’s coastline to be Britain’s frontier. ‘ And 
yiolences there have been, and, alas! must be: ‘ That amid the 
confusions of war some irregularities may be committed is a mis- 
fortune too true to be denied, but which the circumstances of the 
case render impossible to be wholly prevented : They are the con- 
sequences of all wars not alone of the present.’* 

The historians love to dwell on these details, loudly protesting 
their iniquity ; and, passing from the particular to the general, 
found upon them théir virulent attack upon our sea-law, especially 
o that principle which denies to neutrals the right to carry 
memy goods. They are forced, therefore, to admit that Frederick 
the Great was right when he refused to pay his just debt on the 
Silesian Loan to British bankers because enemy cargoes on Prus- 
sian ships had been seized: that Bonaparte was right when he 
declared that oppressed Europe had only one reasonable desire 
left, one only hope to form, the restoratign of the maritime power 
of France : that German pretensions against our sea-supremacy 
today are valid, and all neutral protests sound; for the claim 
ofimmunity for enemy property under the neutral flag as indis- 
pensable to the ‘ Freedom of the Sea’ is common to them all. 

Mr. Fiske, in his study of the American Revolution, asserts 
that Catherine brought about ‘ one of the greatest and most bene- 
feent revolutions in the whole history of human warfare.’ He 
describes it as ‘ a brilliant instance of what may be achieved by an 
enlightened despot when circumstances are entirely favourable. 
Among the many acts of Catherine which, in spite of her horrible 
vices, have won the admiration of mankind, this is doubtless the 
most memorable ; and as time goes on we shall realise its import- 
ance more and more.”* Accepting the principles of the Armed 
Neutrality as the accurate expression of sea-law, he boldly declares 
that its immediate effect was ‘ to deprive England of one of her 
principal weapons of offence.’ That this was the chief desire of 
the Kings of the North will presently be made plain; but Mr. 
Fiske’s conclusion is wrong, for neither the First nor the Second 


*The Earl of Liverpool’s Discourse on the Conduct of Great Britain in 
spect to Neutral Nations [1757], p. 47. 

‘Mr. Bancroft’s chapter on the ‘Armed Neutrality’ is a pleasant recital 
of some of the facts, from which he has extracted all their sting. He does 
not discuss the ‘principles,’ but merely indulges in the common abuse of 
England. ‘A large part of the nobility of France panted for an opportunity 
to tame the haughtiness of England’, which, as they said to one another, after 
having crowned itself with laurels, and grown rich by conquests, and mastered 
all the seas, and insulted every nation, now turned its insatiable pride against 
its own Colonies.’ Our American policy stands as a folly by itself; it needs 
00 embellishment of irrelevant rhetoric to condemn it. 

3a2 
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Armed Neutrality succeeded in achieving it. In describing the 
weapon as one of offence he begs the question ; it was England's 
great weapon of defence of which, for trading purposes, the 
neutrals tried to deprive her. To beg the question is the simplest 
form of argument. In this instance it sets free the stream of 
invective—depredations, robbery, and the rest of it; and so he 
comes quite easily to the statement that ‘ during the summers of 
1778 and 1779, Prussian, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch ships were 
continually overhauled by British cruisers, and robbed of cargoes 
which they were carrying to France. Such gross outrages upon 
private property, however sanctioned by laws of war that had 
grown up in a barbarous age, awakened indfgnation throughout 
Europe’; until presently Catherine ‘came to look upon herself 
as the champion of little States and oppressed tradesmen.’ 
Now, the whole dispute turns on whether this was ‘ robbery’; 
and it was not robbery unless free ships do, as a binding moral 
principle, make free goods. It would be binding if it were in 
fact, as the neutral Powers asserted, based on ‘ natural law’; it 
certainly would not be biading if it were no more than a principle 
specially devised by those Powers for the profit of their merchants; 
still less would it be binding if this profit were derived from 
covert assistance to the enemy. Such is in fact the effect of the 
maxim ; for, transmuted into its real meaning, it asserts the right 
of the neutral to carry the goods of the enemy unmolested. It 
is propped up with the further statement, also wholly misleading, 
that the neutral merchant has a right to trade with a nation at 
war. England has for all time maintained that trade was not 
free in this general way : that carrying goods for the enemy was 
assisting the enemy : and that in self-defence she had a right to 
prevent it. She further asserted that this had been admitted ever 
since merchant ships sailed the sea and nations went to war. 
The Wise Men of the Mediterranean, when, about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, they compiled the Consolato del Mare, 
laid down the simple rules : first, that the capture of enemy pro- 
perty at sea was the legitimate, because natural, right of the 
belligerent ; and, secondly, that if it were on a neutral vessel it 
might still be captured. They did not admit the right to confiscate 
the vessel; but declared that the captor might ‘compel the mer- 
chant vessel to carry the enemy’s cargo to a place of safety, 
where the prize may be secure from all danger of recapture, 


paying to the vessel the whole freight which she would have - 


earned at her delivering port.’ Engiand, therefore, has never 
asserted any novel right of capture at sea, nor invented any new 
manifestation of sea-power ; she has only abided by the old rule, 
on the exercise of which her power of defence manifestly 
depended, and by which, having developed her natural resources 
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so effectively, she obtained her mastery of the sea. This is all 
there is of ‘barbarous’ in it! And when the proposal came from 
the Armed Neutralities bidding her change her law, bidding her 
in effect abandon that power of defence, she refused. 

The story of the Armed Neutralities is not dead history. It 
should be known in every detail and its real meaning understood 
ifwe are to appreciate where we stand to-day. ‘We’: that is, 
no longer England isolated, standing four-square against the 
world, of neutrals and enemies, in arms against her ; but England 
and her daughter nations, allied with the Powers who are fighting 
to maintain the laws of civilisation against a recrudescent and 
blatant barbarism. 

The story has been told a hundred times; often with preju- 
dice; more often fitfully, and with that repetition of inaccuracies 
which one writer who has imperfectly studied the documents 
hands on to those who have not studied them at all. Something 
not quite accurately stated once is repeated more or less in- 
accurately; some small point is omitted, from want of clear 
appreciation of its importance, and it is lost for ever. 

Here are two cases to illustrate my meaning. 

When Catherine’s ‘glorious’ principles were once more 
brought to the light of day and England laid her trusty weapon 
on the altar of the alliance with France in the Declaration of 
Paris, the United States declined to adhere—unless the rule that 
‘privateering is and remains abolished’ was abandoned. 

Again : Mons. Ortolan, in his justly appreciated Diplomatie de 
la Mer, sings a pean over the achievement of Louis the Sixteenth 
in leading the way, in 1778, and incorporating the maxim Vaisseau 
franc cargaison franche into French maritime law ; but he ignores 
altogether the prime motive of the French King, which I hope in 
due course to explain. 

And this leads me to say at once what I trust will be borne 
in mind by those who follow me through these pages. Russia 
played the leading, France a secondary, part in the story of both 
the Armed Neutralities. They are our honoured Allies to-day. In 
discussing the bearing of these two momentous periods of our 
history, when we were without a friend in the world, on this still 
more momentous period, this day of great alliances, it is essen- 
tial to state the facts very freely, and to criticise the policies of 
those two nations in the far-off days of strife. The just and 
accurate appreciation of the past, when the personal influence 
of the Sovereigns of Europe played so large a part in the actions 
of States, cannot affect the national friendships of the present. 
I shall endeavour to deal as faithfully with our own people and 
their statecraft. 

And one word more. We may not attempt, as yet, to discover 
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what agreements have been reached between the Allies as to the f 
fate of the so-called ‘ principles of International Law.’ But itjy pia 
permissible to discuss the meaning of those principles by the light Neat 













































of history. It may help to remove misunderstandings in th § Powe 
public mind, and clear away a mass of undigested opinion as t whid 
the inherent virtue of the most important of those principles, the - 
maxim ‘ Free ships free goods.’ For it is manifest that it holds = 
: , 

the keys of life and of death when nations are at war. carr 
The maxim opens out many vistas of thought. Among them influ 
this : How is it possible to claim for it the high sanction of | 


morality? Latter-day writers assume it to be as stated in the stol 
political documents of the past, when grandiloquent language con 
was used to cloak the most sinister designs. There is next the shij 
purely international-law aspect of the maxim—the merits of it, me: 
which concerns itself with the knot that many writers have sue. tic: 
ceeded in tying: that because of this, or because of that, it is ma 
a rule of international law. With this I do not propose to deal, cla 
for in a now, alas! forgotten book, written in 1801 by Robert 

Ward,’ it has already been done with so much painstaking and of 
brilliant accuracy. His position was that, even admitting all the rd 
premises, they lead to no such conclusion. lin 


But there is another aspect of deeper interest, the historical; 


which reveals the intimate relation of the First Armed Neutrality q 

with the American War of Independence. The dozen volumes = 

of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution h 

teem with references by the Commissioners, sent to Europe to pa 

solicit succours of money and munitions, to the action of the al 

Northern Powers. John Adams writes in April, 1780: th 
Although my mind has been full twenty years preparing to expect great dc 

scenes, yet Ir confess the wonder of this Revolution exceeds all that I ever of 

foresaw, or imagined. That our country, so young as it is, so humble as 

it is, thinking but lately so meanly of itself, should thus interest the 

passions, as well as employ the reason of all mankind, in its power, and 

effect in so short a space of time, not only thirteen revolutions of govern- 

ment at home, but so completely accomplish a revolution in the system of 

Europe, and in the sentiments of every nation in it, is what no human ® 

wisdom, perhaps, could foresee. y 
And again in December, when ‘the grand business between : 

the Northern Powers’ had been accomplished, and he was : 

anxiously awaiting the recognition of the United States : t 
Every wheel and spring in the whole political system of Europe would h 


have its motions accelerated by certain news from America of any decisive 
advantage obtained over Cornwallis in South Carolina; so true it is that 
America is the very centre and axis of the whole. 








* A treatise On the Relative Rights and Duties of Belligerent and Neutral 
Powers in Maritime Affairs. This valuable work was re-issued by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley in 1875; but even this edition is difficult to obtain. 


a a. i, oe 
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And in October, 1781, Francis Dana writes : 


I have lately been informed in so confident a manner that I have no 
room to doubt it, that it was a secret part of the original plan of the Armed 
Neutrality, as‘soon’as it should be completed, that the neutral confederated 
Powers should propose a general pacification between the belligerent Powers, 
1 as ty | which it was supposed could not be brought about otherwise than by leaving 
es, the America free and independent, and to enforce this proposition by their 
7 joint armaments ; and that so long ago as in May, 1780, if Holland had done 
















































holds her part, affairs were then in all other quarters in a proper train to have 
carried the whole plan into execution; hut, unfortunately for her, British 
them influence was too great there. 
on of The history of the Armed Neutralities breaks up into two 
n the stories, from which, though they differ in many details, only one 
page conclusion is to be clearly drawn: that while the maxim ‘ Free 
a the ships free goods’ was greatly desired by some neutrals because it 
of it meant good business, it was more generally advocated as a poli- 
— tical weapon which would serve to deprive Great Britain of her 
ae maritime supremacy and reduce her to the position of a second- 
deal, class Power. 
< The furious ravings of her enemies, the transparent fallacies 
Se. of her quasi-enemies, the neutrals, the anxiety of a jealous world 
the to establish the maxim as universal law, showed this with start- 
ical: ling clearness : that England’s ‘ command of the sea’ rests, and 
a , rightly rests, upon the principle which the maxim endeavours to 
uty overthrow, and that if she abandon it her position in the world 
a will pass away. To compel her to abandon it was to be her 
‘humbling,’ which the American Commissioners endeavoured to 
“al achieve. But John Adams realised that ‘ England will employ 


all her forces to maintain her superiority at sea, on which depends 
the prosperity of this country, and the safety of its detached 
gr: dominions.’ Adherence to that principle, though the fighting 


ever e ° 

oils often went against her, saved the Empire. 

the 

and THE Story or 1780 

a In March, 1780, Catherine, Empress of all the Russias, pre- 

wei sented a Declaration to the Courts of London, Versailles, and 
Madrid, then being at war (inviting the concurrence of all the 

‘i other Powers), in which, after referring to the sentiments of 

“a justice, equity, and moderation with which she was animated, 
and to the evident proofs which she had given in her war against 
the Porte of her regard for the rights of neutrality and the liberty 

_ of commerce—to which she called all Europe to witness *—and 

at * This seems to be not quite consistent with the facts, for Sir James Harris 
reported to the Foreign Secretary ‘a very manly representation and voluntary 

e act of friendship of Admiral Greig,’ made as soon as he had read the Empress’s 

ral Declaration. It was to the effect that the Russian Prize Court ‘ confiscated and 

ey condemned Turkish property wherever they found it, and that the only prizes 


they made were such property aboard neutral ships.’ He himself had frequently 
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also to the impartiality she had displayed in the present war, she 
declared that all hope that her subjects would have peaceably 
enjoyed the fruits of their industry, and the advantages belonging 
to a neutral nation, had been unfulfilled. They had indeed been 
often molested in their navigation and stopped in their operations, 
and these hindrances to the liberty of trade in general, and t 
that of Russia in particular, laid on her the obligation to free 
this trade by all means compatible with her dignity and the 
well-being of her subjects. Before putting this veiled threat into 
execution she deemed it only just to publish to all Europe the 
principles she intended to follow. 

Elle le fait.avec d’autant plus de confiance qu’elle trouve consignés ¢xs 
principes dans le droit primitif des peuples, que toute nation est fondée 4 
réclamer, et que les Puissances belligérantes ne sauroient les invalider sans 
violer les lois de la neutralité, et sans désavouer les maximes qu’elles ont 
adoptées, nommément dans differens traités et engagemens publics. 


Five principles were insisted on, of which the second was the 
most important : that goods belonging to nations at war, except 
contraband of war, shall be free in all neutral ships. 

The Empress did not hesitate to declare that in order to 
maintain these principles and protect the honour of her flag a 
considerable portion of her fleet had been put into commission 
(appareillé), to go wherever honour, interest, or necessity com- 
pelled, should she be provoked to break her impartial neutrality. 

En donnant cette assurance formelle avec la franchise propre & son 
caractére, l’Impératrice ne peut que se promettre, que les Puissances belli- 
gérantes penetrées des sentimens de justice et d’équité, dont Elle est 
animée, contribueront & Jl’accomplissement de ses vues salutaires, qui 
tendent si manifestement & l’utilité de toutes les nations et & V’avantage 
méme de celles en guerre ; qu’en conséquence Elles muniront leurs Amirautés 
et officiers commandans, d’instructions analogues et conformes aux prin- 
cipes ci-dessus énoncés, puisés dans le code primitif des peuples et adoptés 
si souvent dans leurs conventions. 


England was to adopt these principles in the middle of a war 
with her revolted colonies, in which France and Spain had joined. 
It was a bold flight of the Imperial imagination for the Empress 
to promise herself the accomplishment of her wishes. 

Denmark and Sweden promptly acquiesced. The United 
Provinces adhered, with some modification of detail, in December, 
1781 ; Prussia in May, and the Emperor of the Romans in October, 
1781; and Portugal in July, 1782. Truly a formidable array! 
The acute American Commissioner Francis Dana, however, notes 
a want of cohesion among the Powers, even before Portugal 


presided in the Court, and made the statement ‘signifying that, as a faithful 
and affectionate servant of the Empress, he thought himself obliged to set before 
her eyes that, if she carried her present measures into execution, she would 
act in direct contradiction to herself.’ 
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joined them. He reports that they were divided into three parties 
—Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland; Russia and Prussia; 
Russia and the Emperor—and that these parties were without 
connexion ohe with the other, except that Catherine being the 
head of each might link up the whole.* ‘The alliance imposed no 
duties and conferred no rights common to all the Powers; and he 
foresaw, what actually happened, that neither Russia, Denmark, 
or Sweden would ‘ give themselves much concern to vindicate 
the right of Holland to participate in the benefits of the system, 
especially Sweden and Denmark, who derive very great 
advantages from the present situation of the Dutch.’ 

The preamble to the treaties between Russia and Denmark 
and Sweden set out with a reference to ‘la présente guerre mari-. 
time allumée entre la Grande Bretagne d’un cété et la France et 
I'Espagne de l'autre,’ and then declared that the Empress 
a avoué & la face de l’Europe au moyen de sa déclaration . . . les prin- 
. cipes puisés dans le droit primitif des nations, qu’Elle réclame et qu’Elle 
a adopté pour régle de sa conduite pendant la guerre actuelle. Cette 
attention de l’Impératrice & veiller au maintien des droits communs des 
peuples, ayant été applaudie par toutes les Nations Neutres, les a réunies 
dans une cause, qui regarde la défense de Leurs inféréts les plus chers, et 
les a porté & s’occuper sérieusement d’un objet précieux pour les tems 
présens et & venir, en tant qu’il importe de former et de réunir dans un 
corps de systéme permanent et immuable, les droits, prérogatives, bornes, et 
obligations de la neutralité. 


The method by which the famous principles were to be forced 
upon other nations when they went to war was the equipment 
by each signatory Power of a number of men-of-war to serve 
as convoy to their navigation on their respective stations. The 
difficulty that the merchantmen might wander beyond these 
stations was met by an arrangement for mutual convoy. If « 
merchantman of either Power were insulted, robbed, or seized by 
a belligerent, representations would be made to the offending 
Power demanding the return of the ship with suitable damages, 
‘en ne perdant jamais de vue la réparation de |’insulte faite au 
pavillon.” The Ministers of the other Powers would support this 
in the most energetic manner. If justice were then refused, the 
combined Powers would resort to reprisals to be concerted ad hoc. 

Sweden seems to have foreseen practical difficulties in carrying 
out the plan effectively, and propounded a series of questions to 
Russia, which were answered by ‘ éclaircissemens’ ; from which 

* Dana was in Petersburg watching, behind the scenes, all that was going 
on. The King of Prussia had to knock twice for admission to the sacred 
circle of the League. Catherine refused him at first because, not being a 
maritime Power, he was asking for a protection which he could not afford to 
give in return. But the Emperor’s admission gave Frederick (the ‘ Old 
Gentleman’) infinite umbrage; it destroyed that temporary triumph he enjoyed 
on his own accession. (Malmesbury Correspondence.) 
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we gather that ‘the places and distances to be observed on the 
stations’ were to be settled separately; but the main idea wag 
‘that all the squadrons will form a kind of chain and be able to 
assist one another, the particular arrangement td be confined 
only to the knowledge of the Allies.’ 

The unpractical nature of the plan, which took little account 
of what a belligerent, such as England, might do if shots were fired 
to prevent the exercise of what she considered her lawful rights, 
is revealed by another of the answers to Sweden’s queries : 

Si l’insulte faite & une des alliés est hostile aux principes adoptés et 
énoncés & la face de ]’Europe, ou si elle porte l’empreinte de la haine et 
de l’animosité, inspirées par le ressentiment de ces mesures communes de la 
Confédération, qui ne tendent qu’a établir, d’une maniére précise et irré- 
vocable, des lois pour la liberté du commerce et les droits de chaque nation 
neutre, l’on regardera alors comme un devoir indispensable des Puissances 
unies, d’en faire une cause commune (sur mer seulement) sans que cela 
forme une base pour d’autres opérations, d’autant que ces liaisons sont 
purement maritimes, n’ayant d’autre objet que le commerce de mer et de 
la navigation. 


It was imagined that England would accept the restrictions 
of the fighting area prescribed by the neutrals! The question is 
inevitable—was it ever intended that guns should be fired? The 
impression left on one’s mind after perusal of many documents 
is that the bravado was of much the same calibre as the painted 
guns and embrasures of the gates of Peking. England was to be 
frightened by so grave a display of force! 


. IL est probable que cette convention une fois ratifiée sera de la plus grande 
conséquence; et que les Puissances belligérantes y trouveront des motifs 
suffisans pour les porter & respecter le pavillon neutre et pour les empécher 
de provoquer le ressentiment d’une Confédération respectable, fondée sous 
les auspices de la justice la plus évidente, et dont l’idée seule a été regue 
avec l’applaudissement universel de toute l’Europe impartiale. 


The Court of Denmark wrote in a similar strain to its 
representative at Petersburg : 


Should England refuse to comply with this system of equity, then 
recourse must be had to menaces, remonstrances, reprisals, and other dis- 
agreeable means that may serve to justify such beneficial and vast designs. 
I never can think, that England should mean to stand it out against a 
fleet of fifty sail. 


But, the Minister added, for the Danish fleet was very weak : 


I dread the English, and the incertitude of the time to come; I do not 
trust convoys, nor dispersed forces, neither do I think the Union of the 
Allied Powers will be of long standing. The iron must be struck while it 
is hot. 


Perhaps, after all, the ‘applause.of Europe’ and a flattered 
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self-love were the principal motives for Catherine’s action.’® It is 
certain that when Holland appealed to the League for assistance 
after England declared war against her, and the time came to 
test the meaning of an ‘armed neutrality,’ the Empress decided 
that it did not mean taking an ally’s part in a war, although it 
was generally believed, in spite of our vehement denial, that 
‘4 la vérité, les tems et les circonstances dans lesquelles la 
Grande Bretagne attaque son ancienne alliée la République de 
Hollande, indiquent asses que la véritable cause de son aggres- 
sion git dans l’accession des Etats Généraux 4 nos conventions 
maritimes’; in other words, that the case foreseen by the 
éclaircissemens had arisen. She thus reduced the principle of 
the League to an absurdity—it would cease to be an ‘armed 
neutrality’ if one of the leaguing Powers were actually at war. 
She gave these somewhat complicated orders to her Admiralty : 
‘to consider the Republic of Holland as a neutral Power with 
respect to the two Courts of Bourbon, and belligerent with regard 
to England.’ In this way she hoped to prove her impartiality 
and the innocence of her alliance ; and in this way did she in fact 
prove the truth of her own belief, confessed in a moment of 
candour to Sir James Harris, that the Armed Neutrality would 
turn out to be nothing more than an ‘ Armed Nullity.’ 

The belligerent Powers each made answer. 

The King of Spain considered that the communication of the 
Empress’s sentiments was the effect of the just confidence placed 
in him by Her Majesty, which was the more agreeable as the 
principles adopted by her were ‘the same as have always guided 
him, and which His Majesty for a long time, but without success, 
endeavoured to cause England to observe while Spain remained 
neuter.’ But it had been 
entirely owing to the conduct of the English navy, both in the last and 


present war (a conduct wholly subversive of the received rules among 
neutral Powers), that His Majesty has been obliged to follow their example. 





* Count Bernstorff told Mr. Morton Eden, the English Ambassador at 
Copenhagen, that the famous Declaration was no more than ‘a piece of Osten- 
tation, since the number of their trading ships is so very inconsiderable, it 
certainly could not be worth while to equip so great an Armament for their 
protection,’ and he suggested a well-timed indulgence to Russia. 

Lord Hillsborough is credited with having made the flippant remark that 
the Empress’s ‘commercial navy was already the best guarded in Europe. as 
she had a man-of-war to each merchantman.’ It is said that the gibe came 
to Catherine’s ears, and was the real cause of her persistence and irritation : 
*C’est mon enfant que mon commerce’ (see footnote on p. 839). ) 

With regard to the Danish fleet, want of money, scarcity of sails, and 
the ill-provided state of the dockyards, made its equipment a matter of great 
difficulty. It had indeed been suggested that Denmark should assist us with 
her fleet, in which case a subsidy would have been forthcoming to put it into 
fighting trim. (Copenhagen Despatches, 1780.) 
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. .. There could not be any just cause why Spain should not make reprisals, 
to indemnify herself for the great disadvantages she must otherwise labour 
under. 


The effect of this statement is somewhat marred by the sarcastic 
remark which follows : 

The Northern Powers on their side have also laid themselves open to 
the inconveniences they have suffered, by furnishing themselves with double 
papers, and other artifices, to prevent the capture of their vessels; from 
which have followed captures and detentions innumerable and other dis- 
agreeable consequences [a statement the accuracy of which may be verified 
by reference to Hay and Mariott’s Reports]; though [His Majesty gravely 
adds] in reality not so prejudicial as pretended, 


because frequently cargoes had been sold in the port of detention 
at a higher price than they would have been in the port of 
destination. Nevertheless, by assenting to the proposals, the 
King ‘ will once more have the glory of being the first to give the 
example of respecting the neutral flag of all Courts that have 
consented to defend it (till His Majesty finds what part the 
English Navy takes, and whether they will, together with their 
privateers, keep themselves within proper bounds).’ Otherwise 
he will, as above remarked, be compelled to resort to reprisals. 
Finally, he seizes the occasion to point out that the blockade 
of Gibraltar conforms to the principles laid down in the Declara- 
tion as to the ‘evident danger’ of entering that port. This 
statement appears to have been strictly accurate. 

Mons. de Vergennes knew the contents of the Spanish answer, 
and opined that it would be highly displeasing to the Empress. 

The King of France declared in his answer that the war in 
which he was engaged had no other object than his attachment to 
the Freedom of the Seas; and therefore it was with the truest 
satisfaction that he saw that what the Empress claimed from the 
belligerent Powers was no other than the rules already prescribed 
for the French Marine, ‘ et dont ]’exécution est maintenue avec 
une exactitude connue et applaudie de toute |’ Europe.’ 

La liberté des batimens neutres, restreinte dans un petit nombre de cas 
seulement, est une conséquence directe du droit naturel, la sauvegarde des 
nations, le soulagement méme de celles que le fiéau de la guerre afflige. 
Aussi le Roi a-t-il désiré de procurer, non seulement aux sujéts de 1’ Impéra- 
trice de Russie, mais & ceux de tous les Etats, qui ont embrassé la neutralité, 
la liberté de naviguer aux mémes conditions, qui sont énoncées dans la 
Déclaration & laquelle Sa Majesté répond aujourd’hui. Elle croyait avoir 
fait un grand pas vers le bien général, et avoir préparé une époque glorieuse 
de sa régne, en fixant par son exemple les droits que toute puissance belli- 
gérante peut et doit reconnoitre étre acquis aux navires neutres. Son 
espérance n’a pas été decue, puisque l’Impératrice, en se vouant & la 
neutralité la plus exacte, se déclare pour le systéme que le Roi soutient, 
au prix du sang de ses peuples, et qu’elle réclame les mémes loix dont Sa 
Majesté voudroit faire la base du code maritime universel. 
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The King of England answered that justice, equity, and 
moderation had always been manifested in every part of his 
conduct. He had acted towards neutrals according to their own 
procedure respecting Great Britain, and conformably. to the 
clearest principles generally acknowledged as the Law of Nations. 
But he had given from the commencement of these troubles most 
precise orders to respect the flag of Russia and the commerce 
of its subjects agreeably to that Law, being attached to the 
Empress by ties of reciprocal friendship and common interest. 
If, however, any irregularities should happen, the Court of 
Admiralty would redress every hardship in so equitable a manner 
that Her Majesty could not but be perfectly satisfied, and acknow- 
ledge the same spirit of justice which she herself possessed. 

Declarations and replies of a similar nature and intent also 
passed between Denmark and Sweden and the belligerent Powers, 
but it is unnecessary to delay to study them. It is to be noted, 
however, that in their case England invoked her treaty rights. 

None of these documents, the answers of the belligerent Courts 
least of all, give the slightest indication of what had been going 
on for many months before the Declaration was launched on a 
moderately astonished world. Behind the too-ready acceptance 
of the ‘ principles’ by France and Spain something more than 
knowledge of its coming seems to lurk; and England’s answer, 
by its very vagueness, by the fact that it never touched the 
fringe of the questions propounded, betrays a consciousness that 
the conclusion was foregone, and therefore discussion useless. 

These are ex facie impressions; later I hope to throw light 
on our real attitude from some unpublished despatches. Tor the 
moment I confine myself to more or less known facts. 

The evil genius of intrigue hovered over the birth of the 
Armed Neutrality, and it must be confessed that the English 
Ambassador took all his share. Mr. Harris, afterwards Lord 
Malmesbury, had been entrusted with a very special mission : to 
propose to Russia an offensive and defensive alliance, and to 
invoke the sympathies of the Empress in our struggle with the 
American Colonies, in order to counteract the effect of their 
alliance with France and Spain." An essential preliminary was 
to destroy the influence of the King of Prussia over Catherine, a 
sufficiently delicate negotiation in itself, but rendered doubly 
so by the waywardness of the Empress. Now professing greatest 
friendship for England and an ardent desire to help us through 
our difficulties : now frightened at the prospect that it might 
involve her in war ; at one time hinting that a free hand in Turkey 
might induce her to yield: at another suggesting that the price 


" Mr. Morton Eden was entrusted with a similar mission to Denmark; but 
the fear that it might involve her in war with Sweden led to the abandonment 
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of her alliance was the cession of Minorca, which would give her 
a coveted position in the Mediterranean, ‘a column of the Em- 
press’s glory erected in the middle of the sea’: yet when it was 
ultimately offered refusing it ; and the net result of it all a weaving 
of ropes of sand. But in the midst of such a web of obscure policy 
and undisguised intrigue as ever Ambassador had to disentangle, 
there appeared the Empress’s famous Declaration of February, 
1780, dealing with a matter entirely foreign to the projected 
alliance, our treatment of neutral commerce. Thenceforward in 
the despatches which passed between London and Petersburg the 
questions of the alliance and the Declaration are inextricably 


mixed ; unfortunately : for the cajolery and the flattery, the | 


tempting promises of resulting glory, which it was hoped would 
promote the one we wanted inevitably strengthened the Empress’s 
belief in the other we objected to. Through it all the woman, 
using all her arts, pitting herself against the man, ‘ playing her 
fan when she thinks she is wielding her sceptre,’* and yet out- 
witting him: now raising his hopes that he might achieve the 
alliance, now plunging him into despair as he realised she was 
as difficult to persuade as to dissuade. The political question of 
the projected alliance is a dead issue ; yet it had a curious influence 
on the formation of the Neutral League. 

England was not the only Power which had given cause for 
complaint. Spain had also become a great offender, so the plan 
could be put forward without any appearance of partiality. Im- 
partiality seemed always to be struggling in the Empress’s mind 
with her professed friendship for England. She assured Sir 
James Harris ‘ of her moving with the greatest delicacy in what- 
ever would give us pain,’ yet expressed the wish ‘ that we should 
put a little more circumspection in our mode of proceeding against 
the ships of neutral States.’ 

The two moving spirits in Russian politics were Prince 
Potemkin, the Empress’s favourite Secretary, and Count Panin 
the First Minister, unscrupulous and occasionally very powerful, 
but completely in the service of the King of Prussia. Sir James 
Harris allied himself with Potemkin, but preserved polite relations 
with Panin in spite of his secret hostility. 

He seems to have made a very favourable impression per- 
sonally on the Empress ; his despatches and private letters are full 
of references to the ‘uncommon distinction’ with which she 
treated him. She was ‘gracious to me beyond measure.’ He 
was generally “named of her parties.’ She stood godmother to 
his new-born little girl. He seems to have been very susceptible 
of the projected alliance. Our relations with Sweden, however, seem to have 
been very cordial. Mr. Wroughton, the Ambassador, hinted at the possibility 
of the King paying a visit to England incognito. (Copenhagen and Stockholm 


Despatches, 1780.) 
7 Sir James Harris to Lord Mountstuart at Turin, 1782. 
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to the charms of the ‘Great Lady to whom I have the honour to 
be neighbour ’ in the country. And when the tussle was over, two 
years after, he makes the gloomy reflexion, ‘the Empress has 
entirely withdrawn her distinctions from me.’ But in the heyday 
of Imperial condescension, he writes to his father : 


I have the good fortune to have made myself not disagreeable to the 
Empress. She notices me much more than any of my colleagues: more 
indeed, I believe, than any stranger is used to. She admits me to all her 
parties of cards, and a few days ago carried me with only two of her 
courtiers to a country place [‘ La Grenowillitre’] where she has placed the 
portraits of all the crowned heads of Europe. 


But he was shrewd enough to think sometimes that she meant 
to mislead him by this extraordinary affability, for he reported 
that ‘whenever I attempt to lead her to converse on our concerns, 
she is instantly silent or changes the subject.’ 

At length, having worked on Prince Potemkin’s patriotic 
feelings by telling him ‘that the moment was now come when 
Russia might act the greatest part in Europe,’ he was ‘em- 
boldened to ask a very uncommon, and, till now, ungranted, 
favour, namely, that of being allowed to converse with Her 
Imperial Majesty on business.’ Deeming it inexpedient either 
to propose an alliance or solicit assistance, the suggestion which 
he asked his friend to convey to the Empress was that ‘in order 
to restore equality to the war’ she should make a strong and 
spirited declaration to Versailles and Madrid that she ‘could no 
longer be silent or see with indifference a war carrying on in 
Europe which threatened the most fatal effects to the general 
political system,’ and should support it ‘ by an immediate con- 
siderable naval armament.’ 

After a fortnight’s suspense the first of several interviews of 
a most confidential nature took place at Peterhoff, in the 
Empress’s private dressing-room, and there he opened his mind 


' very freely to ‘the most powerful and best friend England had.’ 


The Empress hesitated to interfere in a quarrel foreign to her 
own concerns, and the Ambassador turned courtier. ‘ Since 
Russia was become a leading Power in Europe, she was too great 
to see any great events with indifference ; the concerns of Europe 
were now the concerns of Russia; such assistance would carry 
the glory of her reign to its highest pitch.’ Verily he was an 
expert in serving butter on lordly dishes. As he himself said, 
‘from having held the encensoir so long, I am an adept.’ 

Next day, as he was sitting with her at supper, she said ‘ De- 
puis notre conversation, je n’ai fait que réver & vos affaires; ma 
téte fermente, et si je puis trouver les moyens, vous verrez |’em- 
pressement avec lequel je vous servirai.’ Turning to the company 
she told them not to be surprised if she had secrets with Sir James 
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Harris; ‘we were neighbours in the country, and -eighbours 
always have secrets!’ But the matter was too important for 
immediate decision; the conversation having lasted-upwards of 
an hour, the Empress dismissed him, ‘and it being’ quite dark, 
it was with some difficulty I found my way through the intricate 
passages back to the ballroom.’ 

On the approach of winter any hopes he had formed of 
immediate success had disappeared. 

And now Fate steps upon the scene and leaves to man to 
determine the use to which he will put the chances that she gives, 

Spain is blockading Gibraltar, and must face the problem 
which, it is so ordained, every belligerent must face—neutral 
assistance to the enemy. An order is issued that all neutral ships 
destined for the Mediterranean are to be seized, taken into Cadiz, 
and their cargoes sold to the highest bidder without intervention 
of owner or Consul. For the English Ambassador the two paths 
open, action or inaction. Possibly La Rochefoucauld’s sardonic 
reflection, that inaction is more often than not laziness masked 
as wisdom, seems specially applicable when despatches must be 
written and the King’s Messenger waits: when a month must 
pass before the news can reach an impatient Foreign Secretary: 
when the consequences of decision, whatever it may be, will 
almost certainly be known before the despatches arrive. Sir 
James Harris decided for action; and, frankly, inaction might 
have been hard to justify. He took occasion to point out that 
this action of Spain showed what might be expected from the 
House of Bourbon were they to acquire the maritime supremacy 
they coveted. The post brought news that a Russian ship bound 
with corn for Malaga had actually been seized and its cargo dis- 
posed of as the new law directed.’* The offence was patent, and 
Russia swift to action ; at least as swift as she could be with the 
Baltic winter-bound. Orders were given to man fifteen ships-of- 
the-line and five frigates, to pass the Baltic in the spring. 
Sir James Harris, as was his wont when anything unusual 


** The problem involved in the blockade of Gibraltar, with the stream of 
neutral commerce, possibly genuine but as possibly not, passing to and from 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, must have been an exceedingly delicate 
one. But even allowing the largest latitude a belligerent may claim, the 
measures adopted by Spain seem to have been unwarranted, and characterised 
by an absence of discretion. Mr. Wroughton reported from Stockholm a 
conversation on the subject with the Swedish Minister : 

‘I pointed out to him the difference of Conduct adopted by the Spaniards 
now besieging Gibraltar and that of our own Government. He answered me 
laughingly and in the height of good Humour, “entre nous; some of your 
Principles are such that we cannot approve, but the Spaniards have none at 
all,’’ and we were very merry at the manner in which they behaved themselves 
by land and sea since the Declaration of the present War.’ (Stockholm 
Despatches, 1780.) 
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happened, hastened to his friend for explanations, for already a 
warning voice tells him things have miscarried. Prince Potemkin 
received him with profuse congratulations. Was ever event 
more toward? The Russian fleet will, of course, nominally 
protect Russian trade ‘envers et contre tous’; but—for the 
Empress, being neutral, cannot let her great friendship for 
England be misinterpreted for partiality—but really the fleet’s 
mission is to chastise the Spaniard. Was it not a stroke of the 
Empress’s superlative genius? And yet entirely, cher ami, due 
to your own suggestion! ‘ Par Dieu vous la tenez!’ 

The warning voice had proved a prophet of evil things. Clever 
woman! ‘The fan proved to be the scepire after all! What was 
this but the enemy’s plan in anew form? England had proposed 
an Armed Intervention in her war. The neutrals, Denmark 
and Sweden, had the year before proposed an Armed Neutrality 
for another purpose. Everybody seemed to want a flourish of 
arms ; they should have it; and as both pointed to the House of 
Bourbon as culprit, so let it be: yet always subject to Imperial 
Impartiality. The Empress had with great acuteness cut her 
way through the tangle with which she was surrounded ; and she 
could, with the most engaging candour, promise 1000 roubles to 
the poor of Petersburg, ‘si Mons. Rodney venoit & battre la 
flotte Espagnole’ ; and, news coming of his victory off Cape St. 
Vincent, give a ball in his honour, and ‘permit’ the British 
Ambassador ‘to partake of her own very frugal repast, which 
was served on a card-table, without attendants or spectators of 
any kind’ at the Hermitage, the Palace of Frankness and Sin- 
cerity ; and more heart-to-heart talks ‘as a friend of England 
speaking to a good Englishman.’ The Ambassador reports it all 
to Lord Stormont ; the still small warning voice seems to have 
been reduced to silence : 


If these distinctions and marks of good-will, both in the Sovereign and 
her principal Favourite, cover any insidious and false design, the intrigue 
is too artfully concerted for me to unravel it; and if, in my descriptions 
of the sentiments of this Court, I deceive Your Lordship, it is because I 
myself am most egregiously deceived. 


A little book was published in 1792, entitled The Secret History 
of the Armed Neutrality, written originally in French by a 
German Nobleman, who had it ‘from the mouth of an unexcep- 
tionable person in Petersburg . . . who, by means of his situa- 
tion and office, was enabled to discover the most secret springs 
of the great political machine.’ The accuracy of the story, which 
is told in outline, is corroborated by the Malmesbury Correspon- 
dence ; but it gives the sequel differently. Count Panin heard of 
the arming of the fleet, and devised, as a counter-stroke, a scheme 
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‘to make the storm burst over the head of those that raised it 
(by which he meant the British Ministry).’ The scheme, flatter. 
ing to Catherine’s self-love, included not merely the exaction of 
reparation from Spain, should that Court be recalcitrant, but 
something far grander: a measure for repressing all belligerent 
interference with neutral commerce generally, which was the 
Armed Neutrality. 

Sir James Harris had been playing with fire. I have no doubt 
that the German nobleman’s unexceptionable informant was 
accurate. Count Panin had won the throw. 

Arms were invented for a definite purpose. Nations cannot 
play at war and not be at war. And yet, while there was war 
both sides of the world, a war designed to change the political 
face of both hemispheres, a war in which a new nation was 
coming to the birth, and the old Houses of Bourbon and Hanover 
renewing their ancient feud, an English Ambassador, somewhat 
overwhelmed with the super-divinity with which a woman chose 
to hedge herself, and a Foreign Secretary not seeing too clearly 
through the wiles of women and the intrigues of men, and the 
strange, vain, flattered woman herself, think out the plan of an 
* Armed Intervention ’ which, the enemy prompting, the neutrals 
cleverly twist into an ‘Armed Neutrality.’ Later there was 
another phase of the same folly, Catherine and ‘ mon cher Harris’ 
between them devise an ‘ Armed Mediation’ between Holland 
and Great Britain! It was playing with fire indeed ! 

There is a futility which shapes the destinies of nations. It 
is hardly conceivable, yet it is true: there is in that Gothic 
shrine, where all the splendid thoughts, and the foolish, of 
bygone years lie resting, till the curious student dusts and reads 
them—the Public Record Office—a despatch from Lord Stor- 
mont, dated April 11, 1780, one of many written to Petersburg 
on that day, in which he gives the Ambassador the benefit of some 
general thoughts about the article of the Declaration which tried 
to foist ‘ free ships free goods’ upon England, and the manifest 
hostility of it, containing this ‘most secret’ paragraph : 

Though I throw out to you, in confidence, such reflections as force them- 
selves upon this subject, the public light in which we affect to consider this 
Declaration is very different. We speak of it as called for by the unjusti- 
fiable conduct of Spain, and communicated to us merely as a Matter of 
Form, and to keep up the appearance of Strict Impartiality. This is 


what we insinuate rather than express, and I am glad to find that you 
have taken the same line in your conversation with Count Panin. 


The authorship of the Declaration was much debated in 
diplomatic circles. Many—Count Panin of course, the King of 
Prussia, even the unhappy Prince of Orange—were said to have 
had an inspiring influence. It can hardly have been a ‘ child of 
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the Empress’s own brain,’ as Panin declared, though probably 
the prologue was. In view of the attitude of Louis the Sixteenth, 
to be more fully discussed in the next article, it is material to note 
that Lord Stormont received information from France, which he 
thought deserved great credit, that the French Ministers, par- 
ticularly Count de Vergennes, 


boast of the Declaration as a thing which they had contrived to procure, 
being fully persuaded that, though the Empress might intend otherwise, 
it was so framed as to be highly prejudicial to the interests of this country. 
If [he wrote to Harris] you could find means to let it be known to H.I.M. 
how the French Ministers pride themselves on having so artfully and so 
successfully as they hope, spread a snare for her, it might perhaps have a 
good effect, but this, if done at all, must be done with Great Delicacy and 
Address. ** 


Meanwhile the American Commissioners, fount and origin 
of all the trouble, are waiting in the vestibules of palaces for loans 
and recognition. There are still some Governments, very friendly 
in profession, who have delayed the final international courtesy. 
Especially Russia, for some reason quite unaccountable to the 
simple-minded men. Strict impartiality was still struggling with 
friendship for England. Francis Dana waits, and must wait for 
two years longer, with his equipages and his liveries all ready, 
but not his credentials : although Congress has shown its high 
appreciation of the efforts of the Neutral League on behalf of 
‘humanity,’ the word used by them to signify ‘ generous bene- 
volence in assisting an oppressed people ’ to be free, by authoris- 
ing him to sign the States’ adhesion to the Charter of Neutrality. 
But although Catherine thought we should have ended the war 
before it had begun, and as Guardian of the Peace of Europe 
considered it our duty to renounce the struggle with the colonists, 


“4 Sir James Harris complied with his instructions, and in December reported 
a conversation with the Empress, which I condense : 

Harris. Votre Premier Ministre, Madame, le Comte Panin, est le plus 
dangereux de nos ennemis. . .I] est déja lui-méme dans une intelligence par- 
faite avec le Ministre de Versailles. 

Catherine. Ses intrigues ne font plus rien sur moi; je ne suis pas uh enfant; 
personne ne m’empéche de faire ce que jé veux. 

Harris. 11 est entigrement dévoué au Roi de Prusse, et le sert plutot que 
Votre Majesté. I] l’a invité d’accéder 4 la Neutralité Armée. 

Catherine (avec hauteur). Je serai bien aise qu’il accéde, moi; je soutiendrai 
mon projet; je le crois ealutaire. 

Harris. On dit, Madame (mais je crains de ]’offenser), que c’est le projet des 
Frangois, et que le votre étoit trés différent. 

Catherine {avec violence). Mensonge atroce! ... Mais quel mal vous fait 
cette Neutralité Armée, ou plutét Nullité Armée? 

Harris. Tout le mal possible. . . 

Catherine. Vous molestez mon commerce; vous arrétez mes vaisseaux ; 
j’attache 4 cela un intérét particulier; c’est mon enfant que mon commerce, et 
Vous ne voulez pas que je me fache? 

Harris. J’ose dire, Madame, que Votre Majesté Impériale a encore été 
trompée la-dessus. (J/almesbury Correspondence.) 
3H 2 
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she was punctilious, and declined to recognise the new nation untij 
the ratifications of the treaty of peace had been exchanged, and 
proper credentials subsequently made out by Congress. It is 
probable that this accounts for the absence of reference to the 
Americans in the preambles of the treaties of the League; it 


would have been difficult to frame one consistent with the dic-: 


tates of diplomacy. But the omission is noteworthy, because 
their privateers had helped in the general disturbance of neutral 
commerce. 

The Bon Homme Richard, Captain Paul Jones, had harried 
the coasts of England and Ireland in 1779, and fought a great 
fight with H.M.S. Serapis off Flamborough Head. One would 
have imagined, seeing that the good-will of Europe was of such 
vital importance to the United Colonies, that in his raids in the 
Firth of Forth and up the Humber he would have discriminated 
between English and neutral flags, and resisted the temptation 
to seize Russian or Danish or Swedish ships running into English 
ports with provisions. But neither he nor his fellow-privateers- 
men were even prudently cautious. As early as November, 1777, 
Silas Deane reported to the Committee of Foreign Affairs that 
the Commissioners had been much troubled with complaints of 
their armed vessels taking ships and merchandise of. neutral 
nations : from Holland, from Cadiz, and even from Paris. Things 
do not seem to have been much better in Paul Jones’s time, for 
a complaint was lodged against him by one Van de Perre for 
seizing a ship from Liverpool to Leghorn laden with herrings 
and lead for Dutch and Italian account; and M. de la Luzerne, 
the French Minister, reported to Congress in 1781, that American 
privateers had ‘presumed’ to stop neutral vessels loaded with 
English merchandise, than which at that time there could be 
nothing more calculated to upset the plans of the French Ministry. 
They had actually brought themselves within the ban of the Armed 
Neutrality! Nevertheless, although he was ordered to leave 
Holland the first fair wind, Paul Jones received the ribbon of 
St. Anne from Catherine (probably out of sheer perversity, and 
certainly with great secrecy, for the fact is not mentioned by Sir 
James Harris), and a pension from the King of Denmark, to 
commemorate his victory ; also the cross of military merit from 
the King of France, and a‘ superb sword,’ which was ‘ called much 
more elegant than that presented to the Marquis de Lafayette.’ 
He wrote to his ‘ dear philosopher’ C. W. F. Dumas, that he had 
been ‘ féted and caressed by all the world at Paris and Versailles.’ 
There was, however, a fly in his pot of honey: ‘ Nothing has 
detained me from sailing for this past month, but that my officers 
and men are still without wages or prize-money.’ 

Now the Bon Homme Richard had been bought and fitted out 
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at the charges of Louis the Sixteenth expressly for the purposes 
of Paul Jones’s expedition. The memories of the Seven Years 
War still rankled ; England was more ‘ imperious’ than ever in 
exercising her sway over the seas, though she acquiesced in the 
French pretence that the treaty friendship still endured. She 
knew quite well what was going on: knew, for example, that 
Silas Deane had arrived in Paris in August, 1776, which brought 
Lord Stormont express to France with awkward questions for 
the Government : knew perfectly well of the comings and goings 
of the Commissioners, and of their search for sinews of war as 
well as sympathy : knew of the secret supplies sent across the 
Atlantic, and immediately accepted the challenge. She based her 
action on the precedent of the Seven Years War, the ‘ Rule of 
1756,’ which, rightly interpreted, meant—and the neutrals knew 
perfectly well that it meant—effective measures to prevent neu- 
trals from assisting the enemy, especially in the form common in 
those days, carrying enemy property under cover of the neutral 
flag, She boldly applied the Rule to those pretended neutrals 
who were espousing in secret the cause of her enemy subjects: 
they too would be treated as open enemies. Parliament did not 
fail to be explicit. It declared and enacted that 











all manner of trade and commerce is and shall be prohibited with the 
Colonies of New Hampshire, Massachuset’s Bay, Rhode Island, Connec- 
tient, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the three Lower Counties on 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia; and that all ships and vessels, together with their cargoes, 
apparel, and furniture, and all other ships and vessels whatsoever, together 
with their cargoes, apparel, and furniture, which shall be found trading 
in any port or place of the said Colonies or going to trade, or coming 
from trading, in any such port or place, shall become forfeited to His 
Majesty, as if the same were the ships and effects of open enemies. 
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The American commentator’ sees in the assistance of France 
to the revolted Colonies a larger policy than mere revenge for 
the humiliations of the previous war. He attributes it to a 
striving to readjust the balance of power of the world which the 
ever-growing dominion of England threatened, and believes that 
the decisive factor was the conviction that for Great Britain to 
hold under control the whole of North America as well as India 
would give her a maritime supremacy, as well as a superiority 
in wealth, which would constitute a standing menace to the rest 
| of the civilised world. It seemed, therefore, a legitimate object 
) to call up a new sovereignty in America in order to check an 
undue concentration of sovereignty in Europe, and bring about 
the fair distribution of power in the civilised world. I doubt 
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“Mr. F. Wharton :—‘ Introduction to Revolutionary Diplomatie Corre- 
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whether intrigue, rampant throughout Europe as it was, could 
have wrought so definite an issue or evolved so clear a purpose, 
The policy of basing a declaration of war on such an object, 
theoretically so beneficial to the world at large, would do great 
credit to the philosopher’s cabinet. Looking back through 
Time’s lenses possibly some such ideas may be detected floating 
in the salons of Paris which the philosophers frequented. Yet 
I think it simpler to take the evidence which we have and to weigh 
it; and such evidence is forthcoming in the considérations for 
going to war on the side of the Americans presented by Monsieur 
de Vergennes to his colleagues, the Ministers of the King of 
France, Maurepas, Turgot, de Sartines, and St. Germains, in 
March, 1776; an interesting document, said to have been dis- 
covered by De Witt, which may be briefly summarised thus: 
First came the then customary tirade against the English 
for their ‘ habitual breach of good faith, their violations of 
treaties, and their disregard of those sacred laws of morality 
which distinguish the French’; then a careful balancing of 
advantages, not philosophical at all, but rather a study in political 
strategy : it would certainly be advantageous both to France and 
Spain for the civil war to continue; but there would be incon- 
veniences arising from the independence of the Colonies should 
they be successful, because in case of failure England would pro- 
bably turn her arms against the French and Spanish possessions 
in America. But, on the whole, if these two countries obeyed 
the dictates of their own interests, ‘ and perhaps the justice of 
their cause, which was that of humanity so often outraged by 
England,’ they would feel—if their military resources were in 
sufficiently good condition—that Providence had evidently chosen 
that very hour for humiliating England and revenging on her 
the wrongs she had inflicted on those who had the misfortune 
to be her neighbours and rivals, by rendering the resistance of 
the Americans as desperate as possible; for the exhaustion pro- 
duced by this internecine war would prostrate both England and 
the Colonies, and would afford an opportunity to reduce England 
to the condition of a second-class Power; to tear from her the 
Empire she aimed at establishing in the four quarters of the 
world with so much pride and injustice, and relieve the universe 
of a tyranny which desires to swallow up both all the power and 
all the wealth of the world. The policy to be inferred from 
these premises was clear: they should continue dexterously to 
keep the English Ministry in a state of false security with respect 
to the intentions of France and Spain, and to give the insurgents 
secret assistance in military stores and money, looking for no 
other return than the success of the political object they had in 
view, to resist and punish England; more especially as, of all 
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ible issues, the maintenance of peace with that Power was the 
least probable. The admitted utility of this would not only 
justify the little sacrifice, but would also outweigh the loss of 
dignity involved if the King were to make an open contract with 
the insurgents before their independence was achieved. 

This, and more to the same effect, set forth the issue as it 
presented itself to the astute mind of M. de Vergennes. There 
is little zeal shown for the righteous cause of the colonists, nor 
wrath against the British policy which had brought about the 
rebellion. Enthusiasm for their cause did, indeed, spread 
among the young nobility and the officers, personified by 
Lafayette, barely nineteen, who sailed to America in a ship of 
his own with a select band of friends in 1777. Not for two 
years, however, was the policy of open support adopted. The 
deciding factor was the news of Burgoyne’s surrender at Sara- 
toga. Silas Deane wrote, ‘There was as much general joy in 
France as if it had been a victory of their own troops over their 
own enemies ’; and Dumas, another Commissioner, ‘The news 
has made an astonishing impression here; all is considered lost 
to the English’; while from Amsterdam it was reported that 
‘all was in motion to-day in our cafés and on the exchange.’ 

In February, 1778, a treaty was concluded with the ‘ United 
States,’ and de Vergennes informed the envoys that ‘ entering 
into a treaty will be an avowal of your independence.’ The treaty 
was communicated to the British Government in March; the 
Ambassador was withdrawn, and war declared. 

The attitude of Spain towards England had, however, pro- 
bably no other link connecting it with that of France than the 
memories of the recent war. She had rejected de Vergennes’ 
proposals for co-operation, and when she declared war in 1779, 
she had not recognised the United States. Indeed, and here 
we may follow Mr. Fiske with greater confidence, the revolt of the 
British Colonists suggested the possibility that the precedent was 
a dangerous one for her own Empire in the West. Mexico and 
the South American provinces might follow suit. | Moreover 
‘Spain regarded the Americans with a hatred probably not less 
rancorous than that which she felt towards the British. The 
mere existence of these English Colonies in North America was 
@ perpetual reminder of the days when the papal edict granting 
this continent to Spain had been set at naught by heretical 
cruisers and explorers. The obnoxious principles of civil and 
religious liberty were represented here with even greater emphasis 
than in England.’ For a time she hesitated, and a period of 
intrigue followed. in which now England, now France, was 
sounded as to the possibilities of an alliance; which ultimately 
led to a treaty with the latter Power to undertake an invasion 
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of England, and the preparation of a second Armada. But at 
the root of it all lay two facts : one stretching into the past, that 
Spain had once been Mistress of the Seas, and that Elizabeth 
had wrested the sovereignty from her : the other in the present, 
the possession of Gibraltar. The result was another enemy 
laying siege to the dominion which the English fleets had 
established upon the sea. 

As for the Dutch, there was no particular reason why they 
should sympathise with the revolted colonists of their ancient 
ally. But trouble was brewing about their carrying the enemy's 
trade ; and on the last days of 1779, a fleet of Dutch vessels sail- 
ing down Channel under convoy of five warships was overtaken 
by a British squadron of seventeen ships-of-the-line, and search 
of them demanded. They were laden with ship’s timber and 
naval stores for the French. The Dutch commander, Count 
de Bylandt, refused ; there was a parley, some of the ships got 
away to the French port, and some were captured. After an 
exchange of broadsides the Dutch flag was hauled down. 

Protests and diplomatic correspondence followed: it was an 
‘outrage,’ an ‘insult to the flag.” Restitution of the prizes was 
demanded, and refused. 


I pause here, for it is an excellent point at which to take stock 
of the position. No other case holds the whole dispute in such 
compact compass as this little fight in the Channel, nor would 
enable us to get at the moral tissues on which the body of the 
Armed Neutrality contentions is built. 

The simple facts are these, and if the ‘natural law,’ the 
‘ primitive law of nations,’ cannot be extracted from them, we 
shall never find it anywhere. England was at war with France 
upon the sea. Some neutral timber merchants and _ ships- 
chandlers had sold to the French Government, or its merchant 
agents, timber and naval stores which would enable damaged 
ships to be repaired and new ones built. Conceivably, if a suffi- 
cient quantity of these supplies were to reach the French it would 
turn the scale and England be defeated on the sea. It is gravely 
asserted that she might not prevent the delivery of the goods if 
she could. ; 

John Adams naively reports to Congress that ‘a principal 
branch of British policy has been to prevent the growth of the 
navies of their enemies, by interrupting these supplies’; to 
which the reply is obvious—‘ Of course it was, in war-time.’ 

But there were a few other facts which it is important to 
note. Our people knew that there were in the Texel a great 
number of vessels loaded with naval stores, particularly with 
masts and large ship’s timber, ready to set sail for France under 
a Dutch convoy. Repeated representations had been made; 
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and events proved the truth of our information, for some of these 
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that vessels were found in this very convoy. The greatest number 
beth had escaped, and carried to France the most efficacious succours 
sent, of which she stood in the greatest necessity. 
emy Yet, it is said, we were wholly wrong! 
had The Dutch relied on the treaty with England of 1674, of 
which the principa] provisions were: Freedom to exercise all 
they manner of traffic, not to be interrupted by reason of any war, 
-ient except in regard to contraband, which was not to include masts 
ny's and ship’s timbers. 
sail. Such an agreement, says Mr. Fiske, was ‘ greatly to the credit 
ken of both nations,’ because at the time it was concluded an ‘ honour- 
arch able spirit of commercial equity prevailed.’ On such statements 
and the charge of violation of treaty obligations, of ‘ wholesale robbery 
unt on the high seas,’ viz. of ship’s timber and naval stores on their 
got way to the enemy, is founded. He is seriously of opinion that a 
an belligerent ought to allow these supplies to go forward to the : 
enemy’s dockyards ! 
an It is a strange doctrine, asserted with much acerbity. But q 
was Mr. Fiske overlooked the secret article of the treaty, which pro- i 


vided that neither country should give any aid, nor furnish any i 
ships, to the enemy of the other. In the case of the Vryheid, 4 


ack which occurred the year before the attack on the convoy, Sir James i 
ch Marriott held that, the whole including its parts, ‘ ships’ included H 
ald ship’s timber : that the term ‘ contraband ’ applied to goods within { 
he the definition belonging to the friend, and not to goods belonging 4 

to the enemy; and that it never could have been the intention } 
he of the treaty that the Dutch ‘ should become the transports of the : 
we enemy’s Government for carrying free its stores of war either , 
ce by sea or land.’ Put concisely, the article prohibiting assistance i 
8- to the enemy governed the whole treaty. i 
nt But how does the matter stand without such an express i 
ed provision ? ‘ 
hi- I come down to bed-rock ; and the palpable dilemma is this : { 
ld either that the case of giving succours to the enemy—more espe- i 
ly cially at a crucial point of the conflict—is not within the meaning 1 
if of such a convention, or that, if it is, the folly of entering into 4 

such conventions is extreme. For, in spite of Armed Neutralities; i 
il and in spite of all the treaties in which the maxim ‘ Free ships ! 
e free goods’ has been embodied, it appears now to be manifest, 4 
0 if it were not so before, that for a country to tie itself down i 


to a specific and most unscientific list of contraband, and then 
to agree that all other enemy property shall be carried ‘ free’ on 
board neutral ships, is the way of madness which leads inevitably 


to national destruction. 
F. T. Praeorr. 
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(To be continued.) 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A GIFT FROM M. LE PROFESSEUR 
CONSTANTIN HEGER TO CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE 


WueEn the four pathetic letters written by Charlotte Bronté to 
M. Heger, after her return from Brussels in 1844, were published 
in The Times on the 29th of July 1913, I was in Brussels and 
read the letters for the first time within a stone’s throw of the 
Rue d’Isabelle, where they were first received seventy-three years 
ago. The second letter is the most hopeful and perhaps on 
account of the postscript the most interesting. It is the only 
letter in which Charlotte Bronté signs herself ‘ Votre éléve trés 
dévouée,’ and by way of proving her devotion she adds a delightful 
postscript which tells of certain gifts which M. Heger had from 
time to time presented to her: ‘ Je viens de faire relier tous les 
livres que vous m’avez donnés quand j’étais 4 Bruxelles ; j’ai un 
plaisir 4 les considérer—cela fait tout une petite bibliothéque.’ 
After mentioning the books she adds: ‘et (ce qui vaut tout le 
reste) deux discours de Monsieur le Professeur Heger, prononcés 
& la distribution des prix de |’ Athénée royal ’—October 24, 1844. 

These two discourses are—as far as is known—the only ones 
in existence written by M: Heger : the first one, delivered on the 
16th of August 1834, was on ‘Education’; the second one on 
‘Emulation’ given at the Athénée royal on the 15th of August 
1843. 

It is to be regretted that a literary genius, such as M. Heger 
undoubtedly was, has not left behind books and articles that might 
have added not only to Belgian literature but to the literature 
of the world. 

In the beautiful description in Villette of the May-Day 
excursion to the country, which I have tried to identify as the 
pretty village of Boitsfort, a few miles from Brussels, where 
M. Heger is buried, Charlotte Bronté refers to M. Emanuel’s 
vivid power of telling a story : 


He began to tell us a story. Well could he narrate: in such a diction 
as children love, and learned men emulate; a diction simple in its strength 
and strong in its simplicity. There were beautiful touches in that little 
tale; sweet glimpses of feeling and hues of description that, while ] 
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listened, sunk into my mind, and since have never faded. He tinted a 
twilight scene—I hold it in memory still—such a picture I have never 


looked on from artist’s pencil. . . . His story done... . he asked ‘ Were 
you interested?’ . . . I simply answered ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Was it good?’ 

‘Very good.’ 


‘Yet I could not write that down,’ said he. 

‘Why not, Monsieur?’ 

‘I hate the mechanical labour; I hate to stoop and sit still. I could 
dictate it, though, with pleasure, to an amanuensis who suited me. Would 
Mademoiselle Lucy write for me if I asked her?’ 

‘Monsieur would be too quick. .. .’ 

‘Try some day; let us see the monster I can make of myself under the 
circumstances.’ 


But there is no record of Charlotte Bronté ever having acted 
as M. Heger’s amanuensis, although she expresses her opinion 
of M. Heger’s literary genius. 


M. Emanuel was not a man to write books; but I have heard him 
lavish, with careless, unconscious prodigality, such mental wealth as books 
seldom boast ; his mind was indeed my library, and whenever it was opened 
to me, I entered bliss. Intellectually imperfect as I was, I could read 
little; there were few hound and printed volumes that did not weary me— 
whose perusal did not fag and blind—but his tomes of thought were 
ollyrium to the spirit’s eyes; over their contents, inward sight grew clear 
and strong. I used to think what a delight it would be for one who loved 
him better than he loved himself, to gather and store up those handfuls 
of gold dust, so recklessly flung to heaven’s reckless winds. 


The first discourse which M. Heger presented to Charlotte 
Bronté was delivered eight years before he met her, and, knowing 
that she was hoping to earn her living as a teacher, he presented 
her with his thesis on Education as a help to her in her future 
vocation. 

By the kind courtesy of Dr. Paul Heger (son of Charlotte 
Bronté’s ‘only master in literature’), I am able to give the 
discours in extenso, just as it was delivered more than eighty 
years ago. 

In his letter to me dated July 15, 1914, Dr. Paul Heger says : 


J’ai relu avec plaisir ce texte ot se lisent des idées sur le devoir de 
état en matiére d’enseignement qui sont encore discutées aujourd’hui; 
et l’on voit poindre les généreuses tendances vers la gratuité et l’obligation 
de P'instruction publique; Je n’ai pas & vous apprendre qu’en 1834 mon 
pére avait 25 ans et qu’il avait pris part avec enthousiasme au mouvement 
de 1830 ; I’ Athénée venait d’étre fondé. 


Here is the speech which was delivered before the Burgo- 
master and the municipality of Brussels, and the professors and 
students of the Athénée royal. 
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Discours prononcé par M., le professeur Constantin Heger, 

4 la distribution des prix de l’Athénée Royal de Bruzelles, 

le 16 aotit 1834. 

MessIguRs,—Ce n’est pas sans une émotion profonde que je 
me vois appelé & prendre la parole dans cette circonstance solen- 
nelle. Le choix de mes collégues serait flatteur pour moi, s'il 
m’était possible d’y voir autre chose qu’une preuve de bien- 
veillance et d’amitié, ajoutée 4 toutes celles que j’ai recues d’eux, 

Quelles que fussent mes légitimes répugnances, j’ai accepté 
l’invitation qui m’était faite ; impatient que j’étais de témoigner 
hautement ma reconnaissance & ces hommes honorables, que 
naguére j’appelais mes professeurs, et qui me nomment aujour- 
d’hui leur collégue. 

Cette vieille dette d’éléve, j’avais & coeur de la solder. 

Doublement honoré de la confiance de nos magistrats et de 
celle des parents, avant d’avoir presque rien fait encore pour la 
mériter, je chercherai, Messieurs, 4 justifier cette confiance en 
arrétant aujourd’hui votre attention sur la grave question de 
l’enseignement, et sur les obligations qu’impose 4 |’Etat, au 
professeur, et au pére de famille cette grande ceuvre sociale. 

Je ne me dissimule point |’importance et les difficultés d’um 
pareil sujet; mais, 4 Dieu ne plaise que je me laisse intimider 
par des considérations toutes personnelles : ceux qui m’écoutent, 
me sauront gré d’avoir consulté plus mon devoir que mes forces, 
et leur esprit éclairé suppléera 4 ce qu’il peut y avoir d’incomplet 
dans ma pensée, dans mes paroles. 

Quel moment plus convenable pouvais-je désirer? Maintenant 
que la société tout entiére, inquiéte des secousses qui |’ébranlent, 
sent le besoin de se raffermir; ici méme tout concourt 4 donner 
& mes paroles un intérét plus puissant. Quel sujet plus digne 
d’attention pour les chefs vénérables que notre cité s’est choisis? 
Quoi de plus important pour les parents, que cette question qui 
recéle l’avenir de leurs enfants? Enfin, quoi de plus palpitant 
d’intérét pour moi, qui ai voué 4 |’instruction tout ce que Dieu 
m’a donné d’intelligence, tout ce qu’il me donnera de jours. . . . 

A aucune époque peut-étre on ne s’est autant préoccupé 
d’instruction qu’aujourd’hui : c’est que le monde est travaillé d’un 
grand besoin d’amélioration ; c”est qu’une vague inquiétude remue 
les peuples, et les pousse vers un avenir que chacun presse sans 
pouvoir le formuler encore. Agitée dans ces circonstances la 
question de |’instruction est d’un intérét immense: c’est une 

question tout entiére d’avenir. 

Instruire un peuple, a dit un grand génie, c’est le civiliser. 
En effet, ce n’est qu’en instruisant les hommes qu’on peut faire 
converger, vers un but commun, les pensées, les actes individuels, 
et constituer une société. Mais pour que |’enseignement accom- 
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plisse cette haute mission, il faut qu’il soit complet et que, 4 la 
fois moral et scientifique, il embrasse |’ Education et |’Instruction. 

L’Education s’adresse spécialement au coeur; elle s’empare 
de l’homme dés le berceau et grave profondément dans sa jeune 
ame les notions du devoir ; elle lui apprend ce qu’il devra faire 
pour vivre en paix avec l’ordre social. Seule elle peut faire 
comprendre & l’homme que |’intérét privé doit se taire devant 
l'intérét public ; greffant dans tous les coeurs les mémes senti- 
ments, les mémes repugnances, elle fond toutes les volontés en 
une, et son influence est telle que sans elle point de communauté 
de sentiments, d’efforts, point de meeurs, point de société. 

Tandis que |’ Education instruit le coeur, |’Instruction s’adresse 
4 l’esprit; l’une enseigne les devoirs, |’autre initie les hommes 
aux connaissances nécessaires pour accomplir utilement certains 
ordres de travaux; |’éducation morale fait naitre les vertus; 
l'éducation scientifique féconde les germes d’activité industrielle. 
Aujourd’hui que le peuple est appelé 4 choisir librement ses 
législateurs parmi les plus dignes, et les plus capables, aujourd’hui 
que l’aptitude est le premier titre aux emplois, on peut le dire 
sans exagération : |’Instruction régle la hiérarchie politique, 
dispense les dignités. 

Comme une autre providence, elle assure la marche réguliére 
et progressive de l’humanité en préparant toutes les piéces de 
rechange dont la société humaine a besoin pour renouveler les 
rouages qui s’usent ou se brisent dans le vaste appareil social. 

Non contente de travailler sans relache 4 créer des spécialités 
pour toutes les forictions, |’Instruction donne 4 |’industrie la 
force et la direction, en retrempant la pratique aux sources de la 
science. 

Pour bien nous pénétrer de |’immense importance de 
lenseignement, remarquons, Messieurs, que toute organisation 
politique n’existe que sous la sauvegarde de deux pouvoirs: 
Education et la Législation ; nous n’hésitons pas 4 dire que le 
plus puissant de ces pouvoirs est 1’Education. 

En effet, la Loi se borne 4 punir le mal commis; |’ Education 
Vempéche de naitre. 

La Loi s’occupe de tout ce qu’on ne peut pas faire et nulle- 
ment de ce qui doit étre fait ; par le chatiment, elle fait craindre 
le mal, mais elle est impuissante & prescrire le bien. 

L’Education au contraire a une force toute préventive, elle 
fait aimer le devoir et vouloir le bien. 

L’action coercitive de la Loi débarrasse la société des coup- 
ables, et non des hommes mauvais. 

L’Education seule donne 4 la famille de bons fils, a |’Etat 
des citoyens dévoués, a la société des hommes vertueux. 

L’une émonde |’arbre, |’autre en épure la séve. 
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Disons plus, sans |’Education, la Loi serait une lettre morte; 

14 ot l’obéissance au code n’est déterminée que par la sanction 
pénale, il suffit d’étre fort pour s’y soustraire. 
‘La Loi ne doit intervenir que pour combler les lacunes de 
l’Education : c’est parceque vous avez fermé |’oreille aux conseils, 
aux legons de |’Education, que la Loi inflexible mais juste vous 
frappe. 

Ainsi, Messieurs, l’analyse des éléments sociaux prouve que 
l’Education est le plus important de ces éléments, est le premier 
pouvoir. 

Cette vérité, quoique rigoureusement exacte, ne laisse pas 
que de surprendre ; et nous devons avouer que cet étonnement 
est bien naturel chez nous. En effet, dans nos solennités 
nationales, quand tous les pouvoirs sociaux surgissent aux yeux 
de la foule, magnifiquement personnifiés, quand s’avancent pro- 
cessionnellement, le Sacerdoce, la Législature, le Pouvoir 
Exécutif, s’appuyant sur la Magistrature et l’Armée, vos yeux 
chercheraient vainement les représentants de |’enseignement. 
Mais, quoique absente, ne brille-t-elle pas, 14 méme de tout son 
éclat? ‘Les chefs de la société ne sont-ils pas, 4 leur insu, les 
représentants de l’instruction? Qui leur a donné |’aptitude aux 
hautes fonctions qu’ils exercent? A qui doivent-ils 1’épaulette, 
l’hermine qui les décore? A |’éducation. 

Un jour, et ce jour n’est pas loin, je l’espére, l’Etat sentira 
qu’il est dans |’intérét social d’entourer de respect, aux yeux de 
la foule, une institution aussi haute, aussi grande, et qu’ils ont 
quelques droits aux égards, les lévites de la Morale et de la 
Science. 

Qu’on y prenne garde: du moment que le pouvoir semble 
méconnaitre l’importance du mandat de |’instituteur, les masses 
sont bien prés de l’oublier. Aussi, entendons-nous aujourd’hui 
béaucoup de bons citoyens se demander si |’Etat a mission 
d’enseigner, si ¢’est un devoir pour lui de répandre |’instruction? 
Personne ne conteste que la répression des délits appartienne 4 
l’Etat, mais on n’est pas aussi généralement persuadé que 
l’Education doive rentrer dans les attributions du Pouvoir. 

C’est ce doute que nous devons essayer de détruire. 

Le Pouvoir est institué pour assurer au peuple le calme, pour 
veiller 4 ses besoins, pour organiser sa défense; il a mission de 
protéger la société contre toute atteinte et d’assurer, au besoin, 
par la force, l’exécution de la loi. 

Le Pouvoir a mandat d’établir et de maintenir l’ordre : or, 
quel moyen plus moral, plus puissant, d’assurer le calme, le 
maintien de l’ordre, l’exécution des lois, que d’éclairer les citoyens 
sur leurs devoirs, d’étouffer les germes du vice dans le coeur de 
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enfant, afin de n’avoir pas plus tard & les extirper violemment 
quand ils auront grandi et que |’enfant sera devenu homme? 

Vous voulez qu’il y ait ordre, que tous marchent du méme pas 

et sans résistance, vers le méme but? Enseignez.donc aux 
hommes les mémes principes ; donnez-leur les mémes notions du 
devoir ; inspirez-leur les mémes croyances sociales. Quel autre 
moyen avez-vous? Sans unité de sentiments, il y a séparation, 
opposition, lutte et désordre. Si vous cherchez 4 établir défini- 
tivement /’ordre, ordonnez chaque individu par rapport au tout : 
la conformité de sentiments engendrera la communauté d’efforts, 
et le grand probléme d’asseoir solidement la société sera résolu. 

Nous le disons donc, |’intérét national fait 4 l’Etat une 
obligation d’instruire. 

Mais il y a plus: non seulement |’intérét, mais la conscience 
publique, lui impose cette tache. 

Dans le cas de légitime défense, l'homme peut frapper, 
blesser, don?:er la mort, repousser l’aggression: ce droit nous 
avons transmis tout entier au Pouvoir, mais nous n’avons pu 
déléguer que le droit que nous avions nous-mémes; or, comme 
chrétiens, comme hommes, avons-nous le droit de chatier avant 
d’avoir entrepris d’instruire? La loi naturelle condamne-t-elle 
lignorant, qui n’a pas été en position de connaitre le devoir qu’il 
a violé? 

Comment, vous donnez 4 |’Etat mission de punir, et vous 
demandez s’il a mission d’instruire. . . 

Messieurs, je livre 4 vos méditations une vérité affligeante, 
qui complétera toute ma pensée; le nombre des enfants qui 
fréquentent les écoles, en Belgique, est d’un sur onze habitants. 
Ainsi toute notre législation pénale n’est, pour cette immense 
majorité, qu’une menace inintelligible. 

Ah! n’y eiit-il pour le Pouvoir que cette obligation morale de 
ne faire tomber les rigueurs de la loi que sur des hommes devenus 
wlontairement coupables, répandre |’instruction serait déja un 
devoir sacré pour lui. 

Mais quand il réprime, le Pouvoir n’a rempli son mandat 
qu’é moitié ; il doit empécher le mal, il n’a empéché que la 
récidive ; il doit améliorer, et il n’a fait que punir. Aussi, quel 
luxe de prisons, de maisons pénitentiaires étale cette société, ot 
lignorance multiplie les criminels! Ne serait-i] pas plus humain, 
plus efficace, d’ouvrir les portes des écoles avant celles des cachots? 
Ce serait moins cofiteux, je vous |’assure. 

Et qu’on ne dise pas que l’action morale de |’instruction n’est 
pas assez constatée ; la statistique des tribunaux nous montre que 
le rapport des condamnés qui savent lire est & celui des prison- 
niers ignorants, comme un est 4 six, et que les hommes véritable- 
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ment instruits ne forment pas la cinquante-septi¢me partie de la 
population de nos prisons. 

Elle est si bien connue cette vertueuse influence de |’éducation, 
qu’on applaudit au Pouvoir qui ouvre des écoles dans les prisons, 
dans les bagnes: eh quoi? on reconnait que |’éducation peut 
régénérer le coeur endurci d’un criminel, et on pourrait contester 
son efficacité sur le coeur de |’enfant? Elle a la puissance d’épurer 
les eaux corrompues de |’égoit social, et on hésite 4 l’employer 
pour en assainir la source. 

L’obligation de répandre |l’instruction devient bien plus 

4 impérieuse encore pour |’Etat, quand on songe qu’outre la mission 
de défendre, d’améliorer la société, le pouvoir a mandat d’assurer 
la vie au corps social par le développement de |’activité indus- 
trielle. Or, nous le disons hautement abandonner le perfectionne- 
ment et l’enseignement de la science aux efforts individuels, aux 
suggestions de l’ambition et de l’intérét personnel, c’est éteindre 
le flambeau de la science, c’est troubler, c’est tarir les sources 
de |’industrie. 

Cette autre vérité découle, comme conséquence, de |’examen 
de deux questions qui réclament, Messieurs, toute votre attention. 
Nous voulons examiner, si le progrés des sciences est possible 
sans dotation, sans patronage de l’ Etat; et comment le principe 
de libre concurrence est applicable a l’instruction. 

Vouloir que le gouvernement n’accorde ni dotation, ni 
patronage aux savants, c’est exiger qu’ils ne soient rétribués que 
par leurs ceuvres ; c’est leur donner les mémes conditions d’exist- 
ence qu’aux industriels. Mais ces deux sortes de travaux s 
refusent, par leur nature, & toute comparaison. 

Tout travail industriel a un résultat prévu et certain, chaque 
effort de l’ouvrier se trouve en quelque sorte matérialisé dans son 
ceuvre ; et, la somme des efforts pouvant étre appréciée, la salaire 
est facile 4 déterminer. 

Dans les investigations scientifiques, au contraire, le résultat 
est toujours problématique ; et s’il n’arrive pas qu’on obtienne un 
résultat, Ja plus grande partie des efforts se trouvent perdus ou 
inappréciés. Des recherches absorbent souvent la vie entiére d'un 
savant, sans qu’elles aient pu recevoir une application productive; 
ce ne sont, presque toujours, que des indications, des observations 
longues, successives, sans but déterminé. Qu’un savant passe 
sa vie & rechercher les lois organiques des minéraux, des végétaux, 
a compléter la carte du ciel, quel fruit retirera-t-il de ses laborieux 
efforts? 

S’il n’a pas des moyens d’existence assurés, le savant ne 
pourra donc se livrer 4 cet ordre de travaux. L’Etat, dans 
l’intérét de la société, lui doit cette garantie sans laquelle, 4 moins 
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détre riche ou résigné & la misére, personne ne travaillera au 
perfectionnement de la science. 

Sans l’intervention protectrice de |’Etat, les savants devien- 
draient, forcément, pour vivre, artisans et producteurs: peut- 
ttre alors la pratique ferait-elle de grands progrés; mais quand 
elle aura utilisé, épuisé le fonds des connaissances théoriques, 
l'industrie ne sera-t-elle pas arrétée court, et frappée 
d’'impuissance ? 

C’est 4 la prévoyance sociale qu’il appartient d’éviter de 
pareils résultats, en assurant, par une dotation publique, 1l’exist- 
ence matérielle des hommes appelés 4 cultiver, & perfectionner 
les théories. 

Ces considérations s’appliquent, de tout point, aux hommes 
chargés de l’enseignement de la science ; il importe qu’ils soient 
placés dans les mémes conditions que ceux qui doivent la 
perfectionner. 

Ne point assurer |’existence du professeur, c’est le forcer & 
vendre la science qu’il est du devoir de |’Etat de donner; c’est 
n’oftrir les ressources de |’instruction qu’ ceux qui ont déja celles 
de la fortune ; c’est ne laisser pour instituteurs au peuple, 4 lui 
quia le plus besoin de lumiéres, que les hommes médiocres ; c’ est 
ouvrir des écoles ott l’ignorance aura ses chaires et ses prédica- 
teurs, ou les plus grossiéres erreurs seront enseignées au nom de 
la science. 

Aprés nous étre élevés 4 ces considérations, il nous sera facile 
détablir comment le principe de Libre concurrence peut étre 
appliqué & 1’instruction. 

Certes, |’Etat doit laisser croitre librement tous les germes 
de perfectionnement, partout ol ces germes se développent d’eux- 
mémes, mais 14 ot ils ne croissent pas naturellement, |’Etat doit 
les implanter. 

Rester inactif, abandonner complétement 4 d'autres la mission 
@instruire, c’est abdiquer la direction sociale. L’Etat ne peut 
méme, sans manquer de sollicitude et de prudence, rester in- 
différent 4 ce qui se fait, pour l’enseignement, en dehors de son 
action. Laissera-t-il enseigner des doctrines contraires aux vues, 
aux intéréts de la société qui lui a confié sa défense? Mais, plus 
tard, quand ces doctrines, dont l’enfant se sera imbu sur les bancs 
de I’école, se formuleront en faits, sur nos places publiques, ne 
faudra-t-il pas que l’autorité prodigue les ressources de la nation, 
le sang des citoyens, pour réprimer les désordres, qu’avec moins 
d’imprévoyance elle efit pu prévenir? 

Que tous soient donc appelés & concourir, avec |’Etat, au 
progrés par l’éducation ; que tous soient appelés & |’aider dans ses 
efforts pour répandre |’instruction ; mais si tous peuvent enseigner, 
que |’Etat n’oublie jamais que lui doit enseigner. 


Vou. T.XXXI—No. 482 31 
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Nous avons examiné, Messieurs, quelle est |’importance de 
l'éducation considérée comme élément social, nous venons de yoir 
que l’instruction est pour |’Etat un devoir, une nécessité ; il nous 
reste & dire comment le professeur, et le pére de famille, doivent 
concourir 4 cette grande ceuvre d’amélioration. 

Quoique plus spécialement chargé de |’instruction, le pro 
fesseur ne peut pas perdre de vue le but qu'il doit atteindre: il 
faut qu’il forme des hommes pour la société, des citoyens pour 
l’Etat. Il a l’éducation de coeur et celle de l’esprit & faire ; qu'il 
rende donc les enfants vertueux, d’abord, et savants aprés, s’ils 
peuvent |’étre ; l’important pour eux, pour la société, c’est qu’ils 
aient la rectitude du coeur, celle de |’esprit viendra ensuite. Le 
premier des enseignements, le plus essentiel est celui des devoirs, 
aujourd'hui surtout, que les idées positives jetées dans la société 
par les économistes, et exagérées par des disciples trop ardents, 
donnent aux biens et aux maux sensibles une importance telle, 
que tout ce qui n’a pas pour résultat final quelqu’utilité matérielle, 
tout ce qui ne peut pas se ranger dans la classe des choses 
productives, est déclaré sans valeur. 

Si l’éducation ne s’empressait de compléter ces doctrines, elles 
auraient, en peu de temps, fiétri le germe de tout noble sentiment; 
bient6t pour connaitre le prix de la Vertu, on se demanderait 
combien elle rapporte; la conscience apprendrait 4 calculer; 
l’Utile serait la régle du juste. 

Que le professeur se hate de montrer aux jeunes gens qu'il 
y 2 quelque chose de plus impérieux que |’intérét : le devoir ; qu'il 
leur dise bien, que si 1’économiste ne parle pas ainsi, c’est que du 
point de vue ot il s’est placé, il ne considére |’homme que comme 
appelé & remplir des fonctions; il n’a pas, lui, & s’occuper de 
devoirs, de morale; que |’instituteur se hate de donner le coeur 
pour contrepoids 4 l’esprit, la conscience au calcul ; qu’il se hate, 
l’avenir de la société en dépend. 

Donner une instruction purement scientifique fut, en tout 
temps, une grande faute; de nos jours, ce serait un crime, car 
sans l’éducation morale, la science n’est pas seulement insuffi- 
sante, elle est nuisible. Que serait en effet un jeune homme qui 
n’aurait acquis que ce qu’une éducation exclusivement scientifique 
peut donner? Toute cette science |’empéchera-t-elle d’étre 
mauvais fils, mauvais citoyen, ami suspect? Non, certes, car la 
science & elle seule ne suffit pas pour fair un honnéte homme. 
L’étude rend meilleur. Oui, elle retient le jeune homme bouillant 
loin des occasions de mal faire, elle substitue les idées positives 
aux réves de imagination ; elle exerce sur les passions mauvaises 
un pouvoir négatif. Peut-étre ainsi empéche-t-elle momentané- 
ment le mal—mais force-t-elle au bien? 
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Tordez la science en tous sens, vous en verrez découler 4 flots 
le bien-étre matériel, la fortune, mais la vertu jamais. 

Il est bien coupable, Messieurs, celui qui s’occupe de remplir 
la téte et laisse le coour vide : c’est faire de la science |’auxiliaire 
de l’égoisme, c’est voiler cette difformité morale sous des dehors 
séduisants, c’est donner 4 l’esprit (pour qu’il en fasse un funeste 
usage) cette pénétration qui fait deviner les résultats, cette recti- 
tude qui les assure, enfin, c’est armer l’égoisme de toutes piéces, 
et rendre irrésistible son action dissolvante sur la société. 

Appelé plus spécialement cependant 4 initier la jeunesse aux 
 geerets de la science, le professeur ne peut assumer sur lui seul 
immense responsabilité de l’éducation morale. Elle pése de tout 
son poids sur le pére de famille, et constitue la partie la plus 
importante des devoirs paternels. Les legons du professeur ne 
sont que le complément de celles données sur les genoux et 4 la 


table du pére. 
Pour l'éducation morale, nul ne peut remplacer le chef de 


famille. 

Dieu a mis, dans les paroles, dans la voix d’un pére, une 
autorité qu’aucune voix étrangére ne saurait avoir. 

Pour former un homme complet, droit de coeur, fort de science, 
il n’y a pas trop du pére et du professeur. Au professeur l’éduca- 
tion scientifique, 4 tous deux 1’éducation morale. 

Que tous deux combinent leurs efforts pour conserver pure de 
toute souillure la blancheur de la robe prétexte, la virginité de 
l'éme. Que |’enfant soit l’objet de leurs soins, de leur respect ; 
car je vous le dis en vérité, Messieurs, l’enfance est ce que je 
connais de plus respectable. 

Préservé par la sollicitude de son pére et de son maitre, |’enfant 
he passera aux études savantes, qu’aprés avoir été initié 4 la 
connaissance des devoirs, aux vérités de la Religion. Paré de 
toute sa pureté native, il viendra retremper, aux sources du 
savoir, ses jeunes convictions. Car, c’est un étrange préjugé de 
croire que les sciences soient irréligieuses de leur essence, alors 
qu’elles contribuent, en découvrant successivement les lois de la 
nature, 4 donner une idée de plus en plus grande des desseins 
providentiels. 

Les fortes études rendent l’homme humble et éminemment 
religieux. Est-elle propre & nous inspirer de |’orgueil, l’Histoire 
des sciences, elle qui enregistre toutes les conquétes de |’esprit 
humain? Elle nous montre : le génie méme marchant 4 tatons ; 
le hasard engendrant les découvertes; les théories savantes 
adoptées par un siécle, reconnues mensongéres par le siécle 
suivant ; la vérité, jamais absolue, toujours relative 4 la somme 
des observations faites. 

312 
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Le Parce que n’est positif que pour la demi-science ; pour le 
savant, il est toujours synonyme du peut-étre. 

Non, les sciences ne sont pas irréligieuses. Telle est au con-° 
traire la parenté de la science et de la vraie religion, que plus le 
champ des investigations scientifiques s’élargit, plus les résultats 
viennent étayer les croyances religieuses de notre vieille société. 
Quel commentaire plus beau, plus fort de preuves, pour la Genése, 
que les ceuvres de |’immortel Cuvier. Tout preuve au savant 
une organisation admirablement calculée, tout démontre um 
pouvoir divin, une force sublime, omni-présente, attentive aux 
besoins des plus faibles créatures, et qui maintient, dans |’intérét 
de leur fréle existence, un merveilleux équilibre entre toutes les 
parties de la création. L’homme instruit se voit infiniment petit 
dans |’échelle des étres, infiniment grand par |’intelligence qui 
lui permet de s’élever jusqu’é Dieu ; et par la science, il acquiert 
a la fois le sentiment de sa dignité et celui de sa faiblesse. 

Ainsi chaque pas, dans la voie scientifique, est un pas vers 
Dieu ; ainsi plus on remonte le grand fleuve de la science, mieux 
on voit que la source en est au ciel. 

Que la Religion et la Science s’unissent, qu’elles marchent de 
concert pour guider |’humanité. Puisse la génération qui s’éléve 
recueillir les fruits de cette immortelle alliance. Mettons fin 4 
cette lutte impie entre la Science et la Religion. Que, pour le 
bonheur du monde, ces sceurs divines se donnent enfin Ja main. 
Le moment est venu ; remarquez ce besoin de croyance : prétez 
l’oreille au sublime concert qui s’éléve de tous les points de 
l'Europe savante, écoutez : de toutes parts les sciences chantent 
la gloire du Trés-Haut. 


This discourse is remarkable as being delivered by a young 
man of twenty-five, nearly a hundred years ago, and it helps to 
explain the intellectual ability of Charlotte Bronté’s famous 
professor. M. Heger was a truly great man, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the author of Villette adored him, and that she 
suffered so cruelly when M. Heger’s friendship was withdrawn. 
It is easy to understand why she wrote her heart-broken letter 
of January 8, 1845: 


Monsieur, les pauvres n’ont pas besoin de grand’chose pour vivre—ils 
ne demandent que les miettes de pain qui tombe de la table des riches— 
mais si on les refuse les miettes de pain—ils meurent de faim—Moi non 
plus je n’ai pas besoin de beaucoup d’affection de la part de ceux que 
j'aime je ne saurais que faire d’une amitié entitre et complate—je n’y suis 
pas habituée—mais vous me témoigniez, autrefois, un peu d’intérét quand 
j’etais votre éléve &4 Bruxelles—et je tiens & conserver ce peu d’intérét—j’y 
tiens comme je tiendrais a la vie. 
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The second discours which was a gift from M. Heger to Char- 
lotte Bronté was on ‘ Emulation,’ and was delivered on the 15th 
of August 1843, when Charlotte Bronté was spending her second 
year in Brussels. It must have been delivered during the time of 
la grande vacance, when Charlotte confessed in a letter to her 
sister Emily that she was so miserable that she had gone to the 
Roman Catholic church of St. Gudule and made a real confession 


to the priest. 

Evidently a good many of Charlotte Bronté’s letters between 
May and October 1843 were destroyed, for there are only two 
letters published, and in those there is no mention of Charlotte 
Bronté attending M. Heger’s lecture on ‘Emulation’ at the 
Athénée royal on the 15th of August, but what we do not get 
from any letters from Brussels during 1843 can often be found in 
her masterpiece Villette, and in that novel Lucy Snowe gives an 
interesting account of the ceremony which took place on the 
15th of August 1843 : 


The youth of the Athénée were marshalled Lefore us, the municipality 
and their bourgmestre were in places of honour, the young princes, with 
their tutors, occupied a conspicuous position, and the body of the building 
was crowded with the aristocracy and first burghers of the town. . 

The Tribune was yet empty when we entered, but in ten minutes after 
it was filled. Suddenly, in a second of time, a head, chest, and arms 
grew above the crimson desk. This head I knew, its colour, shape, port, 
expression, were familiar . ... the blackness and closeness of cranium, the 
amplitude and paleness of brow, the blueness and fire of glance, were 
details so domesticated in the memory, and so knit with many a whimsical 
association, as almost by this their sudden apparition, to tickle fancy to a 
laugh... . 

With him in that Tribune, I felt sure that neither formalism nor flattery 
would be our doom ; but for what was vouchsafed us, for what was poured 
suddenly, rapidly, continuously, on our heads—I own I was not prepared. 
He spoke to the princes, the nobles, the magistrates, and the burghers, 
with just the same ease, with almost the same pointed, choleric earnest- 
ness, with which he was wont to harangue the three divisions of the Rue 
Fossette (the Rue d’Isabelle). The Collegians he addressed, not as 
schoolboys, but as future citizens and embryo patriots. . .. Who could have 
thought the flat and fat soil of Labassecour could yield political convic- 
tions and national feelings, such as were now strongly expressed? Of the 
bearing of his opinions I need here give no: special indication; yet it may 
be permitted me to say that I believed the little man not more earnest than 
right in what he said; with all his fire he was severe and sensible. . . . 

They gave him a long, loud, ringing cheer, as he concluded; with all 
his fierceness he was their favourite professor. 


This account given by Charlotte Bronté has rather a patronis- 
ing flavour, but at the time she was smarting under what she 
considered indifference and neglect; evidently she had hoped to 
get invited to join Madame Heger and her children at the seaside, 
and when she found she was to remain at the pensionnat practi- 
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cally alone she suffered from acute melancholia. It is certainly 
strange that her father did not send her the money to return to 
Haworth for the long vacation, but, had he done so, it is question. 
able if the three Bronté novels would have been written, for it 
was during the long vacation of 1843 and the remainder of her 
time in Brussels that Charlotte Bronté discovered for herself 
what the friendship of M. Heger meant to her, and if she had 
returned to England at the beginning of August 1843, instead of 
in January 1844, the passion of her life might never have been 
revealed. 

Dr. Paul Heger was not able in July 1914—a few days before 
war broke out—to find the original MS. of his father’s discourse 
on ‘ Emulation,’ and he writes: ‘Il me parait trés douteux que 
je retrouve jamais le texte du discours de 1843.’ But I have 
been fortunate in getting the notes of a report of that speech 
given in Brussels when Charlotte Bronté was there. 

The reason why M. Heger chose ‘Emulation’ as his subject 
was that it had been questioned in Brussels whether it was right 
to give prizes, as it fostered a spirit of emulation, and the pro- 
fessors had been held responsible for producing a spirit of rivalry 
and competition. But in his stirring address M. Heger proved 
that the teachers were not responsible for the spirit of emulation, 
as it was a natural gift from God, and all had a share of it more 
or less; but he argued that he was anxious to get at the truth 
regarding the accusation of making pupils proud or vain. 

He spoke of Emulation versus Ambition, of ‘amour de soi,’ 
of striving for honour, not honours, and from the extracts from 
the speech it is easy to see why Charlotte Bronté wrote in Villette 
of his inspiring address. 


Résumé du discours prononcé par M. le Professeur Constantin 
Heger 4 la distribution des Prix de l’Athénée royal de 
Bruzelles, le 15 Aout 1843. 


On nous accuse de mettre |’émulation en |’enfant ; cela n’est 
pas juste ; elle s’y trouve déja ; nous ne nous servons de cet instinct 
naturel que pour atteindre le but désiré ; certains moralistes ques- 
tionnés sur ce point (s’il est juste de donner des prix) attendu que 
cela encourage |l’esprit d’émulation ; et & propos de la responsa- 
bilité des instituteurs d’avoir provoqué l’esprit de rivalité. 

Je puis prouver que les instituteurs n’étaient pas responsables 
de l’esprit d’émulation, car c’était un don naturel de Dieu, tous 
l’avaient plus ou moins en partage. 

Il me tarde d’arriver 4 la vérité quant & |’accusation de rendre 
les enfants vains et orgueilleux. 

L’émulation n’est pas un effet que produit le maitre, c’est une 
force pré-existante et naturelle qu’il subit, qu’il applique. 
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Devrions-nous nourrir |’émulation? Par son origine |’homme 
- est créé & l’image de Dieu et pour Dieu ; voilé ce qui lui imprime 
wn mouvement continu de progression, un incessant désir de 
s’élever. Il est incontestable que l’homme aime et recherche 
les éloges. 

Si |’émulation est ainsi partout et toujours présente, c’est 
qu'elle est nécessaire ; c’est une folie de l’attaquer ou d’y résister. 

Accorder que |’émulation est nécessaire c’est reconnaitre 
qu'elle vient de Dieu, c’est avouer non seulement qu’il y a une 
impossibilité de l’extirper, mais qu’il y a tout au moins imprudence 
4 chercher & |’affaiblir ; si elle vient de Dieu, elle est bonne dans 
sa racine, elle ne saurait étre nuisible par elle-méme, il ne peut y 
avoir de mauvais que le but qu’on lui propose ! 

Tachez d’acquérir |’honneur et ne visez pas aux honneurs, 
jl existe une vraie fierté, |’amour de soi. 


Turning to the students of the Athénée royal, M. Heger 
impressed upon them the debt they owed to their parents 
(especially to their mothers) and to their country. 


Enfants! Tout ce que vous avez, tout ce que l’avenir vous 
réserve vous le devez & votre mére, aprés Dieu c’est elle qui vous 
@ tout donné ; elle vous a nourri de son lait, vous a porté sur ses 
bras, vous a enseigné vos premiers mots et vous a donné vos 
premiéres idées. 

La Patrie! Ah! C’est avec d’indicibles douleurs ainsi qu’elle 
vous a enfanté a la liberté; pour vous nourrir cette autre mére 
a arraché les foréts, comblé les marais, fertilisé les landes et les 
bruyéres. Pour vous instruire depuis des siécles elle a pénible- 
ment glané, dans le champ des sciences, et des arts, ces millions 
de volumes qui enrichissent nos bibliothéques publiques; les 
millions de chefs-d’ceuvre qui sont l’orgueil de nos musées et de 
nos temples. 

Bien que la mer tire continuellement |’eau de la terre elle 
n’est jamais trop pleine ; parce que |’air attire la vapeur jusqu’aux 
nues et la change en bénédictions par des pluies abondantes. 

L’éducation rapporte autant qu’elle donne; il en est de méme 
avec |’émulation, elle augmente et elle s’éléve de la terre vers Dieu 
et le ciel. Afin de répandre et de faire le bien il est bon de se 
rappeler qu’il y a un ciel aussi bien qu’une terre. 

L’éducation : est la civilisation. 

L’ instruction ; est pour former |’4me. 

On n’abandonne pas la navigation parce que le vent nous 
surprend les voiles déployées ; mais on établit des écoles de naviga- 
tion et l’on se procure une carte du capitaine ou du pilote; c’est 
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ainsi que l’on doit établir des écoles pour enseigner aux 
instituteurs l’art de |’éducation. 

Il est naturel d’étre content lorsqu’on est loué, mais 1’émula- 
tion, lorsqu’elle est exagérée, devient comme les plantes tropicales, 
une plant vénéneuse. Le patriotisme, comme |’émulation, peut 
devenir une simple vanité et une ambition pour notre propre 
élévation et notre bien-étre, plutét que pour le bien des autres et 
de notre pays. 

L’émulation est une semence qui croit et qui a besoin d’atten- 
tions et de soins, autrement elle deviendra une plante nuisible; 
nous ne faisons que l’entretenir, et il est juste alors de désirer 
exceller et faire de son mieux, car il nous est dit ‘ Soyez parfaits 
comme votre pére céleste est parfait’; c’est-d-dire qu’il faut 
tacher de devenir meilleurs; c’est une ambition légitime que 
d’aspirer 4 s’élever toujours plus haut ; mais il nous faut alors des 
legons sur la morale, et sur la vertu, afin de mettre un frein a 
nos désirs égoistes. 

L’egoisme n’est pas l’esprit qui devrait stimuler |’éléve, mais 
le désir de devenir meilleur est une excellente chose et il ne s’agit 
pas ici de succés mondains, mais d’une satisfaction de |’fme. 
Laissez-moi vous supplier de faire des efforts pour vous améliorer 
de jour en jour. 

Ce serait un crime d’essayer de détruire |’émulation, mais 
c’est & Dieu de la fortifier. Nous sommes en ce monde pour nous 
améliorer et pour laisser le monde meilleur que nous |’avons 


trouvé. 


M. Heger supplia les éléves de ne pas employer leur savoir 
uniquement dans le but d’obtenir de l’argent. 

Puisque l’homme a été créé 4 l’image de Dieu, il aspire 
avidement & lui ressembler. 

M. Heger rendit hommage 4 |’inspecteur qui examinait les 
garcons de |’Athénée royal en montrant que les prix étaient 
donnés pour les exercices actuels et non seulement pour les notes. 

Il désapprouva l’esprit de concours entre garcons. 

Il démontra comment il considérait |a vocation d’instituteur, 
comme étant d’une grande responsabilité. M. Heger tira son 
argument de ce que tout enfant a en lui le germe de |’émulation, 
et que s’il ne |’avait pas il serait un étre dépravé. 


It is evident that M, Heger had great respect for the mothers 
of Belgium, for he emphasised the debt they owed to their mothers 
more than once : 

“Rappelez-vous que ces prix n’ont pas été obtenus par vos 
seuls efforts; pensez aux sacrifices et 4 la bonté de vos parents, 
surtout de votre mére; pensez 4 ses larmes, & ses veilles, & sa 
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sollicitude, & chacun de ses désirs de vous voir devenir sages et 
saints. Souvenez-vous que vous n’auriez pas pu gagner ces prix 
si votre ville et votre pays n’avaient pas tant fait pour l'éducation.’ 

M. Heger’s concluding words have a remarkable significance 
to-day : 

‘La Belgique ne fut jamais déshonorée par la défaite ; elle a 
fait beaucoup dans le passé afin que vous en receviez la 
récompense. Que Dieu défende le droit!’ 

These two remarkable discourses delivered by M. Heger help 
to prove the greatness of Charlotte Bronté’s professor, and also 
explain the remarkable influence that his personality had over 
her. It is not to be wondered at that she wished to write a book 
and to dedicate it to her ‘only master in literature.’ 

England owes Belgium a debt of gratitude, for the author of 
the three famous Bronté novels received an education and an 
inspiration in Brussels which has enriched the literature of the 
world. 

Of the four children of Patrick Bronté, all of whom became 
authors, the only two who have left enduring literature are 
Charlotte and Emily, the two sisters who went to the Rue 
d’Isabelle and received the guidance and help of the Belgian 
professor, M. Constantin Heger. 


EstHer ALICE CHADWICK 
(Mrs. Ellis Chadwick). 








THE NINETEENTAR OENTURY 


WASTE OF MAN-POWER IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


THe War is teaching us a great many lessons which some of us 
never expected to have tolearn. One of the most urgent to-day 
is to find out how we can utilise in the best possible way the 
brain-power and the muscle-power of our countrymen and 
countrywomen. 

Not only have millions of men been taken into the Army and 
Navy; other millions, including half a million women, am 
working in munition and other controlled factories ; more millions, 
whose numbers are quite unknown, are working indirectly for 
the Government in different forms, in all kinds of service con- 
nected with the War. 

We have now a new claim upon our activities in the shape 
of the appeal to volunteer for National Service. What the 
result of this appeal will be, and whether it will be followed by 
@ compulsory levy for this service, time only can tell. 

During all this period of change and upheaval, the clergy 
of the Church of England have no doubt been anxious to do what 
they can, but up to the present moment. their ordinary parochial 
work seems to have gone on much as usual. However, a crisis 
is now coming, for as I write (in March, 1917), it appears there is 
a striking example being set by the Bishop of London, who is 
instituting an inquiry to ascertain what number of clergy can 
be spared from the City of London to volunteer for National 
Service. In the City area of about one square mile, there are fifty- 
two benefices, of which it is suggested that all but eight should 
be closed so as to release the clergy, for whom there is a great 
demand, for chaplaincies either with the troops or in hospitals. 
If the supply be more than is necessary for these objects, the 
Bishop’s wish is that the remainder be placed at the disposal of 
the Government for whatever other work they may be suited for. 
This possible transference of the clergy for the period of the 
War for other forms of service may shelve the question, which 
some are asking, as to why clergymen and ministers of all denom- 
inations should be exempt from military service. It does seem 
anomalous to see two men, side by side, masters of Public 
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Schools, both young, vigorous and suitable for active service, the 
one called up because he is a layman, his fellow exempt because 
he happens to be in Holy Orders. 

The question as to whether the time has come for a general 
revision of parochial areas, not as a temporary matter only, but 
with a view to adjusting them to meet the needs of the people as 
the times change, is a very large one, and I do not attempt, in the 
brief space at my disposal, to deal with it as a whole. I think, 
however, that it may be possible for an individual inquirer like 
myself, to investigate one limited area which may be taken as 
typical of many other areas throughout the country. 













































Pi I have taken the county of Rutland, and give the result of 
- my inquiries. This county seems suitable for me because I do 

r not happen to have any personal connexion with it and therefore 
5 have no bias. Being an agricultural county it is more homo- 
os geneous than some. It is small and therefore detailed observation 
a ismore easy. My authorities for the facts I am about to give 


are the impartial pages of Kelly’s Directory for the county (1912), 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory (1914) and the Ordnance Survey 
id map on the scale of one inch to the mile. The county is purely 


wd rural. It has no large towns. It has not a shifting population. 
It has no holiday resorts, and generally life must flow on with 
. as little change as in any part of rural England. I realise that 


portions of many other counties are in the same position, but the 


by )} county as a whole occupies a position which facilitates such an 
| inquiry. 
BY For 110 years at least the population of Rutland has not greatly 


“ varied. In 1801 it was 16,300. It reached its highest point 
ial | in 1871—22,073, and it receded in 1911 to 20,347. This popu- 
- lation of 20,000 odd appears to be divided into 51 ecclesiastical 
. parishes, giving on the average about 398 persons per parish. It 


A should be noted that the inhabitants of the entire county do not 
¥: exceed in number those of one or two large parishes in the great 
al centres of population. 

y- The three largest parishes have populations respectively of 


d 3688, 2603 and 1041. The next is only 655, and so they 
gradually taper down to a few families. There are no fewer than 
‘ 83 with populations under 300, including 19 with less than 200 
. and 9 with less than 100. In spite of this extremely small 
population nearly every parish has its own Rector or Vicar with 
a residence and a separate income. I do not complain of the 
‘ incomes, some of which are all too moderate if they represent 


i the sole maintenance of an educated gentleman and his family ; 
é nor do I make complaint of the individual clergymen, of whom 
: I personally know nothing, and who may be, and very likely are, 


doing some other work which does not appear in any official 
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returns. For example, possibly some of them take private 
pupils or do a certain amount of literary work, thus filling up 
their time and adding to their incomes, but this work, useful 
though it may be, is not the work for which they are specially 
ordained : in ordinary life it would be said, if a man undertakes 
a whole-time service, he ought not to take up any other occupa. 
tion for profit. My protest is against the system which persists, 
generation after generation, in placing a man in such a position 
that the duties of his office, so far as the ordinary layman can 
understand, cannot properly fill his working day. 

The number of inhabited houses in 1901 was 4495, wherein 
then lived 19,709 people, so that the number of persons per 
house averaged 4.4. I have not the return of the inhabited houses 
in the 1911 census, but the proportion would not greatly vary. 
It follows therefore that the parish of 200 inhabitants must 
contain on the average about 45 houses. Is it possible for the 
most conscientious and well-intentioned parish clergyman to 
spend much of his time in visiting amongst 45 homes? If his 
conscience called him to spend his time in such a way as to take 
up an appreciable number of hours per week, he might defeat the 
very object of his kindly interest by overdoing it or, as un- 
charitable people might say, by becoming a bore. 

As to seating accommodation in the churches, one fears that 
at the best very few churches in the county can ever be com- 
fortably full because the accommodation provided is so much in 
excess of the need. Those who are accustomed to public 
speaking know well how a well-filled building, be it large or 
small, encourages the speaker and also helps to move the hearer 
or the worshipper. In a subtle way, for which of course no 
statistics can be produced, it may fairly be said that a beggarly 
array of empty benches is alike depressing to those conducting 
the service or gathering, whichever it may be, and to those who 
are worshippers or auditors. In the Rutland churches there 
must unfortunately be the constant difficulty that the congre- 
gations are of necessity so small that a good choir, a cheerful 
group of church workers and a reasonable population to work 
upon are all far to seek. In this county, even if there were 
no Nonconformist places of worship, and to these I shall briefly 
allude later on, the Church of England accommodation alone is 
much more than the people need. Without marring the beauty 
and dignity and the ancient charm of these Houses of Prayer, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to diminish the accom- 
modation. 

Here are some examples of the relation between population 
and church accommodation. I take one parish with a population 
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of 70—Church of England seating 150; another with a population 


_of 87—church seating 70; still another with a population of 203 


—church accommodation 240; again, a population of 156— 
church accommodation 150, and so on; so that year in, year out, 
there seems no getting away from the depressing influences of 
these churches being only a third or a quarter full, or even worse. 

When the value of the livings is examined it is obvious that 
some of them are more or less inadequate for the sole main- 
tenance of a clergyman and his family. When one remembers 
the words of a great writer who speaks of the ‘ gentle clerical 
households that stud the land ’ it is a matter of great regret that 
aman, with no private means, should be placed in a living 
which is inadequate for the needs of himself and his family even 
ona modest scale. Indeed at the present time there must be much 
anxiety about making two ends meet, with the enhanced cost of 
living and in spite of the growing value of tithe. A man ought 
to be free from such worries. To reply that the income is small 
because the work is light is no solution of the difficulty ; a right- 
minded man in the prime of life would say: give me full work 
and a living wage. 

The extraotdinary examples of small livings which cannot 
be called ‘livings’ at all are not so striking in Rutland as they 
are in some other parts of the country, but in this county there 
are seventeen of less than 200/. a year and a residence, and none 
appear to be excessive, the average being about 2051. When, 
however, the total value of the livings is compared with the 
population then it does appear that from many points of view the 
cost of providing the population with the ministries of clergymen 
of the Church of England is very heavy. The total income of 
these livings amounts to 10,4951. a year, apart from the residences. 
If you exclude the three largest parishes with populations ex- 
ceeding 1000 then the total value of the remaining livings is 
91871. spread over a population of 13,015, giving about 31. 2s. per 
family ; but some individual instances are more striking. For 
example, there is one parish where the income of the living works 
out at about 13]. per family per annum, and another, still more 
astonishing, where it amounts to 21l. per family. A hopeful 
innovation is now before the country in the proposal that farm 
labourers should have a minimum wage of 25s. per week, an 
amount which a few years ago would have seemed to the farm 
labourer generally an absolutely impossible sum; but even with 
such an income the cost per family for clerical oversight would 
appear to these humble folks extraordinarily high. 

It may be urged with some force that these small parishes 
with the light work entailed are suitable for men who are 
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advanced in life and yet would delight in doing some clerical work 
when they are too aged for the wear and tear of a large parish, 
but investigation does not show that this method has prevailed in 
Rutland. Assuming that men enter Priest’s Orders at the 
average age of about twenty-seven—which is certainly not putting 
it unfairly low—it appears that the bulk of them have been ap 
pointed early in life when they were quite in their prime. Of the 
incumbents in the directory, fourteen were appointed between the 
ages of twenty-nine and forty, twelve between forty-one and fifty, | 
eight between fifty-one and sixty, and three between sixty-one 
and sixty-six. To place a young man in a parish with two or 
three hundred inhabitants, with the certainty that he can remain 
as long as he likes and that he may have no prospect of larger 
service elsewhere, does not seem to be the best life for a man 
upon whose professional education several years, and a consider. 
able amount of money, have been spent. 

However, the man who is offered the living has no choice 
in the matter save to accept or decline it; he cannot alter the 
stereotyped methods of the Church, however much he may have 
in his soul the spirit of the reformer. Nor can the patron do 
more than present to the living, and there his responsibility 
ends. The patronage in this county, so far as ten livings are 
concerned, is in the hands of the Bishop of Peterborough ; other 
ecclesiastical and public bodies have the patronage of seven. 
When you examine private patronage there are twenty gentle 
men who have between them the patronage of twenty-eight 
benefices, one having five, another three, another two and the 
remainder having one only. All these patrons are men of 
standing, and at least thirteen, probably more, have a strong and 
permanent local attachment to the county; thus they no doubt 
have a sense of responsibility to the population among whom 
they live and with whose welfare they are so closely identified. 
But what can each patron do to alter a state of things which he 
may deplore? Each no doubt has his own special views on the 
subject, and one patron may favour one school of thought in 
the Church, another may be attached to a different order of 
things. He can do nothing. 

I have tried to state the difficulty fairly. Is there a remedy? 
Unless we are absolutely prejudiced in favour of things as they 
are, we can hardly be satisfied that no change is necessary. 
The remedy appears to be the union of say two or more small 
parishes so as to give the clergyman fuller work and a wider 
outlook and to spare the other man for needed service elsewhere, 
for example, in the large towns with their enormous populations 
so difficult to deal with. I have examined each parish and I 
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have found that only in eight cases out of the fifty-one are two 

ishes in the county served by the same man. The objector 
to all change will at once say that these populations, though 
small, are so scattered that of necessity one clergyman can look 
after but very few people. I have, with the aid of the Ordnance 
Survey map, had the distances measured between each parish 
church and its nearest neighbour, and taking the measurement 
as the crow flies I find that nearly every church is about 1} miles 
from another church ; only two are more than two miles apart, 
namely, one 2} miles and one 24 miles. Indeed, many parishes 
are so surrounded by other churches that within two miles there 
are two, three and sometimes four. In one case, within a 
radius of two miles there are six parish churches : in another there 
are six within a radius of a mile and a half. 

What is the remedy? -On paper it appears to be very simple ; 
but, to those who know, vested interests have a strong hold 
upon the conservatism of our countrymen. While men of 
reforming temperaments may consider that the churches without 
congregations in the City of London, now about to be closed 
during the War, have been a scandal for generations, and would 
equally protest against the empty rural parish church, there 
are others who are wedded to things as they are and meddle not 
with them that are given to change. As an example, some 
time ago an important parish in the City of London, from which 
the population had chiefly removed, had appointed to it a Rector 
who was also made a Suffragan Bishop because there was no 
separate income for Suffragans. To the plain man this seemed 
a reasonable, though somewhat clumsy method of dealing with 
the financial question. Not so the parishioners. There was a 
great outcry that their Rector was able to give them only a very 
limited amount of service because episcopal duties called him 
elsewhere. Whether the people who made the outcry lived in 
the parish or lived many miles away I do not know, but from 
the nature of the parish I suspect the latter. 

Some years ago I visited a small parish (not in Rutland) with 
8 population of about 70, and I congratulated my host upon a 
fact that I had observed that that parish and an adjoining one 
had been united, in the way that I think ought to be done. But 
my host was of a different opinion. He was glad to say that 
the parishes had been divided again and that they had got their 
own clergyman to themselves. This keenness for one’s own 
parish is a virtue to a certain extent, but we live in a practical 
world and we must try to make the best of the difficult conditions 
by which we are surrounded. I cannot think that such 
parochialism is statesmanlike. 
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The remedy appears to be that patronage should no longer 
be divided among a host of people, some of whom may haye 
no local connexion with the parish, but that it should be placed + 
in the hands of trustees for the whole diocese or the country and 
administered according to the developing needs of the changing 
population. This of course brings us to the question of the 
value of patronage as a species of property. Can anyone be 
proud of the fact that the responsibility of presenting a man w 
the cure of souls is regarded as a species of property which under 
certain conditions, even now, is the subject of sale or barter? The 
example of the Church of Scotland in recent years may be some 
small guide. Private patronage was abolished, and the patrons 
were entitled to a small sum for giving up their powers, but I 
believe that they declined to accept any money. 

If the way were clear to rearrange parishes in the way I have 
outlined, no church need be left empty, because services could be 
held in the small parishes, the one in the morning and the other 
in the afternoon or evening, or by some arrangement the needs of 
the people for worship and the work of the clergyman might be 
simply adjusted. A lay reader could conduct the services on 
alternate occasions, and thus, if need be, preserve the orthodox 
two Sunday services. 

I allude but briefly to the position of the Nonconformist 
churches in this county, for compared with other parts of the 
country they are very few, numbering only thirty-two, of which 
no fewer than eighteen are Methodist. The Methodist system 
as we all know is worked by ordained ministers who 
go on circuit and by lay preachers, so the waste of mai- 
power in this denomination is negligible or non-existent. This 
is shown by the fact that only one Wesleyan minister is found 
in the directory in the whole county, and the total number of 
resident ministers of all denominations outside the Church of 
England is only seven. The Nonconformist churches feel the 
difficulty of the competition of a number of small chapels in 
sparsely populated districts, and a movement is on foot which 
may ultimately result in a united ree Church of England. This 
would do much to prevent overlapping which, with the best of 
intentions on the part of everybody, is so much to be deplored. 
With the utmost sympathy for people who wish to worship each 
in his own way because of some divergence of doctrine and of 
ritual from that of his neighbours, and who cling with affection 
to old associations, it does seem regrettable that in many rural 
parishes, where the beautiful and dignified buildings of the 
Church of England, hallowed by the religious memories 
of hundreds of years, would contain more than the whole popu- 
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lation, there should be two and three and sometimes four chapels, 
each organisation weakening the other. 

As the worshippers in the Nonconformist churches throughout 
the country are about equal in number to those attending the 
Church of England, it follows that, if this inquiry covered the 
whole land, the waste of man-power in all denominations com- 
bined would be more glaring than it isin Rutlandshire. Rutland- 
shire rural parishes are like those of many other counties. For 
example, I took up Kelly’s Directory for Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, 
and taking the populations of the first thirty rural parishes in 
their published order in each county, I find they average 422 as 
compared with 398 for the whole county of Rutland as stated 
above. In Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood’s Winnowed 
Memories, just published, he states, on p. 171, that he has long 
held the opinion that the number of churches should be reduced 
and the stipends of the clergy should be increased in the localities 
where they are most required. He gives two instances of what 
he calls waste; one from East Essex, where there were five 
churches within a radius of a mile and a half, and another from 
the banks of the River Avon, where 2500 souls lived in a valley 
measuring five miles from north to south, and were supplied with 
five churches. 

We live in times of change, call them reforms or not as you 
like. Movements which seemed impossible three years ago have 
come suddenly into being. Surely the time must be near when 
the Church of England will rouse herself to the need of moving 
with the times, and among many other reforms will see that her 
clergy and her endowments are spread over the land in fairer 
proportion to the local needs. Where is the wisdom of keeping 
to arrangements commenced in the remote past, which may then 
have been wise and good, but which now, owing to the altered 
circumstances of the day, have so changed that men’s lives and 
the endowments are too often only half used or indeed nearly 
wholly wasted ? 

While I write, during this crisis, it is not unlikely that Rutland 
clergymen may be offering to take up work of National Service as 
hundreds are coming forward to do elsewhere. If this be so, it is 
possible that a temporary union of the parishes may thus take 
place suddenly, and without any intention of permanence. What- 
ever may be done during the present hour of stress and strain, my 
plea is that this waste of man-power, even if stopped now, should 
not begin again after peace returns. We shall have much to 
do to rebuild the life of the nation on a better and firmer foun- 
dation than ever. We shall be poorer in many ways, not only 
in the loss of thousands of millions of money, but in the loss of 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 482 8 K 
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an appalling number of thousands of the young manhood of the 
country. Waste is wrong under all circumstances. It will 
become more wicked than ever. We have to conserve all our 
powers, material, moral and spiritual. Our most precious 
possession, after all, is in the lives of men of education, of ability 
and of character—in a word, of the very men of whom, happily, 
the Church of England clergy consist. 
WALTER HAZELL. 











COURAGE IN EDUCATION: 
AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


Ar last year’s Meeting of the British Association Sir Arthur 
Evans, in his Presidential Address, deplored the fact that present- 
day education fails to interest either children or their parents, 
and the Bishop of Carlisle, in the November number of this 
Review, charged national education with the double shortcoming 
of failure to interest children and inability to spiritualise them. 
‘Multitudes of children hate school,’ wrote the Bishop, and 
‘Every child has a soul . . . on the nation’s soul in the long 
run depends the nation’s destiny. Our education has partially 
forgotten this fact.’ 

In some elementary schools in the North of England an 
experiment is being made the working of which is so wonderful 
that the present writer, one among seventy pilgrims attracted 
during the last two years to the pioneer school of the group, 
cannot choose but tell what is being done there. 

The experiment arose out of the discontent of one Head- 
mistress with elementary education on the usual lines. In her 
own words : 


I am extremely dissatisfied with the results obtained when I consider 
all the time and trouble taken; all the energy and thought expended on 
our work. There is too much work done by the teacher—too little by the 
child, The children’s memories are not good, and the reason they do not 
remember things seems to be because of a lack of living interest. Their 
power of expression is weak, and their vocabularies are poor. The children 
are getting their information too much in tabloid form, in spite of illustra- 
tions, pictures, etc., hence this mental indigestion and arrested mental 
development. 


For these reasons this Headmistress obtained permission to 
substitute another method, one which, though new in elementary 
schools, has been in force for twenty-five years in private schools 
that work under ‘The Parents’ Union School,’ the creation of 
& now veteran educator, Charlotte M. Mason, of Ambleside. The 
method proceeds from a philosophy, or call it a point of view 
with regard to children, which may be thus summarised : 
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A child is a person. Not a machine, embryo, jug to be 
poured into, ‘ average child,’ or numeral in a school census, but 
@ person. 

Being a person, with the aptitudes of one, a child possesses, 
among the rest, appetite for knowledge, and knowledge nourishes 
his mind as food his body. 

He best assimilates knowledge that includes an appeal to 
imagination. Therefore—and also because literature forms 
taste—the best books should be his principal lesson-books. 

A child loves to retell at length what has interested him. When 
telling it he does not only memorise but puts in an additional 
something of himself that demonstrates assimilation. 

Out of these four basic simplicities has been evolved the 
method of teaching I will describe in its newest embodiment. 

The outside environment, a mining village of the West Riding, 
the tram terminus of a great town, is distinctly unsympathetic. 
It consists of a black-gray, expressionless street of bare cottages 
in barren gardens, the only colour enamel advertisements of 
black leads and soaps nailed to walls. Nothing else visible 
but slate shingles, gray stone, and, near the school, where the 
village ends, the road, between black hedges, murkily sloping to 
the moor. The weather, on this winter day, shares the Bronté 
character. It is a morning of low sky, cold wind, and penetrat- 
ing, disheartening rain. A few women with shawls over their 
heads move about, raucous-voiced. Some of the mothers are 
temporary workers, and where there can be no home midday 
meal the children bring bread and butter to school and get their 
cocoa heated on the school stove. 

In such a setting, narrow and earth-bound, what fostering, 
one might well ask, is possible for idealism, for the subtle thing 
that’s spirit, for the quality of Admiration by which, said Words- 
worth, men live? If inside the school-house one were to find 
mechanical: education, over-strained teachers hammering at 
incurious scholars, a Procrustes’ bed to which every child is 
stretched or shortened, and other defects on account of which the 
critics in the Press arraign elementary schools, then woe betide 
the collective soul of the rising generation in this Yorkshire 
village, typical of many villages! 

In the usual Council School class-room, glass-screened from 
its neighbour rooms and brightened by pictures and flowers, an 
assistant teacher stood reading to a class of forty girls, their 
average age seven. She read two pages—a traveller’s account 
of African parrots—reading slowly, reading into the children, 
letting them feel how interesting she, the reader, found the book, 
but never pausing to interpolate any word of explanation or de- 
finition. The children sat, engrossed in what was being read, 
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and, moreover, aware that at the end of this, the one and only 
reading of it, some of them would be required to narrate. As 
goon as the reading ended, up rose a forest of small arms. One 
girl was called forward. She faced the class and quite without 
self-consciousness gave what to a visitor seemed an astonishing 
narration of what she had heard, astonishing in its consecutive- 
ness, in the ease with which she had made the adult vocabulary 
her own, and in the good intonation copied from the teacher’s. 
She proved to be by no means the show child. Others, one after 
another, came forward with the same quiet confidence either to 
take up the tale where a predecessor had been told to stop or to 
supply details earlier narrators had missed. The general level 
of narration was most impressive, and so were the alertness of 
the children, their delight in any lively touch of description. 
And the enthusiasm is for knowledge for its own sake ; there are 
no marks, no places, no prizes, no external rewards whatever in 
the school. One might have imagined the scholars were teaching 
the teacher, so busy and free were they, so unobtrusive she. It 
is only in the younger classes that the children are read to instead 
of reading for themselves. The reading habit, the power of self- 
sustained attention took time to form, but the result in mental 
development has proved time and trouble well expended. The 
mistress said that the power of quiet reading, weak at first, had 
so strengthened term by term that she could not have imagined 
beforehand the present capacity to master a subject and get the 
better of a difficulty. 

In the next room geography was being crisply and arrestingly 
read to a Standard II class, and, while this was going on—so 
whole-hearted is the concentration the new method induces— 
another class that had to share the room was studying with 
absorbed eyes (each girl privately at her own desk) postcard photo- 
graphs of a picture by Pieter de Hooch, on which one of the 
weekly Picture Talks was shortly to be held. 

The geography lesson turned on Japan, and after it the 
teacher showed a pair of chopsticks and asked the children if 
they could remember anything about chopsticks in the lesson 
of a week earlier. The children positively clamoured to get a 
hearing. 

‘We are in a little verandah,’ began an unkempt child, 
clearly not from a good home, in a grimy pinafore—it was a sur- 
prise to hear ‘ verandah’ from her lips—‘a closed up verandah. 
We have to do the best we can to eat our meal up with chopsticks. 
When we do get it in our mouths it feels like leather. Yosoji 
[this fluently said] who is in the background looks at us and he 
laughs a little bit.’ 

Another child carries on, ‘ The little maid begins to giggle 
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and Yosoji has to give a little giggle too. And the water in the 
bath was red-hot and the Japanese are fond of getting into it 
when it was hot.’ 

The head teacher entered, and asked if anyone could tell the 
story of Perseus. It had been read aloud six weeks before from 
Andrew Lang’s Tales of Troy and Greece. The children’s 
ardour over Perseus and the telling of his story must have been 
due, no doubt, to the magic of a noble tale over unspoilt minds, 
‘You must only tell me a very little bit,’ warned the mistress, 
but already eighteen or twenty children were contributing 
incidents and names, and to the visitor there was something 
uncanny—or should one say divine?—in hearing their lively, 
ready utterance of such words as Zeus, the Temple of Apol-l-o, 
Danaé, the god-dess, Acrisius, Polydectes, words they had only 
heard once in class, and that six weeks earlier. The great truth 
that interest carries attention and that where attention has been 
absolute memory does not fail, because the committal to memory 
has been a vital, not mechanical, process, was here strikingly 
illustrated. Interest is to knowledge what flavour is to food. 
The moment interest fails during a lesson, attention, the mother 
of memory, slackens. Children always and only remember 
what has truly interested them. Once thoroughly interested in 
a subject and keen to know more about it, almost every child will 
welcome effort, as babies love hard crusts. 

No child can keep the bow bent for long, so the reading must 
be brief. Ten minutes are enough for the young beginner, but 
the length of time naturally depends on age, stage of training, 
and the difficulty of the matter. 

The next class consisted of girls of average age eleven who 
sat silently reading Macbeth in Blackie’s Plain-Text Shakespeare 
(4d. a volume), one copy between two. The book difficulty in 
this education by books is, indeed, the apparent obstacle in the 
way of its wide adoption in Council Schools, but, seeing that in 
this pioneer school 201. has provided a sufficiency of books for 
a year for a hundred and sixty children, the difficulty is not too 
serious. In the case of the dearer books, such as Our Island 
Story (7s. 6d.), the expense is, even in private schools, a con- 
sideration, but is met by the fact that a book of this type covers 
two years. The scrapping of ‘ specially prepared’ books, sum- 
maries, abridgements, school Readers, leaves each child the 
possessor of a little library of living books. 

To return to the Macbeth students. Three girls were asked 
to read aloud the page they were studying, the scene between 
the Doctor and the Gentlewoman with Lady Macbeth. They 
came to the front with self-possession, and, with a little pacing 
to and fro on the part of Lady Macbeth, they read the scene in 
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a spell-bound way that even to a hardened playgoer was nothing 
less than thrilling, and, in view of the readers’ parentage and 
home surroundings, infinitely touching. One had been disposed 
to think, These are selected children, these are the aristocrats, 
but it was not so. The child who read Lady Macbeth, giving 
the difficult words, ‘Come, come, come, come,’ their full weight 
and just betraying her Northern vowels in ‘ blood,’ is the eldest 
of ten children of a soldier whose wife has only the Army 
allowances. 

Afterwards, the books were closed, and-the class was asked 
to ‘Write what you think led the Doctor to come to this con- 
clusion about the illness of Lady Macbeth : ‘‘I think, but dare not 
speak.’’’ Here is a paper, taken up at random and very little 
different from any other. It was written by a girl of twelve. 


In a small ante-room a doctor and gentlewoman were talking of Lady 
Macbeth. 

The doctor was trying to persuade the gentlewoman to tell him what 
Lady Macbeth had said any time as she was walking in her sleep, for it 
was an accustomed thing for her to do so. 

While they were thus talking about her, she came walking very slowly 
into the ante-room with a taper which was lit in her hand. 

With the other hand she was rubbing the hand that held the taper, 
and all the time was talking of different things. — 

Some were about spots of blood on her hand, and about Duncan having 
a lot of blood in him, and yet all the time she was in a fast sleep. At last 
she went to bed not knowing she had been up. 

When she had gone the doctor said ‘I think, but dare not speak.’ 

He must have thought that Lady Macbeth had killed Duncan, but dare 
not say so for many reasons. _ 

First, because Macbeth, who was now king, could have him hanged. 

Another reason was he had not sufficient proof that it was true 

So he bid the gentlewoman good-night, saying ‘This is beyond my 
practice,’ and the gentlewoman replied ‘I would not have a heart in my 
bosom like hers for all the world. Good-night, good doctor,’ and there they 
separated, not saying a word to anyone about what they had heard or 
thought. 


Such narrations show what incalculable educative power this 
teaching by literature, i.e. letting literature make its undimmed 
appeal, has over children. Something provocative, something 
quickening has passed from the soul of Shakespeare to their souls 
that would never reach them were they ‘taught’ ‘Is this a 
dagger? ’ and other dislocated extracts in the ordinary way, and 
through it they gain foundations for all manner of discernments. 
One could see the responsive glow spring to their eyes—the eyes 
of these miners’ children in their uncouth village. 

The new method trusts the children and gives their self- 
activity full play. The narrations about Lady Macbeth were 
not memory work but genuinely intellectual, the interaction of 
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the characters thought out and assimilated. As to whether the 
assimilation of a great imaginative scene from Shakespeare is 
suitable school work for a miner’s child, one must reply in the 
words of a Labour leader who said recently ‘ The question is not 
what a working man’s child should learn but what any man’s 
child should learn.’ The man in the street is certainly the worse 
for having but one adjective wherewith to express himself, and 
the fact comments significantly on the education that reared 
him. ‘He learned nothing great’ said Stubbs of Henry 
the Third. To learn what is great—this alone constitutes a 
liberal education,’ and a liberal education is the essential basis 
of vocational education for the children of our democracy who 
to-morrow must take part in the rebuilding ahead. The more 
a child learns great things the more of a person, intelligent, 
magnanimous, sober-minded, does he become. 

Round the school-room walls were pinned original illustrations 
of Macbeth in coloured chalks by the children. One girl, per- 
haps doubting her power to deal with protagonists, had chosen 
to illustrate the line 
A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap. 


Take care of the reading, let that be plenteous, varied, and 
first-rate, and spelling and grammar will to a large extent take 
care of themselves. Composition is no longer an isolated subject : 
it develops unconsciously by narration, written or spoken. A 
child of ten in a private school working on the same method thus 
gathers up her reading of King Lear in twelve lines on Cordelia: 


Noblest Lady, doomed to slaughter, 
An unlov’d, unpitied daughter, 
Though Cordelia thou may’st be, 
Love’s the fittest name for thee; 

If love doth not, maid, bestow 
Scorn for scorn and ‘ no’ for ‘ no,’ 
If love loves through scorn and spite, 
If love clings to truth and right, 
If love’s pure, maid, as thou art, 

If love has a faithful heart, 

Thou art then the same as love, 
Come from God’s own realms above. 


‘The knowledge of God is the principal knowledge,’ wrote 
Charlotte Mason in 1886 in her first book, Home Education, 
“therefore the Bible lesson is the chief lesson.’ The object of 
Bible teaching by the Ambleside method is to get children to 
know the very words of the Bible. Narrative portions of the 


* Cf. ‘ Education should aim at giving a child a philosophy, and philosophy 
simply means the contemplation of the important things in life’ (A Dominie 
Dismissed, by A. S. Neill)—a great saying. 
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Old Testament and the Gospel story are read to the 1st Form, 
and the children are asked to narrate them. How much they 
catch of the spirit and literary flavour is shown by the following, 
dictated by a girl of nine in the terminal examination : 


‘Tell the story of Jairus’ daughter’ :— 


Jairus came to Jesus and said: ‘ Master, my daughter is very ill, please 
make her better.’ And then another man came and said: ‘ Don’t trouble 
Jesus, because your daughter is dead.’ But Jesus went with Jairus, and 
when He got to the place where Jairus lived everybody was weeping, and 
He said: ‘ Weep not, for your daughter is not dead, but sleepeth’ ; and 
they mocked Him and said ‘ Of course she is dead.’ And He went into 
the room and left everybody else outside, and said to the daughter, ‘ Arise,’ 
and she arose, and He said to the mother and father, ‘Give her something 
to eat that you may see that she is really alive.’ 


The teacher prepares the lesson very studiously beforehand 
with set books chosen for helpfulness in suggestion and in the 
treatment of difficulties. A teacher spoke of one of the children 
to whom, coming home from church, some grown-up said, con- 
cerning the preacher, ‘ What a dreadful man not to believe the 
world was made in six days when the Bible tells us it was!’ To 
which the boy of seven replied ‘ After all, it does not matter if 
God did it in six days or thousands of years. I think it would 
be more wonderful to take a long time over it.’ 

Since children naturally enjoy Bible stories in their own clear- 
cut language, the teacher does not talk a great deal. A new 
passage will probably have to be connected with the last lesson, 
and an Oriental custom, such as the wailing for Jairus’ daughter, 
explained. The children may be helped to form pictures in 
their minds, such as that of five thousand men, beside women and 
children, sitting down in ranks where there was much grass in 
the place. 

The times we are living through do everything to justify the 
great stress the founder of the Parents’ Union School has always 
laid on Bible teaching. The men in the trenches have found 
they ‘want God’; the children at school, men and women of 
to-morrow, want God too. No other book exists through which 
they can so vividly learn the nearness of God, the meaning of 
right, the law of consequence, as the Old Testament. It is the 
most powerful of lesson-books but it needs intelligent handling 
as every powerful instrument does. New Testament teaching 
is on a different plane. There, the pervading idea is not the 
distant scene, the ancien régime, but a Person to adore and serve. 
This idea is the centre of Parents’ Union education, but it is 
impossible here to dwell adequately on the hope and promise of 
its radiating idealism. 
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By history we learn just judgments, the art of living, and 
the love of people and nations, therefore history is given a leading 
place among subjects. ‘To it in the elder classes (not yet reached 
in elementary schools) are added civic morals and economics 
through the study of such books as The Citizen and the State 
by J. St. Loe Strachey and The Laws of Everyday Life by H. 0, 
Arnold-Forster. Plutarch’s Julius Caesar (6d.), recently sub- 
stituted for the ordinary primer in a little mountain school in 
Wales, has completely vivified its history classes. Life speaks 
to life. 

In the Yorkshire school a passage from Modern Painters on 
lichen and mosses was written without comment on the board, 
The children read it heedfully, the board was turned away, and 
they wrote what they could. A half-timer of twelve remembered 
the statement that to the humble work of the forerunners, lichen 
and moss, the ‘cedar kissing the blue sky’ owes its existence. 
Perhaps she thought ‘blue’ too everyday a word for the poetic 
prose she had been reading, for she wrote ‘the azure sky.’ To 
@ visitor it seemed mighty pretty that a child, looking as she 
looked, should have put in from her inner vocabulary ‘ azure,’ 
She was a stickler for exactitude, all the same, and at the end 
of her narration added, as postscript, ‘ By saying the cedar kisses 
the sky it means that it is so tall that it looks as if it is nearly 
touching the sky.’ There was no parroting here, but the child's 
mind self-expressive, supple, and moving in a genuinely in- 
tellectual element. 

These children take into their homes something of what goes 
on in the school. When a child was ill her classmates went and 
told her what they had read in the various books on the morning 
she was away. Some of the children asked for their books as 
Christmas presents.” Next to the first great cause of slum housing 
most of the slovenliness and brutality that exist come of ignorance 
of resources for good occupation of leisure, and that comes of 
ignorance that life is of the spirit, not of the flesh. It is a matter 
of supreme moment that the rising generation should be given 
definite preparation for the occupation of leisure by the initiation 
of varied interests. 

Education by Things stands beside Education by Books in 
order that children shall know and love nature and realise the 
happiness of handicrafts. Nothing could be better in these direc- 
tions than the original designs, cardboard models, embroidered 
overalls, and nature drawings that caught one’s eye in the York- 


? Since this-article has been in print twenty-five scholars out of a class of 
forty in another of these schools bought copies of T'welfth Night, as their 
mothers wanted to read it, and in one home the father, mother, and children 
read it through in four evenings, each taking a part. 
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shire school. Material for the nature drawings is week by week 
supplied, for that treeless, flowerless country, by unseen school- 
mates in more favoured districts. There is no forgetfulness of 
mechanical and utility subjects, but in these less reform is needed 
since they are, generally speaking, well taught everywhere 
to-day. 

It may perhaps be permitted an unprejudiced listener to 
record that as regarded a similar lesson on Richard the Second, 
heard, first, in one of the Yorkshire elementary schools, and, 
afterwards, in a ‘ Parents’ Union’ class in a private house in 
London where the pupils belonged, emphatically, to the governing 
class, the comparison was by no means unfavourable to the 
rough miners’ children and the little half-timers. One somehow 
felt the latter were hungrier and had more zest for food. The 
impression given supported the contention that no difference 
should be made in the food offered, whether the pupil be rich 
or poor, ‘elementary,’ ‘private,’ or ‘ public.’ 

But in both places the outstanding fact was the self-activity of 
the children, the absence of wandering glances, listless faces, 
sleepy minds, the immunity from class boredom, that bugbear 
of stereotyped teaching where, while the teacher teaches even to 
hoarseness, the scholars become daily more hostile or more im- 
pervious to learning. Here, the scholars learn, they are not 
‘taught,’ and the memory one carries away is not of a ‘ teacher’ 
asking questions to elicit what has been taken in, but of children 
asking questions to satisfy their desire to know. Once, in the 
Mayfair class, when the teacher was called downstairs, three 
beginners, who could scarcely read, somehow read for themselves 
and on her return begged to narrate. ll this struck a visitor 
as a wonderful contrast to those classes often met with in all 
manner of schools wherein [ittle more is expected of the children 
than to listen to a beautiful oral lesson’ and contribute ‘ Yes’ 
and ‘ No’ and a few other passive monosyllables to the questions 
asked. No profit grows, where is no pleasure ta’ en, said the wisest 
of mankind. Studies serve for delight, said the next wisest. The 
new method illustrates these profound dicta. 

Children have a passion for having their education placed in 
their own hands. Knowledge is just food, and a child’s mind 
craves food to its taste and can assimilate it, and the greater 
variety it deals with the sounder and stronger is its development. 
Mental power is like bodily power in having no relation to class. 
The only differences are between individuals. 

Though I was not able, for lack of time, to hear a Picture 
Talk in the mining village, I should like to describe one I heard 
& week ago in a Parents’ Union school in London, average age 
nine. The teacher put up an octavo photograph of de Hooch’s 
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The Courtyard of a Duich House in the National Gallery, 
‘When the War is over we shall go to see this picture in its 
beautiful colours,’ she began. She gave a few facts about de 
Hooch, helped by a Chart of Mediaeval and Modern Painter 
(Lamley and Co. 6d.) pinned to the blackboard. A second copy 
of the photograph was handed round and each child was asked 
to write down one noticeable thing in it, ‘something out of the 
way,’ said the teacher, as though it were a game. One by one, 
the children read out : 


‘A broom on the floor bound with white.’ 

‘ There is a door through the wall—a sort of hatchway.’ 

‘Some letters on the wall opposite.’ 

Teacher: ‘ Could you find some better words than “ wall,’’ John?’ 

John: ‘Above the arch.’ 

‘There are steps leading up: to the wall.’ 

‘ Beside the open door there is Pieter de Hooch’s name on a little stone, 
It is P. D. H. a.v. 1653.’ 

‘Right at the back the bricks are put in the same way as on the archin 
the front.’ 

‘ There is a box with rubbish in.’ 

‘The cobbles are quite smooth.’ 

‘ The little roses growing.’ 

‘ Flowers in the foreground.’ 

Teacher: ‘ What do we mean by a vista?’ 

‘When we can see through a door and see down a passage and se 
through another door.’ 

Teacher: ‘Why does the other lady look so much darker?’ 

‘ Because she is in the shadow of the door.’ 

‘ Because she is further away.’ 

Teacher: ‘ Because she is in what we call the middle distance. Now! 
am going to ask you to draw the lady. She is about seven heads high— 
that is about the height of a woman.’ 

She draws her on the board, and, as she draws, says: 

‘Her head is all in shadow and a little bit of her kerchief. What I put 
in white on the board you will remember to put in black with your pencil. 
Dutch ladies nearly all wear these little jackets, don’t they? And the lady 
herself throws a shadow. Her shadow goes half-way up the wall. The 
light just catches her on the shoulder. The light catches her down the edge 
of her frock. If you walk along a dark passage the light just shows on 
each side of your skirt. Have you noticed that effect? The Dutch lady 
is smiling to the child. Always patient and kind and not ‘‘Oh, whats 
bother you are!’’ When the Dutch came to England with William of 
Orange they could teach the English how to keep their back yards nice and 
tidy and how to make a broom out of almost nothing. 

‘What other pictures of Pieter de Hooch have you seen this term?’ 

‘A Terior with Woman and Boy.’ 

‘ What’s that, Joyce, a Terior?’ 

‘I mean Interior with Woman and Boy—and the arched doorway and 
the almond tree outside in the street opposite the house.’ 


This lesson and these children are undoubtedly alive, and it 
is a thrilling thought that the same training is going on in the 
ugly, hopeless-looking mining village and in other Council schools 
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jn various parts of England where the same method is being 
adopted. In the mining village six reproductions each of Millet, 
Watts, Corot, Meissonier, Raphael, Memling, and Diirer have 
been studied during the last two years. ‘My scholars take a 
surprising interest,’ reports the Head of the school, ‘in the 
pictures and life stories of the artists.’ Children who have had 
even 2 little of this training can never in after years feel so blankly 
at sea as working people do to-day who without preparation drift 
into the galleries of which they are, after all, part owners. 
Without previous preparation even a conducted visit to a museum 
or gallery is apt to degenerate into a melancholy farce of yawns 
and flippancies. These children, on the other hand, will have 
relationships already formed with pictures, and a habit of looking 
for their decorative and human details. If, after the War, art 
and manufacturing industry must draw closer together for the 
sake of the nation’s prosperity, these foundations of sympathy 
with art may count as no mean part of the elementary outfit, 
regarded from the standard of livelihood. And since the larger 
hope of education is fulness of life these picture talks may rank as 
one of the most liberalising, as they are certainly one of the 
favourite, lessons in the whole curriculum. 

‘I think I could understand, Mummy, if you did not explain 
quite so much,’ said the harried little girl. In the schools where 
the teachers do not explain and interpret but let knowledge make 
its own appeal the children prove their natural capacity to under- 
stand. The teachers, on their side, seem singularly fresh and 
unstaled. They are saved the endless correction of exercise books 
and the ‘getting up’ of lessons, and they, equally with the 


~ scholars, live on great ideas. A number of elementary assistant 


teachers who have tested the new experiment wrote down their 
opinions. Among them : 


‘The strain on teacher’s voice is much less than when lessons are oral.’ 

‘It is much more interesting to children to receive knowledge first hand 
from a good authority.’ 

‘Work is set definitely on books used.’ 

‘Written work shows improvement in spelling and matter. There is 
not any padding in the composition.’ 

‘A training for the child to consult a book for itself.’ 

Lady Bell, in her thought-rousing At the Works, stated that 
during a year in Middlesbrough only 4} people out of every 
100 took out a book from their very good Free Library. 
The ironworkers, she reported, had no formed acquaintances in 
literature, and therefore did not know what to ask for. The 
Parents’ Union has entered the elementary school to try to modify 
for the adults of to-morrow so regrettable a state of things. 
Popular Educators with their Self-Help Smiles ideals are not 
what are wanted for our children in village and city. Success 
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may be desirable and a livelihood is necessary, but it is not because 
we have received guidance concerning these things from Shake. 
speare and Dickens and Lamb and Carlyle and Stevenson that 
we laud their glorious names. The themes of literature are 
beauty, and ethics, ‘and love, and man’s unconquerable mind’, 
and on these humanities must be based that liberal education 
which is the right and needful food of every child of the nation. 


FLORENCE Mary Parsons. 














THE REAL SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM 


Or recent years ‘ there has been much throwing about of brains,’ 
as the author of Hamlet remarked, in the effort to ascertain who 
that author really was. During the last nine years Sir George 
Greenwood has contributed five volumes containing in the 
aggregate some 1600 pages, to what he styles ‘ this wearisome 
“Shakespearean ’’’ controversy.’ The most recent of them takes 
the form of ‘Some Words of Criticism’ on a number of isolated 
passages in Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare.’ All the 
points taken bear in one way or another on the main issue, 
namely whether the Stratford actor, the story of whose life Sir 
Sidney tells, was in fact the author of Shakespeare’s plays. On 
this main issue Sir George Greenwood’s case was very fully pre- 
sented in The Shakespeare Problem Re-Stated (1908). Eight 
years later he followed this up with another re-statement named 
Is There a Shakespeare Problem ?—a title calculated to rouse 
some apprehension in the reader’s breast. He may rest assured, 
however. Sir George Greenwood has not been pursuing a 
phantom all this while. There really is a Shakespeare problem. 
But, audacious as the statement may seem, Sir George does -not 
appear to realise what it is. One side of it, indeed, he grasps 
and expounds with remarkable thoroughness and force: that, 
namely, which consists in the difficulties which lie in the way of 
accepting William Shakespeare of Stratford as the author of the 
plays and poems usually known by his name. These difficulties 
are considerable, but they by no means exhaust the problem, 
which, in fact, consists in a balance of probabilities, or rather of 
improbabilities. Granted that it seems improbable that Shake- 
speare wrote the plays, can it be shown to be equally or more 
improbable that any other person or group of persons did so? 
That is the real Shakespeare problem, and in his failure to face 
it lies the deficiency of Sir George Greenwéod’s work. The 
suggestion that if he denies the Shakespearean authorship he 
should put forward some definite theory in its place he dismisses 
with ‘What nonsense!’* And he rather plumes himself on 

* Sir Sidney Lee’s New Edition of a Life of William Shakespeare: Some 


Words of Criticism is the full title. 
* Is There a Shakespeare Problem? (1916), p. 3. 
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having dealt solely with ‘the negative case, and said no word 
in support of any alternative hypothesis, Baconian or otherwise,” 

Yet this abstention, so far from being a merit, detracts 

materially not merely from the positive value of his work but 
even from its conclusiveness as an argument on the negative side 
of the question to which he confines himself. He brings forward 
@ number of considerations to show that it is unlikely that 
Shakespeare of Stratford was the author of the plays. So far 
so good. But until a similar test has been applied to at any 
rate some other possible authorships, we have not only failed to 
solve the problem, but we are not even in a position to say that 
Sir George Greenwood has proved his own negative case. He 
cannot say ‘ Never mind who actually was the author, I have 
at least cleared one competitor off the field.” He has not even 
done that, because the reader cannot appreciate the force of the 
arguments against Shakespeare until he sees how the same or 
similar arguments would affect other candidatures for the author- 
ship. I venture to suggest that if these were subjected to as 
keen and searching a test as Sir George has applied to the 
Shakespearean theory they would appear even more improbable. 
And, therefore, on the balance of probabilities, Shakespeare would 
after all come out as a less unlikely author than any other who 
could be suggested. 

Whether this would in fact be the outcome of such a com- 
parison or not, the criticism holds good that even Sir George 
Greenwood’s limited and negative argument is quite incon- 
clusive, because we know that some one must have written the 
plays, and he gives no material on which to form a judgment 
whether the Shakespearean authorship is more or less likely than 
any other. Merely to show, at however great length, that there 
are difficulties in accepting the ‘ orthodox’ theory is an achieve- 
ment of little value if the obstacles in the way of any other 
solution are as great or greater. For this reason his work is 
less satisfactory than that of the Baconians among whom he 
insists so strongly that he is not to be enrolled. By stating their 
reasons for believing Bacon to have been the author they enable 
the reader to compare Shakespeare’s claims with those of his 
most popular rival, and so to form some judgment not merely on 
the Baconian but also on the Shakespearean hypothesis. 

It must, however, be recorded that Sir George Greenwood, 
while as a rule ‘content to rest upon the negative case,’* does 
at one point make some approach to a positive theory, surmising 
that ‘not only one but several writers found it convenient to 
publish under that name [i.e. Shakespeare] and came to an 
understanding with Shakspere [the actor] in the matter’®. Yet 
* Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. ix. ‘4 Ibid. p. 471. *-Ibid. p. 467. 
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in the same chapter he makes it clear that this syndicate theory, 
as it may be called, affords no approach to a solution of the real 
problem. Modern criticism allows that some considerable part 
of the body of literature which we call by the general name of 
‘Shakespeare’ is the work of lesser minds. But most readers, 
including Sir George Greenwood, retain the conviction that there 
was also a single ‘ Master Mind’ from ,whom the plays derive 
their individual character. Other men may have written plays 
or parts of plays, but the unmistakeable and surpassing quality 
which we recognise as Shakespearean is not to be accounted for 
by assuming a syndicate. Of The Merchant of Venice Sir 
George Greenwood writes’: ‘Shakespeare took Ser Giovanni’s 
novel, transmuting baser metal into purest gold as he alone knew 
how’ (my italics). - And again ‘Who was the author [my 
italics] of Hamlet and Lear and Othello and Macbeth? That is 
a question which I make no attempt to answer.’’ So too in 
his latest work when discussing Shakespeare’s legal knowledge 
he says ‘Let us be careful to restrict our studies to those plays, 
or parts of plays, which are undoubtedly to be classed as Shake- 
spearean, otherwise we may be grievously misled.’* It appears, 
therefore, that the syndicate theory though it may help us to 
account for the volume and wide range of the work known as 
Shakespeare’s, and for its unevenness in point of merit, brings 
us no nearer a solution of the real problem, the identity of the 
Master Mind, of whose existence = plays themselves are a 
sufficient proof. 

Sir George Greenwood’s thesis, ine is that, whoever else 
provided the Master Mind, Shakespeare the actor did not. And 
he develops it at portentous length and sometimes with rather 
more acrimony than the nature of the inquiry would appear to 
warrant. One of his favourite charges against ‘the Strat- 
fordians,’ as he calls them, is that, while agreeing in the main 
conclusion that the Stratford player was also the dramatist, they 
differ among themselves as to various subsidiary matters con- 
nected with his life and times. They ‘ are really worse than 
the “‘ theologians’’ in their internal dissensions’* he exclaims; 
and still more plaintively, ‘Oh dear! oh dear! How I do 
wish these high authorities could be found to agree on some one 
point of criticism.’ ‘ That, in fact, is one of the great diffi- 
culties of ‘‘ unorthodox’’ criticism. One does not know which of 
Many inconsistent arguments are to be regarded as articles of 
the true faith.’*° And again, of a conclusion in which Mr. J. M. 
Robertson differs from Sir Sidney Lee : ‘ This is the Stratfordian 


* Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 97. * Ibid. p. 470. 
* Some Words of Criticism, pp. 17-18. 
* Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 436. *° [bid. pp. 417-18. 
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faith, which except a man believe faithfully he cannot be sane,’”™ 
In his latest work he carries this line of argument still further, 
and is at pains even to point out that the reviewers of Sir Sidney 
Lee’s new edition are ‘at variance’ among themselves.” 

Yet obviously all this about a ‘ true faith’ is only Sir George's 
fun. He does not really suppose that those who hold the 
‘ Stratfordian ’ theory are bound to agree in all minor points of 
the controversy, or that their main contention is seriously affected 
if they do not. Such an argument could be turned with at least 
equal force against the anti-Stratfordian position. Writers who 
agree that William Shakespeare did not write the plays have 
held inconsistent and even diametrically opposite views on all 
sorts of relevant matters, from the late Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence who pilloried Shakespeare the actor as a ‘ mean, 
drunken, ignorant, and absolutely unlettered rustic,’* to Sir 
George Greenwood who holds that the actor was sufficiently 
educated to have been at any rate part-author of the plays. 
Another anti-Stratfordian, the late Lord Penzance, is commended 
by Sir George for his ‘ fine intelligence, his clear and logical mind, 
his great power of marshalling facts, and his remarkable grasp 
of legal principles.’** These desirable qualities led his lordship 
to conclude that Bacon wrote the Preface to the First Folio edition 
of Shakespeare’s works, and that there is ‘ good reason’ to con- 
clude that a well-known passage in Chettle’s Kind Hartes Dream 
refers to Shakespeare.’*. Yet in his most recent, as in his earlier 
books on the subject, Sir George Greenwood holds it certain that 
Ben Jonson wrote the Preface in question, and that the person 
to whom Chettle alludes ‘ could not possibly have been’ Shake- 
speare.** If these discrepancies occurred among the ‘ orthodox’ 
how he would cry out ‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ and bewail the diffi- 
culty of discovering the authorised version of the true faith. 
Again, he cites two anti-Stratfordians who, he says, ‘ differ 
greatly’ between themselves as to the manner in which Shake- 
speare’s extant signatures were produced, ‘though they both 
agree in the conclusion that Shakespeare was unable to write. 
To that opinion I am entirely unable to subscribe.’*’ Such a 
complicated difference of opinion on what is clearly a question 
very relevant to the main issue, puts the variances of Strat- 
fordians and theologians quite in the shade. The list of anti- 
Stratfordian discrepancies might be almost indefinitely prolonged, 

1 Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 120. 

13 Some Words of Criticism, p. 37. + Bacun is Shakespeare, 1909, p. 82 


%* The Shakespeare Problem Restated, p. vii. 
%* The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, 1902, pp. 198 and 104. 


1 The Shakespeare Problem Restated, p. 308; cf. Some Words of Criticism, 


pp. 27 and 22-3. 
1" Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 331. 
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but the task would be a barren one, for Sir George himself sup- 
plies a complete answer to the argument founded upon it when 
he describes as a ‘fallacy ’ the view that ‘if one accepts a writer 
as an authority upon one thing one must so accept him upon all 
things—that if one agrees with him upon one point one must 

with him on all points, and vice versa."** If he had kept 
the fallacious nature of this contention more constantly in mind 
he might have succumbed less frequently to the temptation to 
exult over the disagreements of his opponents. But as he so 
often lays stress on these disagreements it has seemed desirable 
to point out that they are, to say the least, equalled by the 
differences between those who agree with him on the main issue. 

Let us now step aside from the heat of this mélée, and for a 
little while consider, as dispassionately as may be, the problem 
itself. I suggested above that, when looked at fairly, it would 
be found to consist in a balancing of probabilities. The real 
case against what Sir George Greenwood calls the Stratfordian 
authorship may be summed up in the phrase of Emerson ‘ I cannot 
marry [his life] to his verse.’ In other words the facts of 
William Shakespeare’s life, as far as we know them from record 
or tradition, make it appear very unlikely that he was the author 
of some of the world’s greatest literature. As regards the effect of 
tradition something will be said later in this article. But here it 
may be observed that Sir George’s remark that the ‘orthodox’ 
school ‘cling to tradition when it suits them, and reject it when it 
is not palatable,’ ** is equally true of the ‘ anti-Stratfordians.’ Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence is only an extreme instance of those 
who swallow with avidity every scrap of evidence which can be 
twisted to support the belief that Shakespeare was ‘an uneducated 
rustic never able to read a single line of print.’*° Sir George 
Greenwood on the other hand, holding that the actor was accepted 
by a good many people as the writer of the plays, and probably 
did in fact share in their authorship, is bound to reject such 
legends. 

Turning to the known facts of the player’s life, we must 
allow that they, like the traditional stories, do not suggest the 
sort of man that we should naturally suppose the author of the 
plays to have been. And the anti-Stratfordians are perfectly 
justified in making the most of this inference. In fact they are 
bound to do so, for it is on this apparent inconsistency between 
the life of the man and his reputed works that their case rests. 
When that is said all is said. There is no other evidence that 
the traditional authorship is not also the true one. 

And even this evidence may be and often is very much over- 

"Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 143. 


* Ibid. p. 317. 3° Bacon is Shakespeare, p. 46. 
3L2 
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stated. For instance, in his chapter on Shakespeare’s will Sir 
George Greenwood writes ‘ The only reasonable conclusion is that 
Shakespeare died without books or manuscripts in his posses. 
sion.” This conclusion he draws from the fact that the will 
contains a few specific bequests of the testator’s sword, hig 
‘ silver-gilt bole,’ and the like, and a residuary bequest to his 
daughter and son-in-law. From this it is certainly a legitimate 
inference that he possessed books which are included in the 
residuary clause. Whether this conclusion or Sir George's is 
the more likely may be matter for argument. But to say that 
either of them is ‘the only reasonable’ one is to overstate the 
case very considerably. 

Again, he lays a good deal more stress than it will bear on 
the argument from Manningham’s Diary. John Manningham was 
a young student of law who in 1602 saw, and was apparently 
impressed by, what is believed to have been the first performance 
of Twelfth Night. A few weeks later he records an anecdote 
the point of which lies in Shakespeare the actor referring to him- 
self as ‘ William the Conqueror,’ and to make the joke. quite 
clear the diarist adds ‘Shakespeare’s name William.’ From 
this Sir George Greenwood deduces that Manningham had no 
idea that the actor was also the author of the play he had recently 
admired. The inference is not at all certain. In telling a story 
about an author’s private life one does not necessarily allude to 
his works. But even if Sir George is right in his inference it 
adds nothing to the anti-Stratfordian case. He regards Man- 
ningham as ‘a cultured and well-educated man of the world,’ 
‘typical of the small circle’ who might be expected to take an 
interest in the question of the authorship of the plays he saw 
acted. This is not the impression his Diary produces upon me. 
But whatever else that curious document proves, it certainly 
shows that he was an eager collector of gossip and anecdote. And 
I find it difficult to believe that if he had had any suspicion that 
plays were being written and fathered upon Shakespeare of which 
he was not the real author, he would have omitted to chronicle 
such a choice tit-bit. 

On the other hand he may have believed the play to be 
Shakespeare’s, or he may have neither known nor cared who 
wrote it. Both suppositions are quite consistent with the Diary, 
but the latter is, perhaps, the more likely, for if he had been 
interested in the authorship he would presumably have said 
something about it when describing the play. In any case the 
incident when looked at a little more closely fails utterly to 
support Sir George’s contention. 

Yet when all reasonable allowance has been made for exag- 
geration and mistaken inference, the circumstances. of Shake- 

1 Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 315. 
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speare’s life still supply the anti-Stratfordian armoury with its 
one formidable weapon. And when closely examined it turns 
out to be by no means an Excalibur. We may put aside the 
supposition that Shakespeare was an ignorant yokel who could 
neither read nor write. For those who hold it no question of 
his authorship, of course, can exist. But, as Sir George Green- 
wood perceives, such writers are engaged in sawing off the branch 
on which they sit. If the plays were written by a concealed 
author who desired to remain anonymous, only one thing is less 
likely than that he should have selected an illiterate rustic for 
their putative father, and that is that the imposture should for 
a single moment have been successful. Reasonable anti-Strat- 
fordians are compelled by their hypothesis to admit that Shake- 
speare must at any rate have possessed sufficient education and 
culture to pass as a leading dramatist. And Sir George himself 
cites with approval the statement that ‘the attempt to exclude 
Shakespeare totally from the immortal plays is most absurd.’” 
This is a position which appears to weaken considerably the 
argument based on the facts of his life and environment. The 
more fitted Shakespeare was to pose as the author of the plays— 
to say nothing of his actually being a collaborator in them—the 
more fully, we must needs suppose, was he equipped with the 
knowledge and culture which would be required to sustain such 
a character. 

Sir George Greenwood manifests some displeasure against 
those who as he says ‘ ingeminate ‘‘Genius, genius’’’ as the all- 
sufficient explanation of the problem. Yet he himself declares 
that ‘genius may give the power of acquiring knowledge with 
marvellous facility.’** If this be so, we have at once advanced 
some way towards a solution of the puzzle. For a good deal of 
the difficulty lies in the fact of an uneducated rustic (as we are 
asked to assume) having acquired sufficient knowledge to write 
such a play as Love’s Labour’s Lost within some four years of his 
arrival in London. In the phrase just quoted Sir George accom- 
modatingly provides us with the answer. Nor is it necessary 
to suppose that the poet burnt the midnight oil in order to acquire 
all this learning from-books. 

In this age of cheap printed information [says Professor Raleigh] we are 
too apt to forget how large a part of his knowledge he must have gathered 
in talk. Books were licensed and guarded; but in talk there was free 
trade... . . The knowledge that he gained from such talk, if it was some- 
times remote and curious, was neither systematic nor accurate, and this is 
tthe knowledge reflected in the plays.** 


This theory that a man brought up as Shakespeare was, and 
living as he lived (so far as we can reconstruct his bringing-up 


*? Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 469 n. ** Ibid. p. 284. 
*4 Shakespeare. ‘ English Men of Letters Series,’ 1907, p. 58, 
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and his life) could not possibly have written the plays is in fact 
the consequence, one might say the Nemesis, of the exaggerated 
veneration with which it became the fashion to regard him under 
the influence of the romantic revival in this country and in 
Germany. In England this fashion was set by Coleridge * and 
Hazlitt. They and their followers delighted in piling up the 
wonder of the. miracle by which the Stratford rustic became ‘ the 
myriad-minded man’ who unconsciously and without effort 
attained not only supreme mastery of every kind of writing but 
superhuman acquaintance with every department of knowledge; 
drawing information of every kind as well as all poetic excellence 
from ‘the unfathomable depths of his own oceanic mind.’ The 
contrast appealed to their artistic sense, and the more they could 
heighten it the better they were pleased. The saner, more 
restrained, criticism of the eighteenth century was often, it must 
be admitted, petty and pedantic, but it gave on the whole a more 
correct view of the dramatist and his genius than did the extra- 
vagant ebullitions of the romantic school. Sir George Green- 


wood’s strictures on some biographies of Shakespeare written . 


under the influence of this school are not altogether undeserved. 
And modern critics, such as Professor Raleigh in the work just 
cited, have shown that it is possible to account for the knowledge 
which Shakespeare displays on a more reasonable hypothesis. 

It was said of a Victorian statesman that he had a second- 
rate mind in a first-rate state of effervescence. That of the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays might be defined as a first-rate mind in a 
first-rate state of effervescence. We may reasonably conclude that 
he was always on the alert, picking up information, often con- 
sciously, often, it may be, unconsciously, always with that ‘ mar- 
vellous facility ’ which Sir George Greenwood assigns as a quality 
of genius : constantly observing, comparing, deducing, and storing 
away the results for future use. It is now recognised that what 
used to be called the ‘ encyclopaedic knowledge,’ which won him 
the reputation of a universal expert in every subject, is not the 
exhaustive and accurate learning with which he was formerly 
credited, but just the sort of general information which would 


7° In Some Words of Criticism (p. 38), Sir George Greenwood includes 
Coleridge among those who have found it difficult to reconcile Shakespeare’s life 
with his writings. This conclusion appears to be founded on a misapprehension 
of some sentences from one of Coleridge’s essays on Shakespeare, which Sir 
George quotes in Is There a Shakespeare Problem? (p. 281). If read in their 
context, these sentences will be found to bear no such meaning. They form 
the climax of a passage in which he is extolling Shakespeare’s judgment as 
against the then common notion that he was a ‘ wild, irregular genius.’ There 
is nothing to show that any reference to the facts of his life was intended, and 
from his other writings on Shakespeare it is clear that Coleridge found no 
difficulty in accepting the Stratford actor as the dramatist. 
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be acquired at that time by a quick, receptive mind of this de- 
scription, transmuted under the white heat of the poet’s genius. 
The word genius, despite Sir George Greenwood’s objections, is 
inevitable here, but it is not now prayed in aid of a deficient 
education and culture. The explanation suggested is that if, 
as Sir George seems to admit, Shakespeare possessed these in 
sufficient measure to pass as the author of the plays and actually 
to collaborate in them, we are entitled to assume that genius would 
enable him to do the rest. . 

This is at least as intelligible and legitimate a theory of the 
authorship as any that can be put forward by the anti-Strat- 
fordians. As soon as they leave the shelter of negative criticism 
and suggest an alternative solution their theories are seen to be 
vague, shifting and inconsistent. It was shown above that the 
hypothesis of a syndicate brings us no nearer to a solution of the 
real problem of the Master Mind. And when individual candi- 
dates for the authorship are brought forward their claims will 
be found to break down when closely scrutinised. Mr. Andrew 
Lang” in a brief analysis of Bacon’s career had little difficulty 
in showing that after accounting for his achievements in philo- 
sophy and science, law and politics, to say nothing of minor 
avocations, the production of some of the world’s greatest 
literature in the time left over would have been beyond the power 
even of ‘ large-brow’d Verulam.’ 

Even if the argument is confined to weighing the difficulties 
which lie in the way of the Shakespearean authorship against the 
difficulties in the way of any other the Stratfordians may claim 
@ verdict on the balance. But to stop here would be to ignore 
the strongest point in their case, the fact, namely, that it is the 
only one for which any positive evidence can be adduced. The 
arguments for every other theory are negative, conjectural, in- 
ferential. The Shakespearean authorship is supported by a body 
of direct contemporary witnesses. In addition to the difficulties 
of proving their own theories the anti-Stratfordians are faced 
with the task of explaining away a number of passages written 
by contemporaries of Shakespeare the actor, identifying him with 
the dramatist. Referring to an extant document in which the 
writer mentions William Shakespeare of Stratford Sir George 
Greenwood says ‘ Unfortunately he never alludes to him as poet 
or dramatist. Nobody ever did.’*” When he wrote the words 
which I have italicised he must have temporarily forgotten these 
passages, though he discusses them later in the same book. On 
pp. 352-3 he assures us that he has ‘ never denied that most if not 
all of the contemporaries who wrote in praise of the works of 


*° Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great Unknown (1912). 
** Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 271, n. 
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Shakespeare in all probability supposed Shakspere the player to 
be the author of those works.’ 

And this fact leads naturally to the conclusion that the identity 
of the actor and the dramatist was accepted, apparently as 
matter of course, not only by the writers in question but by the 
public that read their works. Sir George enters the proviso that 
some, perhaps many, writers ‘simply lauded the works without 
knowing or troubling at all about the author of them.’ But this 
would scarcely apply to such a man as Thomas Heywood, himself 
a playwright and an actor, who, Sir George allows, ‘ probably’ 
identified Shakespeare of Stratford with the dramatist. Still 
less would it apply to Ben Jonson, who, still in Sir George's 
words, does ‘undoubtedly to all outward seeming, make the 
same identification.’** And so, again according to Sir George, 
did ‘ the players.’ 

Now, the apparent belief of all these men, the intimate 
associates of William Shakespeare of Stratford, that he was the 
author of the plays known by his name, undoubtedly forms a 
strong body of testimony. And it is reinforced by the writings 
of other contemporaries who allude to the Stratford player as the 
dramatist though they do not appear to have known him per 
sonally. Such were John Davies of Hereford who in an epigram 
written about 1611 speaks of Shakespeare the actor as a dramatist, 
Edmund Howes who in 1615 published a continuation of Stow’s 
Chronicle, Leonard Digges the writer of the verses prefixed to 
the Shakespeare Folios of 1623 and 1640, and several others. In 
reply to all this Sir George Greenwood can only urge that ‘the 
belief of some of Shakespeare’s contemporaries (of whom Sir 
Richard Baker was not one), though all due weight must, of 
course, be given to it, cannot be taken as conclusive evidence of 
the question of authorship.’** 

The Sir Richard Baker here referred to wrote a Chronicle, 
published in 1643, in which he speaks of Shakespeare the drama- 
tist as an actor. When Sir George italicised the word ‘ not’ in 
the sentence just quoted, he must have overlooked the fact that 
Baker was born in 1568, which certainly appears to make him 
a contemporary of Shakespeare who was born in 1564. Most 
of the plays in question were produced somewhere between 
Baker’s twentieth year and his forty-fifth, and he was an educated 
and cultivated man of the world, as well as an historian. — Alte 

gether it would seem that he was in a position to know what he 
was talking about in such a matter, and that Sir George Green- 
wood somewhat underrates the weight to be given to his evidence. 

In fact these allusions seem to dispose of the suggestion which 
Sir George puts forward in rather tentative form that possibly 
** Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 410. 2° Ibid. p. 354. 
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‘some few men in the inner and upper circle of literature knew 
that’ the name Shakespeare denoting the author or authors of 
the plays ‘ stood for something more than’ Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford.”*® Even if Heywood was outside this circle it must needs 
have included Jonson, whose utterances, as Sir George frankly 
recognises, are a formidable obstacle in the anti-Stratfordian 


It would be a very irregular circle indeed to include Manning- 
ham and exclude Sir Richard Baker. And even apart from the 
ion of the composition of the circle of those who were in the 
know, this theory raises difficulties considerably graver than those 
it is intended to overcome. It puts rather too strong a strain 
on our credulity to be asked to believe that the secret was so well 
kept that not only had the rest of the world no suspicion of it 
at the time, but none of the parties to it ever let it out in later 
life when those principally concerned were dead. One of the 
most curious secrets in the history of literature, as this would be 
if it were true, was known to a circle wide enough to include 
such a gossip as Manningham, and was allowed to die out so 
completely that for the next two centuries no one even suspected 
itsexistence. T'o adopt one of Sir George Greenwood’s favourite 
quotations, Credat Judaeus, non ego. Like the ‘unorthodox ’ 
in other fields the anti-Stratfordians can only escape from the 
difficulties of the accepted ‘faith’. by devising theories which 
involve them in greater difficulties still. 

And the next generation is in the same tale. Less than 
twenty years after Shakespeare’s death Milton was writing about 
him ‘ warbling his native wood notes wild,’ clearly supposing the 
poet to be the man of Stratford. Thomas Fuller was born in 
the same year as Milton, 1608, and makes the same identification. 
Neither these writers nor any single one of their contemporaries, 
as far as we know, ever doubted that the poet and the actor were 
the same man, or found anything surprising in the fact. And 
they must have been in close touch with many survivors from 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, some of whom would have known him 
personally. And for the next two hundred years the tradition 
is unanimous and unbroken, and it is one that the anti-Strat- 
fordians are compelled to ignore altogether. 

Yet in doing so they show a very defective appreciation of the 
place of tradition in normal historical belief. As Dr. J. N. 
Figgis has said with reference to another subject, this neglect to 
take tradition into account ‘ serves to illustrate how woefully we 
may go astray if we isolate each document or fact and consider 
them apart from the total picture and from popular tradition. . . . 
Further it is not to be doubted that even in regard to the most 
*° Is There a Shakespeare Problem? p. 465. 
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thoroughly ‘‘ documented’’ of historical facts tradition plays a 
large part in our belief. Creighton said somewhere that apart 
from tradition there was not sufficient evidence to prove that 
Julius Caesar ever existed.’** Even so strong and widespread 
@ tradition as that now in question does not of itself afford irre- 
fragable proof, but it does create a strong presumption which 
cannot be overlooked without being ‘false to the first principles 
of forming the most ordinary historical judgments.’** 

To sum up : the whole problem as was suggested above resolves 
itself into a balance of improbabilities. It is improbable that 
such wonderful plays should have been written at all. But 
written they were, and as far as their imperishable qualities are 
concerned they are the work of a single author whose literary 
activity lay between—roughly—1585 and 1615. There are 
difficulties in the way of accepting William Shakespeare as this 
author, and Sir George Greenwood has stated these difficulties 
as clearly and forcibly as they are ever likely to be stated. But 
they are not insurmountable, and when other theories of the 
authorship are as keenly scrutinised they are found to present 
equal or even greater difficulties. Thus, even on the negative 
side the Shakespearean theory appears the least improbable. But 
it is also supported by the only definite and positive contemporary 
evidence that exists, and by the unanimous tradition of more than 
two hundred years. The final conclusion, then, appears to be 
that, while Sir George Greenwood has justly criticised some 
biographers of Shakespeare and their free and easy method of 
jumping at conclusions, his assaults have left the main Shake- 
spearean position unbroken. 

GORDON CROSSE. 


** Civilisation at the Cross Roads (1912), pp. 238-9.  ** Ibid. p. 241. 
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ON THE NEED FOR A STATE 
MIDWIFERY SERVICE 


Or recent years a great deal of attention has been devoted to the 
welfare of infants and young children. A study of the birth-rate 
and of the mortality and morbidity rates among infants under 
one year and school children has revealed a deplorable amount of 
ill-health of which a very great proportion is undoubtedly pre- 
yentible. Much of it arises as a result of unhygienic conditions 
and habits of life, but there remains an overwhelming amount 
of loss both of life and health which experience has shown to be 
due to circumstances operating on the health of the child before, 
or at, birth. 

The work under the Notification of Births Act of 1907 has 
been the means of accumulating abundant evidence that welfare 
work begun after birth is frequently begun too late. 

The health and proper development of the child during the 
period of pregnancy, and in many cases its safety during the actual 
labour, must depend upon the health of its mother. The work- 
ing of the National Health Insurance Act has revealed an entirely 
unsuspected amount of sickness among insured persons during 
pregnancy, and there is every reason to believe that the same 
conditions prevail among the poorer women of the country 
generally. Small wonder therefore that the infant mortality 
rate from causes known to be pre-natal in origin shows little or 
no tendency to yield to post-natal measures. 

Tt does not need a great deal of experience among the poorer 
mothers of this country to realise that comparatively few of them 
are free from more or less serious ailments, among which dental 
caries occupies a prominent position. 

Sufficient evidence is not yet available to show how far a 
general condition of debility or of depressed vitality in a mother 
is responsible for a stillbirth or for a premature or a weakly 
infant. There can however be little doubt that the mother’s 
general health, quite apart from organic disease, is of great 
importance in this connexion. 

Accurate figures for stillbirths are not available but there 
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is evidence to show that they probably amount to not less than for 
from 3 to 7 per cent. of all births.’ mos 
A proportion of stillbirths are due to accidents or difficulty aoe 
at the time of labour, but it is impossible to assign any definite | 
proportion to this cause. Much of the maternal mortality dealt abo 
with in the report just referred to is undoubtedly preventible, thei 
as also much of the suffering and ill-health which often follow will 
a complicated or a protracted confinement. com 
The above statement, although brief, suffices to show that the pen 
present position is by no means satisfactory and that improve- 1 
ments for pre-natal and natal care are necessary on both social coul 
and economic grounds. whi 
Assistance to a woman in childbirth can only legally be sup- Bef 
plied by a doctor or by a woman who is registered as a midwife, ber 
All medical practitioners are required to undergo some training figu 
in midwifery before entering for their final medical examination. and 
The amount of training given or required varies in the different of J 
universities and in the several schools of the universities : in many, The 
cases the training is not adequate to the importance of the into 
subject. the 
Until the passing of the Midwives Act of 1902, any person in | 
was allowed to practise as a midwife, and a large number of wiv 
those so practising were without any training whatever in the art give 
of midwifery. Under the Act the registration of all women the 
practising as midwives is compulsory, and registration is allowed nun 
only of those who hold certificates of training or of those who on 
were in practice before the 1st of April 1902. Tepo 
The first Midwives Roll compiled in 1905 showed that 22,308 Dep 
women were entitled to be registered as midwives, and of these Gove 
9787 had obtained a certificate in midwifery. The total num- Pe 
ber of trained midwives has greatly increased since that date 
and now reaches 30,543 as against 9970 untrained -women 
on the Midwives Roll. The former figure however in no way 
represents the trained midwives who are actually practising, the 
number of which is far smaller. The latest report of the Central 
Midwives Board states : 
The total number of practising midwives is . . . 12,087, of whom 6754, or 
55.8 per cent., are trained, and 5,333, or 44.1 per cent., untrained. The 
true number of practising midwives is no doubt higher than that here given, 
a certain number escaping supervision and notification in counties where I 
the Act is not strictly administered by the Local Supervising Authority. othe: 
The very large number of trained midwives who are not prac- = 
tising is at first sight a matter for surprise, but if the conditions ioe 
are studied under which midwifery work is carried on, the ground 
1 Cp. p. 48 et seg. of the report of the Medical Officer to the Local Govern- TG 


ment Board on Maternal Mortality, 1914-15. 
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for surprise disappears. The untrained midwives are for the 
most part in practice in country districts although some are in 
practice in the large towns.’ 

The annual reports of the Central Midwives Board show that 
about one-half of all the women intending to practise after taking 
their certificate expect to work in rural areas. Doubtless they 
will for the most part act as village-nurse-midwives under local 
committees. The women receive a fixed salary and are inde- 
pendent of the fees paid by the patient. 

The number of births attended by midwives all over the 
country has shown a decided tendency to increase in the years 
which have elapsed since the Midwives Act came into operation. 
Before this period there was no method of ascertaining the num- 
ber of births attended by midwives. At the present time this 
figure can be obtained both from the registers of the midwives 
and from the notifications of births sent in to the Medical Officer 
of Health of the district, under the Notification of Births Act. 
The report of the Departmental Committee appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Midwives Act states in 1908 that ‘It is 
the general opinion that of these (i.e. the total number of births 
in England and Wales) some 50 per cent. are attended by mid- 
wives. In their report (see page 4 of the report) the Committee 
give percentages of births attended by midwives in several of 
the larger towns and county districts. Similar figures for a large 
number of districts were given for the year 1913 in the report 
on Maternal Mortality already referred to. (See table 7 of the 
report.). A comparison of some of the figures given by the 
Departmental Committee in the year 1908 and by the Local 
Government Board report of 1913 is interesting. 


Percentage of all Births registered which were attended by Midwives. 


District or Town In 1908 In 1913 
Liverpool. ‘ = ; ‘ . 62.0 79.0 
Manchester ; . , ’ - 60.9 65.0 
Salford . ‘ : P , - 76.5 76.0 
Newcastle ; i : ‘ .°112 29.0 
St. Helens ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 93.0 100 
Administrative County of Lancaster. 49.9 57.0 
” ” Hertford . 39.5 40.0 
” ” Derby . 62.5 75.0 
” ” London . 25.0 25.0 (32.1 in 1915) 


The figures given in the Local Government Board report for 
other towns and districts show that the general tendency is for 
the percentage to be above 50 per cent. and it is probable that 
the general figure for the whole country is now somewhere 
between 60 and 70 per cent. 


* For further information see the report of the Medical Officer to the Local 
Government Board already referred to, pp. 68-72 and table 7. 
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The low figure for the county of London is in great measure 
accounted for by the large amount of midwifery service (which 
is not included in the above) provided by hospitals and other 
charitable institutions. The figure for such midwifery attend- 
ance reached 19.3 per cent. of all births in 1915, apart from 
attendances on in-patients in hospitals and other institutions, 
which amounted approximately to a further 10 per cent. of all 
births. These latter figures appear to be fairly constant, and were 
not unusually high in 1915, but, if anything, rather below that 
for 1914. 

All births not attended by midwives are theoretically attended 
by doctors. In the remote districts however there can be little 
doubt that many confinements are attended by neither a doctor 
nor a midwife and even in the urban areas the position is not 
satisfactory, for reasons which are given later. 

The services of midwives are thus shown to be a feature of 
importance and magnitude to the community. Further the 
influence of the midwife with the mother is generally recognised 
as being greater than that of almost any other person, and the 
power of the midwife for good or ill must be borne constantly in 
mind when any question of their work is under consideration. 

A midwife is bound to conform to the Rules laid down by 
the Central Midwives Board under pain of being struck off the 
Roll. Briefly, under these Rules the midwife must attend the 
mother in her confinement, and is responsible for the care of the 
mother and infant during the first ten days after birth. Further 
she must recognise the occurrence of certain conditions in the 
mother before the confinement, and at any time during the period 
of her attendance, which may require medical assistance, and she 
must advise that such aid be obtained. 

No fixed requirements have been laid down as to the amount 
of ante-natal care or of service (maternity nursing) which must 
be given by the midwife during the period of her attendance 
after the confinement. Adequate attention is of great importance 
and good maternity nursing adds not only to the personal com- 
fort of the mother but has a great effect on her rate of recovery 
and subsequent general health. 

The infant also requires skilled attention especially in the 
early days of life if good progress is to be made, and if due care 
is given a considerable expenditure of time is required on the 
part of the midwife. It is not unlikely that if the full effects 
of negligence in the early days could be traced, a great dea! more 
care would be bestowed on both mother and baby than is at 
present the case. 

Although no definite duties are laid down there are many 
matters upon which the mother should receive advice and to 
which the midwife should devote attention. These include 
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inquiring into the presence of ailments, dental caries, ete. ; 
advice as to the daily habits of the mother, her feeding, clothing, 
provision for the confinement, etc.; some instruction in the 
method and importance of breast-feeding, and in infant hygiene 
generally, as well as the securing of domestic cleanliness and of 
sanitary home conditions. Home visitation by the midwife would 
be, necessary for the above to be carried out. 

Many ailments are easily discernible by a midwife, but others 
can only be detected by a systematic medical examination. 

There are many women suffering from different forms of 
organic disease, which require special care at the confinement, 
who are entirely unaware of their condition. Ideally, every 
woman should be medically examined during her pregnancy. ° 
This is, however, a counsel of perfection and would be difficult 
if not impossible to carry out at the present time. Numerous 
maternity centres undertake ante-natal work and provide free 
medical examination for any woman who attends the centre. 
These efforts have so far not met with much success, owing, it 
would appear, to some lack of appreciation of the best way of 
securing the co-operation of the midwives of the district. Doubt- 
less further experience will help to remedy this, but great improve- 
ments can hardly be anticipated under existing conditions of 
midwives’ work. 

Many mothers are most reluctant to be examined, and the 
midwives are somewhat afraid of pressing their patients to 
attend the centre. It is very desirable that the midwife should 
accompany her patient to the centre, but those who might be 
willing are for the most part too busy to do so. In any case of 
definite need for medical advice, midwives already recommend 
their patients to go to a local doctor, but this involves the pay- 
ment of a fee by the patient, and, coupled with a dislike of 
examination, often effectually deters the woman from following 
the midwife’s advice, and the doctor is not consulted. 

Information obtained recently in an investigation on behalf 
of the Local Government Board (the report is now in the press) 
shows that if a midwife is to devote adequate care to each case, 
before birth, at the confinement, and during the lying-in period, 
she cannot undertake more than some 120-130 cases in the year, 
even where the district is a populous one. In rural or scattered 
areas the number cannot exceed 90-100 cases per annum. 

Practising midwives must provide the necessary apparatus for 
their profession, also drugs, disinfectants, etc. ; they must wear 
washing dresses, and be cleanly in their person. From the 
nature of their work their whereabouts must be known approxi- 
mately at all times, and, in the town at any rate, they must 
arrange for some one to be at their dwelling-place to receive 
3M 2 
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messages when they are out. Further a busy midwife cannot 
be expected to do all her own housework. She may lose cases 
through illness or other causes, and she must pay a locum tenens 
if she takes a holiday. She must endeavour to save, or pay into 
an insurance society, against old age or incapacity unless she 
has a private income. 

In order to provide for the above, and if life is to be in any 
way worth living, a midwife should have a gross income of about 
1501. per annum in a large town or of 1001. in the country. 
Comparing these figures with the number of cases she can attend, 
it will be seen that if full attention before, during and after the 
confinement be given, the value of her services works out at 
approximately 25s. per case. Of the 25s., 11. may be regarded 
as being allotted to attendance at the confinement and maternity 
nursing after the birth of the child. 

The average fee actually received by a midwife may be taken 
at about 15s. at the present time. Sometimes a higher fee is 
obtained, but on the other hand many of the fees are below 15s. 
If a midwife were to undertake 120 cases in the year at present 
fees, she would have a total gross income of 901. not allowing 
for bad debts. 

If a midwife takes enough cases to earn a decent livelihood 
she must either be overworked or give less attention to her 
patients. When the practice is very large both these conditions 
inevitably prevail. Midwives who do not attend as many cases 
as they might have time for, could probably do more for their 
patients , but they feel that the fee is already too low for the 
services rendered. 

In addition to the items of expenditure enumerated above 
many midwives pay the doctor’s fee when they are obliged to 
summon medical aid for an emergency. 

It seems of interest to give budgets of actual expenditure in- 
curred by two fairly typical examples of busy midwives having 
large practices. As a whole the conditions exhibited in those 
cases here given are more favourable than those experienced by 
a large proportion of practising midwives. 


Midwife X.—Keeps accounts roughly. Has an assistant to whom she 
pays 301. per annum with all found. In 1915 they attended between 450 and 
500 cases and earned 2351. in all as gross income. She pays 53l. in rent, 
rates and taxes, 201. approximately in drugs, washing of dresses, etc., and 
has to keep a girl to answer the door when they are both out. In addition 
she pays a good deal in doctor’s fees, but does not know how much. The 
known figures reduce the income to 1321. per annum, out of which board for 
three people, the maid’s wages, heating, lighting, personal expenditure, 
etc., must be provided apart from the unknown amount spent in doctor's 
fees. She is out most nights in the week, and works most of the day, as 
does also the assistant.- A holiday is not even contemplated. 
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Midwife Z.—Keeps accounts. Has two boys to support, one of whom is 
now able to earn some money, and the other is still at school. She works 
alone, and attended 243 cases in 1915. Her total gross income was 1351. 
The outlay connected with her practice amounted to almost exactly 251., or 
about 2s. a case. She is obliged to keep a maid to take messages when 
she is out, and this costs 261. per annum, allowing for the maid’s food, etc. 
The upkeep of her bicycle cost another 21. to 31., not included in the cost 


of her practice. 

After the very hard work required to attend to 243 cases in the year, 
there remains a total income of about 82/. for the support of the midwife 
and her two boys, for all items of personal expenditure, and for saving. 


Both the above midwives know their work thoroughly but are 
hopelessly overworked. 

The question of medical aid for emergencies in midwives’ cases 
forms perhaps the most crucial difficulty of a midwife’s life. 
The State licenses midwives for a part only of the manipulation 
which may be necessary in the course of their work. The awk- 
wardness of the situation was recognised by the Departmental 
Committee on the Working of the Midwives Act, which however 
considered that the difficulty could be met through the Poor 
Law. They recommended that the doctors’ fees should be 
paid as ‘ relief on loan’ to the patient. For various reasons this 
arrangement has not been found to meet the situation and the 
majority of midwives apply to the Poor Jaw only as a last 
resource. 

Some of the larger Local Authorities have schemes for the 
payment of medical fees. That in force in Liverpool, which 
provides a fee of one guinea for all cases where a medical prac- 
titioner is called in, appears to work very satisfactorily and has 
now been in operation for a number of years. 

The Local Government Board has been prepared since 1914 
to pay grants, up to 50 per cent. of the cost, in aid of the pay- 
ment made for this purpose by Local Authorities, where the 
person was necessitous. So far, however, only a small number 
of Local Authorities have availed themselves of the offer, and it 
seems certain that more definite measures and further aid are 
needed to meet the case. 

The general position of a midwife at the present time is not 
one which induces the best class of trained midwife to take up 
practice. There is no guarantee that the fees will be paid to 
her, and if enough is earned to afford a livelihood the work must 
be hard, and always involves considerable responsibility. Many 
trained midwives who would gladly undertake practice feel unable 
to face the hard life and general difficulties, and midwives who 
train pupils are in many cases advising them against a side of 
their profession which they have themselves found all too 
strenuous. 
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It may be contended that an obvious solution is presented by 
the simple process of raising the fees charged by the midwives, 
that the women who receive Maternity Benefit should be able 
to afford from 20s. to 25s. for the midwife, if the latter gave 
adequate care. It is however frequently forgotten that the mid- 
wife’s fee is only one source of expenditure connected with the 
birth of a child. Some one must be engaged to take care of 
the house and family while the mother is laid aside, apart from 
the expense of clothing, etc., for the infant. 

Satisfactory provision of these items alone will exceed 30s, 
in addition to the midwife’s fee and to possible payment of a 
doctor’s fee unless this last is provided by the midwife or by 
some outside agency, such as the Local Authority. 

Measures are urgently required for improving the position 
of midwives, and for rendering the profession attractive, so as 
to induce the best type of trained midwives to practise among 
the poorer women of this country. It is difficult to see how any 
satisfactory solution can be found short of the provision of a 
midwifery service by the State, working through a public 
authority. 

Such a Service would comprise free provision of midwifery 
attendance to all women whose husbands’ income was below a 
certain level. That adopted by the Insurance Act would be 
suitable. The provision should be made whether a doctor is 
engaged to attend the confinement as well as the midwife or not,* 
and should also include the payment of the doctor’s fee if called 
in by a midwife for an emergency. The Maternity Benefit 
would be administered as heretofore without alteration. 

State aid could be arranged in various ways but whatever 


* The inclusion of cases where a doctor is engaged is strongly urged. The 
doctor’s fee, which is usually one or two guineas, does not include any ante- 
natal care, nor maternity nursing. This last, in doctors’ cases, is provided by 
@ woman engaged by the mother to attend her, and to look after the house- 
hold during the lying-in period. With the best intention busy doctors are 
frequently unable to arrive for the confinement, which is conducted or miscon- 
ducted by the handywoman. 

These women are nearly always without training, and are often dirty in 
their habits and person, They are under no supervision or control. Thus, 
apart from the question of ‘covering’ by doctors (upon which action has 
recently been taken by the General Medical Council), many women who engage 
doctors receive actually less skilled attention than those who engage a midwife. 
If a midwife were provided by the State for such cases she would undertake 
ante-natal work under the doctor, and skilled service would be ensured both 
for the confinement and for the maternity nursing. The importance of such 
provision must be .regarded ag sufficiently great to justify the inclusion, in 
any scheme for State midwifery, of the services of a midwife for all cases 
where the income is below a given limit, whether a doctor is engaged or not. 

* The system of grants payable by the Local Government Board in aid of 
the provision of the services of a midwife by Local Authorities for necessitous 
persons does not meet the present situation. 
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method were adopted a free choice of midwife should be provided 

for. 1t would be necessary to provide an adequate fee for all 
cases, and to limit the number of cases a midwife might attend 
in the year. This would probably result in a popular midwife 
being obliged to refuse some patients, and to this extent the 
free choice of midwife would necessarily be restricted.° 

A fee of 11. has been suggested above as a reasonable fee 
for the attendance at and after the confinement. In order to 
encourage the maximum amount of ante-natal care it has been 
suggested by the Midwives’ Institute that the payment for ante- 
natal work should depend upon the number of months of attention 
which had been given before the confinement. If a fee of 1s. 
or 1s. 3d. a month were allowed, the sum of 25s. already men- 
tioned would probably be received on the average for all cases 
attended. 

Considerable knowledge on the part of the midwife is re- 
quired if the full benefit is to be gained from advice before the 
confinement. It is probable that few if any of the untrained 
midwives would be in a position to perform the work well enough 
to be deserving of State aid, and many of the trained midwives 
would require instruction and advice. 

All midwives on the Roll should be regarded as eligible for 
the fee of 208s. Each midwife would keep records of her cases, 
and a record card dealing with salient features of the case would 
be supplied by her for the use of the health visitor who would 
commence her visits after the midwife had finished attendance. 
For a time—probably a few years—there would be a certain 
number of cases at present attended by untrained midwives for 
which ante-natal visiting by the midwife herself could not be 
provided. It is likely however that with the provision of ade- 
quate fees, which would induce good midwives to practise, the 
number of these cases would rapidly diminish. 

The Midwives Act provides for the appointment of Inspectors 
of Midwives by each Local Supervising Authority under the 
Act (primarily County Councils and County Borough Councils) 
and in a measure this has been carried out by the Local Authori- 
ties concerned. A large number of the authorities have appointed 
special officials for the purpose. 

The inspector of midwives should systematically visit the 
practising midwives in the district, and, while correcting errors 
of practice or negligence, should be able to give guidance and 
instruction to the midwives as to their practice, and to keep 


* It is suggested that hospitals and other agencies providing midwifery 
in the home should be eligible for State aid in the same way as the prac- 
tising midwives. They would then necessarily provide the full service, before, 
during, and after the confinement, and the service would be subject to inspection 
in the same way as private midwives. 
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them acquainted with any important developments connected 
with their profession. 

Where the inspection has been well done by a sufficiently 
large staff, great benefits have resulted, but it is unfortunate 
that many authorities do not appear to appreciate the funda- 
mental importance of the work of the midwives in their district . 
and have been content either with too small a staff or with 
women of insufficient experience. Sometimes both deficiencies 
have been allowed. 

Any State Midwifery Service must carry with it arrange. 
ments for the better inspection of midwives. No Government 
department at present exercises any function in connexion with 
this important work. The Central Midwives Board has power 
only to conduct an examination qualifying for the Midwives 
Roll, and to censure a midwife or remove her name from the 
Roll, for misconduct. 

The Local Government Board pay grants in respect of the 
salaries of the inspectors of midwives but at present have taken 
no steps in the matter of the staff. 

Ante-natal work by midwives, if properly carried out for all 
cases as suggested above, would be of immense benefit both to 
the mother and the child, and should in a short time reduce the 
present work of the health visitor so far as to create considerable 
alteration in her duties. It might be possible to combine all 
services requiring domiciliary visiting in the person of the health 
visitor, who would then need to be more highly trained, and 
would receive a higher salary than is usual at the present time. 
Ultimately however it is almost certain that considerable economy 
both of time and money would result both to the community and 
to all individuals concerned. 

The measures whereby the fees for medical aid could be pro- 
vided can be arranged on various lines. A fee could be paid to 
every medical practitioner who signified his or her willingness 
to undertake the work. It is probable that a flat rate as sug- 
gested by the departmental committee (of say one guinea) with 
mileage allowance in the country would be the simplest method. 
Such an arrangement would not however ensure that the service 
was rendered by those best qualified to do so, and some mutual 
arrangement would be necessary whereby one or more doctors 
would always be available. 

If the State pays the doctor’s fee some standard of previous 
experience in midwifery and its complications at a recognised 
teaching hospital might reasonably be demanded of those under- 
taking the work. State subsidy for doctors willing to under- 
take further courses of instruction would also be of great value, 
and wonld involve comparatively small expenditure. 
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Probably the most satisfactory method would be the appoint- 
ment of specially experienced doctors to undertake the medical 
aid for all midwives’ cases in their district. They could then 

. exercise a general supervision over the actual midwifery prac- 
tice of all the midwives. Such doctors would be in close touch 
with any existing hospitals for maternity or gynaecological cases 
and might very properly conduct the ante-natal, and perhaps 
part of the post-natal work at the maternity centre or centres. 
In rural and scattered districts any disadvantage which might 
accrue from the employment of one or two special doctors would 
be largely, if not entirely, obviated by the extensive use of a 
motor car and of the telephone service.* 

At the present time the cost of pre-natal sickness forms a 
heavy burden on the approved societies under the National Health 
Insurance, and the necessity for affording them State Aid has 
been repeatedly brought forward. But, if the mischief is to be 
prevented instead of merely being allowed to continue with its 
cost met by the State, no scheme for affording relief to ap- 
proved societies in respect of the cost of pre-natal sickness should 
be undertaken unless at the same time adequate practical mea- 
sures are adopted for gradually reducing this heavy morbidity, of 
which a large proportion is known to be preventable. 

Any grant in aid of the approved societies’ funds should be 
coupled with a grant for measures which will aim at gradually 
eliminating the need for suclr assistance. The most effective 
means of securing this would be afforded by a universal public 
Service of Midwifery as outlined above. There can be little 
doubt that the provision of such a service would in a short time 
very greatly reduce the expenditure on pre-natal sickness, while 
simultaneously the infant mortality rate from pre-natal causes 
would be much diminished. 


JANET EK. LAne-Ciaypon, M.D., D.Sc. 


* Presumably in the proposals now being put forward in various quarters 
for the inauguration of a State medical service, the provision of specialists as 
here described would be a normal part of the scheme. Under present con- 
ditions of medical service an arrangement for specialist service would be 
extremely difficult and would require great care. 
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LESSONS FROM THE DARDANELLES 
REPORT 


THE First Report of the Dardanelles Commission, telling the story 
of the origin and inception of the plans for the opening of a 
passage through the Straits, in order to bring pressure to bear 
upon Constantinople, and arriving also at certain conclusions, 
is one of the most remarkable not to say amazing documents 
ever laid before Parliament. It discloses the details of a sad 
tragedy of errors, and reveals an unparalleled amount of political 
blundering. Casting a harsh limelight upon some prominent 
personalities, passing judgment upon the conduct of servants of 
the Crown, living and dead, and impugning the action—or rather 
the inaction—of the late Prime Minister at a critical stage in the 
War, it made statements inevitable in the House of Commons, 
by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill, in which the former expressed 
his view that the Report never should have seen the light without 
the evidence. There was this peculiarity in the Report, that it 
omitted certain passages to which the Foreign Office, the Admiralty 
and the War Office took exception. The ultra-constitutionalists 
in the House of Commons objected strongly to these excisions. 
The document was emasculated, they said, contrary to order. 
But the Foreign Office altered its view, and on the 20th of March 
some of the excised passages were published, whereby the Report 
was enriched with further light upon the ideas of Mr. Churchill 
and other matters. Two of its signatories added important 
Minutes dissenting from the conclusions and methods of the Com- 
missioners. One of them could not understand their point of 
view in setting forth conclusions, while cheerfully admitting that 
the evidence, if published, might lead people to other conclusions. 
Another thought the Commissioners had no business to deal 
with the results of the operations. A third member presented an 
altogether distinct and very instructive Minute of his own. 

But when all this has been said, it cannot be questioned that 
the guidance of our naval and military efforts, directed to the 
achievement of this brilliant project which was to open a new 
gateway to rapid success in the Eastern theatre of the War, is 
placed by the Report under the cold light of a particularly patient 
investigation. Mr. Asquith, indeed, when he spoke in the House 
of Commons on the 20th of March, had much fault to find with 
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some of the conclusions of the Commissioners, but they had all the 
evidence before them, and Lord Cromer had above all things a 
sagacious mind and a judicial temperament. The Report enables 
us to witness the loose, inarticulate machinery which then existed 
for conducting the War, moving unsteadily towards an object that 
was seen in rather gigantesque proportions through the glamorous 
light of the political excitation of that time. Ultimately the opera- 
tions of this strange war machine precipitated the country into 
one of the most lamentable failures ever recorded in our naval or 
military history. It was not, of course, a complete failure, 
because the operations reverberated throughout the whole of the 
Eastern theatre of war, and contributed to the breaking of the 
Turkish army. We see how certain dominant and imaginative 
personalities outreached, in their patriotic energy and capacity 
for work, the limits laid down by dull orders and dry constitutional 
rules for the offices they held, and endeavoured to execute duties 
for which a dozen ordinary men might have been required. We 
learn that two civilian Ministers and a soldier Minister took upon 
themselves for a time the whole conduct of a large and complex 
sphere of the War. We recognise the salutary truth that the 
organisation and systems of peace must inevitably often break 
down and be shaped anew in the stress of a national struggle. 
We have discovered with wonder, but without surprise, that in- 
herited tradition, and the bonds of that discipline which are part 
of the very being of the men of the sea, impose even upon the most 
forceful of them a certain reticence of silence, which is among 
the most significant of the disclosures in the Report of the 
Commission. 

The purpose of driving a way through the passage of the Dar- 
danelles and dictating terms at Constantinople, though it imposed 
upon us a singularly bitter experience, was unquestionably the 
fruit of a sound idea, and if a combined naval and military ex- 
pedition had been organised at the beginning, and the action 
could have been rapid and continuous, the rich experience of 
history shows that there might have been notable success. But 
the authorities, instead of proceeding with promptitude and de- 
cision, undertook their task in a piecemeal fashion, beginning 
with a futile bombardment on the 3rd of November, resuming the 
same attack on the 19th of February, making the great ‘ gam- 
bler’s throw ’ of the disastrous attack of the 18th of March and 
landing the army on the 25th-26th of April. Time was of the 
essence of the business, but it was allowed to slip by, and Enver 
Pasha was reported to have said that, while we were doubting 
and lingering, the Turks carried into the Gallipoli Peninsula over 
200 Skoda guns. Yet Mr. Churchill, addressing his constituents 
at Dundee on the 5th of June 1915, at the time when the military 
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operations in Gallipoli were at their height, spoke almost with 
exultation of victory—victory in the sense of the brilliant and 
formidable fact ‘ shaping the destinies of nations and shortening 
the duration of the War.’ Beyond those few miles of ridge and 
scrub, he said, on which our soldiers, our French comrades, our 
gallant Australians, and our New Zealand fellow-subjects were 
then fighting, ‘ lay the downfall of a hostile Empire, the destruc- 
tion of an enemy’s fleet and army, the fall of a world-famous 
capital, and probably the accession of powerful Allies. . . 
Through the Narrows of the Dardanelles and across the ridges of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula lie some of the shortest paths to triumph 
and peace.’ In this remarkable utterance the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was inspired by that buoyant confidence which had 
filled him from the beginning, though the tragic events of the 
disastrous naval attack in March had cast a deep shadow across 
the prospects of the operations. 

It is most important to observe that the purpose of the Dar- 
danelles expedition was in the fullest sense shaped by political, 
international and economic conditions, and determined by 
Ministers in what seemed to them circumstances of paramount 
necessity. The resulting conditions inevitably affected the whole 
course of the subsequent developments. The execution of the 
business was naval, and finally naval and military, but the ob- 
jective of the intended operations was plainly indicated by the 
grave position of affairs that had been reached. Mr. Churchill's 
eyes were turned to the East almost from the beginning of the 
War. ‘Towards the end of August, 1914, he projected an expedi- 
tion, by means of a Greek army, for the seizure of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, with a view ‘ to admitting a British Fleet to the Sea 
of Marmora.’ By the month of December, the political situa- 
tion in South-Eastern Europe had become alarmingly stagnant 
and torpid. Greece stood aloof. The situation in Serbia had 
grown exceedingly menacing. The intentions of Bulgaria were 
doubtful. Roumania seemed altogether unwilling to rally to our 
cause. There existed doubt of the success of our arms, and the 
great currents of neutral opinion, which had hitherto run favour- 
ably for the Allied cause, were now flowing sluggishly or beginning 
to ebb. There was a complete deadlock in the Western theatre 
of war. Our negotiations with Italy had made little progress. 
The Russian Government had asked the Foreign Office whether 
some action could not be taken against Turkey in the Mediter- 
ranean, in order to relieve pressure on the Russian Army in the 
Caucasus, whose position was precarious owing to lack of muni- 
tions and want of railway communications. Diplomacy, said 
Lord Grey, ‘ was perfectly useless without military success.’ 
Lord Kitchener insisted on the military and political necessity 
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of acting on the appeal of the Russian Government, and everyone 
agreed that we could not stand aside. On the 2nd of January, 
he suggested and urged a demonstration at the Dardanelles, and 
on the next day the Government was pledged to do something 
against the Turks. It was held by the War Council that decisive 
success of our arms in the Eastern theatre of the War would cut 
the Turkish army in two ; bring Constantinople under our control ; 
finally settle the attitude of Bulgaria and the whole of the Balkan 
States ; give us the advantage of receiving Russian wheat from 
the Black Sea ports and enable Russia to resume exports, thereby 
restoring the balance of the Russian exchanges; would open a 
passage to the Danube; and would in effect be equivalent to a 
successful campaign on land. There was also this merit, that with 
wise discretion, if satisfactory progress was not made, the attack 
could be broken off. 

It was in these circumstances, say the Commissioners, that the 
Government ‘had to consider in what direction a blow could be 
most effectively delivered. On the 25th of November, 1914, Mr. 
Churchill had suggested to the War Council an attack on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula as the best means of defending Egypt, and 
also in order to gain control of the Dardanelles and enable terms 
to be dictated at the Turkish capital. He still hoped that Greek 
co-operation might be secured. 

The Commissioners were so much impressed by the compelling 
circumstances of the time, influencing the War Council with a 
sense of grinding exigency, that they express a doubt as to 
whether the Council was not unduly influenced by them, pro- 
ducing a tendency to be governed by the situation, to the neglect 
of the really vital question of the advisability of undertaking the 
enterprise. It is not possible to question the fact that a domin- 
ant requirement, arising from the political and military situation, 
had been presented to the naval and military authorities, from 
which they were not the men to shrink. Greece was not with 
us; the need was urgent ; could not the Navy strike a blow? To 
wise statesmen, however, engaged in the conduct of war, who place 
before themselves the advantage of some great and vital stroke, 
the practicability of the operation they contemplate is the thing 
that really matters. It is not enough to wield a weapon. We 
may learn something from our adversaries. ‘ Mit dem Schwert 
muss auch ein Glaube sein,’ said a great German. At such a 
juncture as that of the Dardanelles decision, no source of know- 
ledge should be left unsearched, no counsel unsought, that could 
throw any light upon the means of attaining the end. Otherwise 
Ministers would incur tremendous responsibility. They should 
meditate long and consider deeply every eventuality that might 
arise. ‘If I take so many precautions,’ said Napoleon, ‘it is 
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because it is my habit to leave nothing to chance.’ They should 
remember what he wrote to the King of Naples, in September, 
1806 : ‘ J’ai l’habitude de penser trois ou quatre mois d’avanee 
& ce que je dois faire, et je calcule sur le pire.’ 

We may conceive what must have been some of the major 
questions that would arise when the forcing of the Dardanelles 
was under discussion. The Admiralty issued somewhat later 
a statement concerning the armament of the Turkish forts from 
the entrance to the Straits to the northern end of the Narrows, 
It would naturally have been asked if any new works had been 
raised and any new guns mounted since the beginning of the War, 
under the direction of German officers, and if mobile howitzer or 
other batteries were in existence, or were likely to be employed, 
to menace the work of our mine sweepers and their escorts of 
destroyers. We learned subsequently what a danger such bat- 
teries were. Those responsible for authorising the enterprise 
would want to know if the Turkish gunners in the forts had been 
replaced by skilled German gunners. The Admiralty certainly 
examined very carefully everything that could concern the gunnery 
action of the Fleet, and Sir Henry Jackson prepared a valuable 
memorandum on the subject. More important even than the 
question of guns was that of mines. There would be urgent in- 
quiry as to the probability of the enemy establishing shore torpedo 
stations, as we afterwards discovered that they did, for the dis- 
charging of deadly missiles against our ships and vessels, or laying 
down and maintaining great mine-fields, or setting powerful mines 
adrift on the current which is always flowing down through the 
Straits from the Black Sea to the Aegean. We know, indeed, 
what resulted, when the attacks were delivered, both from gunfire 
and the action of mines. The most formidable infernal machines 
were set adrift, and one French trawler narrowly escaped destrue- 
tion from one of these engines, which, being sunk, blew up with 
a terrific detonation, throwing up a huge mass of water, said her 
commander, to the height of the Arc de Triomphe. Did any 
knowledge exist that might lead to a judgment on these and other 
vital points affecting the prospects of the intended enterprise? 
Was there any clear conception of what would happen, in the 
event of the Fleet getting through the Sea of Marmora and appear- 
ing at the Bosphorus, if the Turks refused to regard themselves 
as beaten, and to consider terms which we might be wishful to 
dictate? The situation of the Fleet, after the proposed passage 
of the forts, was ai matter that greatly perturbed Sir Henry 
Jackson, of the Admiralty War Staff. 

It is inconceivable that the War Council took no account of 
these considerations, even though it under-estimated the danger 
and miscalculated its stroke. What was the character of the 
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Council? Had it any statutes to regulate its constitution? Who 
were its members? It had taken the place of the purely advisory 
Committee of Imperial Defence.. It was ‘a Committee of the 
Cabinet with some experts added,’ but, unlike its original, it 
became an executive body, deciding the most important matters 
without waiting for any expression of assent or dissent from 
the Cabinet. There was a fundamental change in its character, 
though Mr. Asquith did not allude to it in his defence in the 
House of Commons. Within its sphere it could exercise the 
supreme prerogatives. The Cabinet had practically delegated 
its responsibilities to it. The Ministers, who were members of 
it, could and did decide. Yet such was the vagueness of its 
procedures, so casual were its operations, that, even on a most 
important. occasion, some of its members did not even know 
whether a decision had been arrived at or not. At a most critical 
period of the operation it did not meet during a period of eight 
weeks, though Mr. Asquith can see no failure in this, because 
the Cabinet, minus the experts, met very frequently. 

In view of the necessity that the Council should consider 
vital points of practical policy, it is most desirable to understand 
the position of the professional naval and military officers who 
attended the meetings, and who are described as ‘ experts.’ But 
the vagueness of the operations of the Council extended also to 
its constitution. The experts had been ‘ added’ to the Council. 
Were they members of it? Lord Fisher told the Commissioners 
that it was a mistake to regard them as such. He was not a 
member of the Council, nor was Sir Arthur Wilson, nor was 
Sir James Wolfe Murray. ‘ We were the experts there to open 
our mouths when told to.” That was the view also of Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson, who said his duty was to help 
the First Lord. He thought no decision had been reached at 
the important meeting of the 13th of January 1915, but, if there 
had been such a decision known to him, he would not have dis- 
sented, ‘because it was not my business.’ A similar view was 
taken by Sir James Wolfe Murray, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, who said he was neither asked for nor gave any opinion, 
and regarded himself as Lord Kitchener’s Staff Officer and 
nothing else, Lord Kitchener being a member of the Council as 
Secretary of State for War. Sir Thomas Mackenzie, High Com- 
missioner of New Zealand, who was one of the Commissioners, 
did not regard the professional advisers as Members of the War 
Council. The Ministers who constituted it thought otherwise. 
Mr. Churchill declared that he would always be accompanied by 
Lord Fisher as First Sea Lord, and by Sir Arthur Wilson, that 
he endeavoured to express Admiralty opinion, and that these 
two naval colleagues and friends ‘had the right, the knowledge, 
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and the power at any moment to correct me or to dissent from 
what I said, and were fully cognisant of their rights.’ Lord 
Grey agreed. Mr. Balfour thought it was incumbent on the 
Chairman, who was then Prime Minister, and perhaps on other 
members, to see that nothing was passed over their heads on 
which they had an opinion, until that opinion had been ‘ex- 
tracted.’ Lord Haldane, Lord Crewe and Mr. Lloyd George 
dissented from the view that the ‘ experts’ were not called upon 
to give advice unless they were asked. We are therefore confronted 
with the strange anomaly that the Ministers regarded the 
‘experts’ as Members of the Council, charged with the duty of 
expressing their opinions of assent or dissent, while the ‘ experts’ 
considered that they were not Members of the Council and were 
there to answer questions only when questions were asked. 

The Commissioners arrived at conclusions on this important 
matter. They said that Lord Kitchener did not sufficiently 
avail himself of the services of the General Staff, with the result 
that he undertook more work than one man could possibly do, 
thus causing confusion and want of efficiency. Mr. Churchill 
had told the Commission that the distinguished soldier was the 
sole mouthpiece of the War Office, that he was never over-ruled by 
the Council or Cabinet in any military matter, great or small, 
and that he ‘dominated absolutely our counsels at the time.’ 
The Commissioners did not concur with Lord Fisher’s view that 
it was his duty, if he differed from the Chief of his Department, 
to maintain silence at the Council or to resign. They thought 
that the adoption of any such principle would greatly impair the 
efficiency of the public service. On this matter some observa- 
tions must be made. It was the manifest duty of the late Prime 
Minister to make perfectly clear the position and the responsi- 
bilities of the professional advisers, which were ambiguous. If 
he had any doubt about their opinions, it was his business to 
elicit a clear statement of them. In his statement in the House 
Mr. Asquith rendered justice to the First Sea Lord. He said, 
‘looking back upon it now, that there was nothing in the least 
degree unnatural in what Lord Fisher did.’ There was nothing 
obscure about Lord Fisher’s views. His Chief was well 
acquainted with them, and so also was the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Andrew Fisher presented a Minute dissenting from much 
of the Commissioners’ Report, and setting forth, in regard to the 
position of the professional advisers, a sound constitutional 
doctrine which must carry great weight. 


I dissent in the strongest terms from any suggestion that the Depart- 
mental Advisers of a Minister in his company at a Council Meeting should 
express any views at all other than to the Minister and through him, unless 
specifically invited todo so. I am of opinion it would seal the fate of respon- 
sible government if servants of the State were to share the responsibility 
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of Ministers to Parliament and to the people on matters of public policy. 
The Minister has command of the opinions and views of all officers of the 
Department he administers on matters of public policy. Good stewardship 
demands from Ministers of the Crown frank, fair, full statements of all 
opinions of trusted experienced officials to colleagues, when they have direct 
reference to matters of high policy. 


Sir Thomas Mackenzie in his dissenting note was in agree- 
ment with Mr. Fisher. He said: 


I hold that if the Departmental Adviser of a Minister states his opinion 
to his Minister he has discharged what may be reasonably considered to be 
his official duty. And in such a case as we have under notice, where the 
Minister and his adviser were both present at a meeting of the War 
Council, I feel that the adviser had fulfilled all that was required of him, 
seeing that he was not asked to express his views to the meeting. The 
Minister, and not the adviser, must be regarded as responsible for repre- 
senting the Departmental view, but in such circumstances the Minister 
should have stated his adviser’s opinion fully to the assembly. 


The relative positions of the First Lord and the First Sea 
Lord will be the better understood if it be stated that by Order 
in Council the former was made responsible ‘ for all the business 
of the Admiralty.’ Though no longer described, as in the time 
of Mr. Childers (First Lord December 1868 to March 1871) as 
‘assistants’ to the First Lord, the Sea Lords evidently, being 
seamen and not politicians, did not regard the First Lord merely 
as primus inter pares, but as their Departmental Chief. We 
have travelled a long way since naval policy was determined 
“by the argument of most voices.’ The Admiralty Patent, which 
first made three or more Members of the Board responsible, and 
afterwards any two or more, is, in practice, a dead letter. For 
good or evil the Board of Admiralty has been superseded, and 
has become almost a cypher. It is much to be hoped that 
regeneration may follow the War. The Junior Sea Lords made 
a rather pathetic protest to the Commissioners at their dubious 
and inferior position. They had not been consulted about the 
Dardanelles. The distribution of Admiralty business made the 
First Sea Lord responsible for the movements and operations of 
the Fleet and’for war plans and policy, the First Lord being 
directly over him, exercising executive power. The creation of 
the. Admiralty War Staff was a blow to the Board, because it 
enabled the First Lord to arrive at decisions without waiting 
for the Board. The institution of the War Staff Group at the 
Admiralty, for the purpose of the War, most seriously diminished 
the authority and collective activity of the Board. We see, 
therefore, the supreme position assumed by the First Lord. The 
Report shows clearly how his dominant personality supported 
it. Mr. Churchill told the Commissioners that, in the early 
stages, the War was carried on by the Prime Minister, by 
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Lord Kitchener, and, with lesser weight and authority, by him- 
self. The Commissioners thought, however, that Mr. Churchill 
probably assigned to himself a more unobtrusive part than he 
actually played in this drama. As to the attitude of the First 
Sea Lord, it was in the spirit of Admiralty tradition, and will now 
be better understood. Lord Fisher, in answer to a question, put 
his view quite clearly. ‘ Mr. Churchill knew my opinion. I did 
not think it would tend towards good relations between the First 
Lord and myself, nor to the smooth working of the Board of 
Admiralty, to raise objections to the War Council’s discussions. 
My opinion being known to Mr. Churchill in what I regarded 
as the proper constitutional way, I preferred thereafter to remain 
silent.’ 

There existed a strong body of naval opinion hostile to the 
attack of ships upon forts, especially if unaided by troops to seize 
and hold any advantage gained. Nelson is credited with the 
saying that ‘any sailor who attacked a fort was a fool.’ The 
attacks of Parker and Dupont upon Charleston in the American 
Civil War, Persano’s bombardment of Lissa, Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour’s shelling of Alexandria, and the bombardments of San 
Juan and Santiago in the United States War with Spain, gave no 
encouragement to the belief that ships could be trusted to silence 
even weak and ill-constructed batteries. The American Navy De- 
partment restrained Admiral Sampson from attacking the forts of 
Havana. The view was confirmed by the events of Port Arthur 

and Wei-Hai-Wei. As to the Dardanelles, in 1878 Sir Geoffrey 
Phipps Hornby wrote a Report on the subject of the attack 
of the position, showing the very great difficulties of such an 
‘operation. Lord Fisher had command of a battleship in the 
Fleet which that distinguished officer took through the Straits. 
The problem was considered and reported upon in 1906-7, when 


our relations with Turkey were strained, and the Admiralty and - 


War Office were alive to the great risks involved even in a joint 
naval and military enterprise. The Army General Staff pre- 
sented a Memorandum on the 10th of December 1906, in which 
it was stated that military opinion, looking at the question from 
the point of view of coast defence, was in entire agreement with 
the naval view that unaided action by the Fleet, bearing in mind 
the risk involved, was much to be deprecated. Lord Fisher, who 
had been one of our greatest gunnery officers, who had taken part 
in the bombardment of Alexandria, and who, as Commander-in- 
Chief in the Mediterranean, had had many opportunities of con- 
sidering the possibility of attacking the Dardanelles, was not 
likely to favour the project without some limitation or qualifica- 
tion. His Fleet lay off the mouth of the Dardanelles for a long 
period during the South African War, and when he became First 
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Sea Lord, in 1904, at the time of the Dogger Bank incident, 
when the possibility of war with Russia had to be examined, 
he satisfied himself that ‘even with military co-operation the 
operation would be mightily hazardous.’ 

Obviously it was so, because, though the outer forts might 
be pulverised by the long-range fire of superior ordnance, to 
which the shore gunners might be unable to reply, there were 
other powerful forts within the mouth and at the Narrows which 
would have to be engaged at short range, while excellent oppor- 
tunities existed for establishing shore torpedo stations, employing 
heavy howitzers, and putting down stationary and floating mines. 
It was conjectured rather than established by Mr. Churchill that 
because powerful German howitzers destroyed the Belgian 
fortresses British ships could destroy the forts at the Dardanelles. 
Upon this point, as evidence shows, the First Lord almost con- 
vinced Lord Kitchener against his will. The bombardment of 
the 8rd of November had indeed shown that the outer forts could 
be attacked and probably destroyed, but the situation was 
entirely different when it became a question of attacking the 
positions within the Straits and at the Narrows. 

Lord Kitchener, according to a statement presented by Sir 
George Arthur, was invited by the First Lord to a conference 
at which the passage of the Dardanelles was discussed. He pro- 
tested vigorously against such an undertaking by the Fleet with- 
out strong support from and co-operation with the Army. This 
was a right view, and it was the view of the naval officers also. 
The difficulty was that, in the judgment of Lord Kitchener, 
troops were not available. The First Lord confidently stated 
to the late Field-Marshal that the experience of the past could 
not apply to the Dardanelles. He spoke of the ‘ marvellous 
potentialities of the Queen Elizabeth,’ concerning which Lord 
Kitchener admitted that he had no expert knowledge, and could 
not therefore contradict or depreciate Mr. Churchill’s opinion 
as to the astounding effectiveness of that battleship, though Mr. 
Churchill alleged that ships of the class ‘ would revolutionise all 
previous estimates of naval warfare.’ Lord Kitchener maintained 
his protest nevertheless, and. afterwards said that his inevitable 
uneasiness would have been considerably diminished ‘had he 
been able to satisfy himself that the First Lord’s confidence, 
both in the Queen Elizabeth and in the success of his plan, was 
wholly and whole-heartedly shared by his chief naval advisers.’ 

- No doubt every Member of the Council would have preferred 
@ joint naval and military attack, on the supposition that the 
enterprise would not stop at the distant shelling of the entrance 
forts at Cape Helles and Kum-Kale. Mr. Churchill himself, as 
we have seen, had hoped that a Greek army would take part 
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and occupy the Gallipoli Peninsula. Afterwards he became a 

whole-hearted supporter of a purely naval attack. There were 
two forms in which the attack might be regarded. A mere 
demonstration might have been made at the entrance, repeating 
in a more formidable manner the bombardment of the 3rd of 
November, or the operations might be pushed right through to 
Constantinople. The former was probably Lord Kitchener's 
proposal when, on the 2nd of January, he asked Mr. Churchill 
if the Navy could make a demonstration. Sir Arthur Wilson said 
no harm would be done if the Navy were not so far committed 
that it could not stop. This was a most important and crucial 
point. 

But the developments, though lacking definiteness, were 
rapid. On the 3rd of January Mr. Churchill addressed to Admiral 
Carden at the Dardanelles the very remarkable telegram in which 
that officer was asked to express his opinion as to whether it 
was possible to force the Dardanelles by the use of ships alone— 
the older battleships—accompanied by mine-sweepers and other 
vessels. There was an appeal from the authorities at home to 
the authority at the seat of intended operations. The Admiral’s 
judgment was unfettered, but we are left to imagine the position 
in which a commanding officer would feel himself placed when 
stationed at the end of a telegraph wire, and asked to contem- 
plate a hazardous enterprise thought of paramount importance 
by the War Council, and dictated by urgent political and inter- 
national necessities. We may conjecture that he would not be 
inclined to discourage that which his chiefs considered to be 
of supreme importance. On the 5th of January came the Admiral’s 
reply that the Dardanelles could not be rushed, but that the 
operations must be progressive. Afterwards he explained that 
it would be for the Navy, having passed the entrance, to estimate 
the dangers inside, fixed and movable, guns and mines. In 
other words, the operations would be progressive and experi- 
mental, proceeding. in sequence from ascertained facts. But 
Admiral Carden, having expressed his view that the Dardanelles 
might be passed by the Fleet, was informed that ‘ high authori- 
ties’ at home were in agreement with him. Thus he found 
himself supported, as he believed, by Lord Fisher, but, as after- 
wards appeared, the authorities referred to were Sir Henry 
Jackson and Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, Chief of the War 
Staff. 

It was, however, on the date of Admiral Carden’s telegram 
that Sir Henry Jackson presented his exhaustive Memorandum, 
which does not seem to have reached the War Council, setting 
forth the situation and the many dangers and difficulties of the 
extended enterprise. Afterwards he said it would be ‘a mad 
thing’ for the Fleet to attempt to get through the Dardanelles. 
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Mr. Churchill, in the House of Commons, interpreted this as 
referring to an enterprise of rushing the Straits without strong 
landing parties to occupy positions. On the 4th of January the 
First Sea Lord had despatched a formal Minute to Mr. Churchill 
setting forth what seemed to him to be a paramount considera- 
tion. He recognised the great advantage that would result from 
the possession of Constantinople, but enforced the point that, 
in the first place, we must conserve our naval superiority over 
the Germans, and in no way jeopardise it by minor operations, 
whose cumulative effect would be to wear out our vessels and 
incur losses in ships and men. ‘ We cannot afford any more losses 
or any further deterioration except for absolutely imperative 
operations.’ 

We now reach the very important meeting of the War 
Council on the 13th of January, which arrived at the crucial and 
far-reaching decision that ‘the Admiralty should prepare for a 
naval expedition in February to bombard and take the Gallipoli 
Peninsula with Constantinople as its objective.’ The vague and 
indeterminate character of this resolution is evident. It presented 
the intended expedition as purely naval, and, without assistance 
from the Army, the Fleet was to ‘take the Gallipoli Peninsula’ 
as @ first step to operations against the Turkish capital. The idea 
of a mere demonstration had disappeared, and a task was placed 
before the Fleet which did not belong to the province of naval 
operations, and was in effect incapable of accomplishment. In 
this way were we carried into the ‘gamble’ of the Dardanelles. 
Some members of the Council left this meeting, strange as the 
fact may seem, without realising that any decision had actually 
been reached. Mr. Asquith’s attitude was singular. The deci- 
sion appeared to him to be merely provisional. It was a decision 
to prepare and nothing else. They were not pledged to anything 
more. ‘I think all of us thought that this was a very promising 
operation and the Admiralty ought to get ready for it.’ Mr. 
Churchill looked more deeply. In his opinion the decision went 
much further, and he was right. Statesmen cannot play with 
war. Sometimes, with sea-power on your side, you can take 
much or little of a war, but whatever you take must be grasped 
and held with all its consequences. The decision implied, to the 
First Lord, the ‘approval of a principle,’ which was that the 
means to be employed were to be purely naval. There was now 
a definite and serious project of forcing by progressive measures 
the passage of the Dardanelles. 

No doubt can exist as to the attitude of the naval authorities. 
They all recognised the compelling force of political considera- 
tions, the exigency that had been presented.to them, and all were 
willing to allow the Fleet to attack the entrance forts, but dis- 
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liked the further extension of tle enterprise. They were quite 
willing to undertake it if so instructed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The First Lord and the other members of the Council 
knew well what was in the minds of the naval advisers. It has 
been said that Lord Fisher should have resigned, but it cannot 
be maintained, with any reason, that any Lord of the Admiralty 
should relinquish his office because his Cabinet Chief has over- 
ruled his known opinion in a particular matter, unless he foresees 
great disaster, when he has the other duties of his office to carry 
on, and plans which seem to him more important to execute. 
Mr. Asquith knew that there were differences of opinion between 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher. The First Lord and the First 
Sea Lord were agreed upon the practical steps that must be 
taken if the enterprise was to be pushed forward, but, said Mr, 
Churchill, ‘ there was a deep difference in our underlying view; 
he knew that I wanted the Fleet to carry out its plan in its 
integrity ; I knew that he wanted to break off the whole operation 
and come away.’ | 

This very remarkable and important disclosure of a real 
antagonism of purpose between the responsible Minister and his 
chief naval adviser referred to some date about the middle of 
January, and it is important to note that, though many ships 
had been moved, the actual bombardment did not begin until 
the 19th of February. Thus there was still opportunity for 
further consideration to be given to the matter. So acute had 
the difference of opinion become that on the 25th of January 
Lord Fisher felt it incumbent upon him to present a Memo- 
randum on naval policy to the Prime Minister, which is 80 
important that it must be given here. It is little known, but 
fortunately a summary is available in the dissenting Memo- 
randum of Mr. W. F. Roch, M.P., which is included with the 
Report of the Commission. 


They (i.e. the Germans) have already endeavoured without success to 
scatter our naval strength by attacks on our trade and not much more suc- 
cessfully to reduce our main strength by submarines and mines. 

Pressure of Sea Power . . . is still a slow process and requires great 
patience. In time it will almost certainly compel the enemy to seek a 
decision at sea, particularly when he begins to realise that his offensive on 
land is broken. This is one reason for husbanding our resources. 

Another reason is that the prolongation of war at sea tends to raise up 
fresh enemies for the dominant Naval Power in a much higher degree than 
it does on land owing to the exasperation of neutrals. The tendency will 
only be checked by the conviction of an overwhelming naval supremacy 
behind the nation exercising sea power. 

The sole justification of coastal bombardments and attacks by the Fleet 
on fortified places, such as the contemplated prolonged bombardment of the 
Dardanelles forts by our Fleet, is to force a decision at sea, and so far, 
and no further, can they be justified. 
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So long as the German High Sea Fleet possesses its present great strength 
and splendid gunnery efficiency, so long is it imperative, and indeed vital, 
that no operation whatever should be undertaken by the British Fleet cal- 
culated to impair its present superiority, which is none too great in view 
of the heavy losses already experienced in valuable ships and invaluable 
officers and men, whose places ¢annot be filled in the period of the War—in 
which respect the Navy differs so materially from the Army. 

Even the older ships should not be risked, for they cannot be lost without 
losing men, and they form the only reserve behind the Grand Fleet. 


Another part of this Memorandum, which has not been pub- 
lished, had reference to a large naval scheme directed to what 
the First Sea Lord regarded as a more decisive theatre of the 
War which had been his main preoccupation. Mr. Churchill 
drafted a reply to this Memorandum, in which he contended 
that losses could be reduced to a minimum, that the ships to be 
employed were not of first rank—elsewhere he called them the 
‘surplus fleet ’—and that the losses would be justified by the 
great results to be gained. 

A dramatic meeting of the War Council took place on the 
98th of January. The situation had become still more acute. The 
Prime Minister and the First Lord knew what was in the First 
Sea Lord’s mind. He had not wished to be present at the 
meeting, but Mr. Asquith desired his attendance, and a confer- 
ence preceded the meeting of the Council, in which these three 
personages discussed the grave question at issue. Then it was 
that the Prime Minister definitely gave his approval to the First 
Lord’s view. Yet still the First Sea Lord did not think the 
question would be raised in the full Council. He anticipated that 
time would still be available to consider the whole matter, so that 
no vital point should escape the survey. When the final decision 
was to be taken at the meeting he desired to resign, and was 
prevailed upon to remain only by the representation of Lord 
Kitchener that he had still a great work to do as First Sea Lord, 
and that his resignation would not affect the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion, which had already in practice been determined by the 
Prime Minister. 

Thus the lamentable business, initiated under an evil star, 
went on. The Cape Helles and Kum-Kale’ forts were 
silenced by long-range fire on the 19th of February and 
later days, the operation being concluded on the 25th, 
though, even then, the landing parties found that 70 per 
cent. of the heavy guns were still in serviceable condition. 
Apparently want of ammunition had caused the abandonment 
of the positions by the Turks. By this time it had become 
fully recognised that military forces would be required. It was 
impossible to operate against Gallipoli without them. Admiral 
Carden fell ill, and was succeeded by Admiral De Robeck, under 
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whose command the disastrous attack of the 18th of March took 
place. Admiral De Robeck’s point of view is extremely important 
for a right understanding of the situation. Everything, he said, 
depended on the possibility of clearing the minefields. He would 
have preferred a combined operation, ‘but one was not consulted 
as to whether it was the right way to do it or not—we were told 
to bombard these forts, so we did it.’ He thought, in the same 


way, Admiral Carden had been ‘ directly told to get on and do it.’ > 


The naval operations against the Narrows were not resumed. 
The First Sea Lord, Sir Arthur Wilson, and Sir Henry Jackson 
were all opposed to further naval unassisted action, as was 
Admiral De Robeck, after consultation with Sir Ian Hamilton, 
and the First Lord’s opinion was overborne. Thereafter the 
extensive military operations began. On the 14th of May the 
War Council, having decided to carry on the Dardanelles opera- 
tions, were obliged to divert further ships for the purpose, and 
on the next day Lord Fisher resigned. ‘It seemed to me,’ he 
said, ‘ that I was faced at last by a progressive frustration of my 
main schemes of naval strategy.” What ensued has been many 
times described. The complete evacuation of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula was accomplished on the night of December 19-20, 
1915, and the great enterprise, upon which such stupendous 
consequences had been said to hang, and which had cost the 
country such a terrible loss of gallant lives and such a prodigious 
expenditure of money, came to a disastrous end. 

There was no lack of courage or patriotism or of any other 
quality required for the successful conduct of war on the part of 
anyone who was engaged in the actual operations at the Dar- 
danelles and in the Gallipoli Peninsula. Lustre was added to 
the splendour of British arms by our glorious seamen and soldiers, 
and in a high degree by the gallant Anzacs, and never has happier 
co-operation existed between the naval and military forces em- 
ployed than in those operations. The responsibility for the failure 
lies at home. Its root was in the vague and haphazard fashion 
in which the guidance of our naval and military policy was con- 
ducted at the time. There was excess of confidence, where confi- 
dence could not be justified. There was no disposition to ponder 
over every hazard.that might be run. In practice the ripest naval 
opinion did not count for very much. A successful naval attack 
would be equivalent to a successful campaign on land, said one 
Minister. It would be difficult to imagine a more helpful opera- 
tion, said another. It would settle the attitude of Bulgaria and 
of the whole of the Balkans, said a third. But the bombardment 
of the 3rd of November had not moved a single Turk out of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. On the contrary, it had set in motion 4 
great defensive work in digging trenches, mounting guns, bring- 
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ing up ammunition and laying minefields. The bombardment 
of the entrance forts, which began on the 19th of February, 
redoubled the efforts and multiplied the means of the defenders. 

There was every reason for questioning whether we could 
ever attain the object in view. There had been no co-ordination 
between the naval and military means to be employed. Troops 
were not available, and the Navy was urged forward to undertake 
operations for which alone it could not suffice, and which all 
history and all experience showed were not within the province 
of sea power, and success in which was not attainable by the 
exercise of command of the sea. We cannot question the 
accuracy of the conclusion reached by Mr. Roch in his Memo- 
randum of dissent, that the facts disclosed in the course of the 
inquiry showed that the War Council concentrated their atten- 
tion too much on the political ends to be gained by an offensive 
policy in the East, and gave too little attention to the means by 
which that policy could be translated into terms of naval and 
military action. . 

Time was an essential consideration in the business in hand. 
But the War Council vacillated ‘in the imminent breach’ and 
arrived at no clear-cut and definite decisions. Its only rational 
alternatives would have been either to renounce the expedition 
altogether or to push it forward with every proper and available 
naval and military force to the end desired. Delay increased 
immensely the difficulties of the task. Naval opinion was never 
allowed its right place or weight. There would have been no 
disaster if the ships had not been so far engaged that they could 
not be withdrawn. From the beginning, which might have been 
no more than a demonstration, we drifted into a great combined 
operation for the successful accomplishment of which no sufficient 
forces were available. The rich lessons of the past and the warnings 
of experience did not deter the rash Ministers who plunged the 
nation into this misfortune. We gain knowledge in a hard school. 
The Dardanelles Report is a melancholy document, but it will 
not be without advantage to the country if it causes Ministers to 
realise the errors and vacillations of the past, to enter into no 
operations without weighing well, in the light of full knowledge, 
every circumstance that can concern or influence them, taking 
account of their place in the general strategy of the War, and, 
above all, to adapt the means they employ to the ends they desire 
to attain. 

Jown LEYLAND. 
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THE IRISH MAZE 
(1) 
THE ULSTER STANDPOINT 


WHEN on the outbreak of War in August 1914 British political 
instinct grasped the necessity for silencing party conflict in face 
of the ordeal confronting the nation, it might have been expected 
that the Irish Question, which had been the occasion of the 
bitterest controversy for more than a quarter of a century and 
was at that moment approaching a climax, would, above all other 
subjects of dispute, have been pigeon-holed ‘for the duration 
of the War.’ The promise of the Prime Minister of the day, 
when accepting the proffered support of a patriotic Opposition, 
that no controversial measures should be taken, seemed no more 
than political decency dictated, and was qualified by no excep. 
tions. Nevertheless, the Home Rule Bill, which had been the 
pivot of the struggle, and which had not quite completed its 
course under the Parliament Act, was immediately placed, not 
on the shelf, but on the Statute Book. This breach of faith was 
hotly resented by the opponents of the measure, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country, but the gravity of the European 
situation made it impossible for them to do more than register 
a vehement protest. 

In Ulster the deepest indignation was felt at what was 
regarded as a flagrant act of betrayal. The people of Ulster had 
lost no time in placing themselves and their exceedingly efficient 
organisation unreservedly at the disposal of the Government, the 
moment the nation was confronted with a foreign enemy; and 
it is the highest testimony to their passionate loyalty, which has 
often enough been derided, that even so gross a breach of faith 
did not cause any relaxation of their patriotic efforts. And from 
that day to this, they have not only remained steadfast in doing 
their utmost to help the Government in the prosecution of the 
War—no great munitions area has been so completely free from 
labour or other trouble as Belfast—but, despite persistent pro- 
vocation to renew party warfare, they have consistently resisted 
the temptation. 
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They have not had a very handsome reward, even at the hands 
of those from whom they might reasonably have looked for 
appreciation and understanding. Whenever the Nationalists, as 
has frequently been the case, have thought fit to ignore the 
‘party truce,’ and to push their claims a stage further, there have 
not been wanting Unionist speakers and Unionist writers ready 
to preach to the Ulstermen the beauty and the duty of self- 
abnegation. They are told they are the only obstacle to settle- 
ment of the question in dispute. They are exhorted to give way 
a little further, and again a little more. Let a conference 
arrange ‘give and take’ between the rival Irish parties. But 
whenever terms are discussed it appears that Ulstermen are 
expected to ‘give’ and Nationalists to ‘take.’ Major William 
Redmond speaks with moving eloquence of the comradeship in 
the trenches between Ulstermen and Munstermen, and cannot 
believe that political antagonism at home can survive that soft- 
ening influence. But he evidently expects the Ulster soldier 
alone to undergo political conversion. It never crosses his mind 
that men from Connaught or Leinster ought in any way to 
modify their attitude, or that after bivouacking with comrades 
from Belfast they may come home convinced of the folly of 
Home Rule. Major Redmond’s notion appears to be that it is 
for the men of the Ulster Division to cry ‘ Kamerad,’ and hold up 
their hands in surrender of their political principles. 

There has been a bountiful crop of these one-sided appeals 
for ‘settlement by consent,’ since Mr. T. P. O’Connor raised 
the whole Irish Question anew in the House of Commons on the 
th of March. One would have supposed that some apology 
would be needed for reviving such a topic at such a moment. 
Anyone unfamiliar with Mr. O’Connor’s true sentiments—and 
I know that no one is more anxious than he to win the War— 
would imagine that he had carefully watched the course of events 
in order to select the moment of most tense anxiety, the very 
qrisis in the destinies of the British people, to hurl on to the floor 
of the Imperial Parliament a gage of internal discord. What 
was the explanation of a step so obviously inopportune on the 
surface? It was given correctly by Mr. Healy, who is as familiar 
as any living man with the arcana of Irish politics, when he said 
scornfully after Mr. Redmond’s ‘ dramatic skedaddle’ from the 
House, that ‘it is a poor thing for seasoned politicians to be 
seared by a single election in Ireland.’ It was the Roscommon 
election, in which the Nationalist party’s nominee was defeated 
by a Sinn Fein candidate (i.e. a true ‘ Separatist’), that threw 
Mr. Redmond and his followers into the panic that led them 
to seek salvation by rushing a full-dress Home Rule debate as a 
demonstration of undiminished party zeal. It is significant of the 
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essential distinction between the rival Irish parties that the repre. 
sentatives of the one find favour with their followers by thus 
shrieking the old party shibboleths, while those of the other wip 
approval by supporting the most vigorous measures for prosecuting 
the War. 

Mr. O’Connor’s motion was the culmination of a series of 
events which have done nothing to promote that winning of 
Ulster which Nationalists profess, no doubt sincerely, to desire, 
Mr. Redmond’s manly and patriotic speech on the outbreak of 
War raised hopes that we were at last about to see genuine 
loyalty to the British flag from the party that had hitherto 
boasted of its political descent from Robert Emmet and Wolfe 
Tone. Of Mr. Redmond’s personal sincerity in that notable 
declaration I have no more doubt than that he has done his best 
under very difficult circumstances to act up to it. But many 
who heard it or read it, and who were familiar with Irish condi- 
tions, had misgivings as to the measure of support it would 
enlist in Ireland. People who had for generations been taught 
that England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity might not be 
ready, it was feared, to do a right-about turn at the word of 
command. That this apprehension was well founded was shown 
by subsequent developments. 

Mr. Redmond and some of his friends—not all of them—did 
their best to encourage recruiting ; though the fact that on Irish 
platforms they were careful to say as little as possible about their 
duty as citizens of the British Empire, and to concentrate attention 
on the wrongs of Belgium, showed a penetrating diagnosis of 
southern Irish psychology. In Ulster the relative values of the 
two claims were reversed, and Ulster sent more recruits to the 
colours than all the rest of Ireland put together. The Nation- 
alist leader’s recruiting efforts were only moderately successful. 
At the same time his political influence began progressively to 
decline, until it reached a level so near zero that the O’Connor 
resolution, demanding that the Home Rule Act be brought into 
immediate operation, was adopted by the party in the hope that 
their situation might thereby be retrieved. It is only just to 
Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Redmond to say that they must have felt 
themselves in a very tight place before they resorted to an 
expedient which they must have known would endanger the 
revival of bitter party conflict during the War. 

The resolution invited Parliament to violate three distinct 
undertakings given by Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister at the 
beginning of the War. These were (1) that the Home Rule Act 
should not be brought into actual operation until after the return 
of peace, (2) that before it was so brought into operation an 
amending Act should be carried to meet the case of Ulster, and 
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(3) that under no circumstances should Ulster be coerced into 
submission to a Parliament in Dublin. Except for the reason 
given in the preceding paragraph there was no possible justifi- 
eation for proposing such a resolution last month more than at 
any time since the War began. Indeed, it was even less oppor- 
tune than it would have been in the same month of either 1915 
or 1916. For two events of cardinal importance have occurred 
in Ireland in the last year, both of which have made it more 
impracticable and more unreasonable than before to comply with 
the demand of the Nationalist leaders. These two events were 
the Rebellion in April of last year, and the failure two months 
later of the negotiations for settlement by consent. 

With regard to the Sinn Fein rebellion a short preliminary 
digression is unavoidable. People who, as Carlyle would put it, 
fix their minds on Formulas to the neglect of the underlying 
Realities of things, trace a parallel between the armed rising in 
Dublin and the preparations made by Ulstermen to resist Home 
Rule. The latter, they say, were as guilty in intention as was 
the former in act, and are therefore dwellers in a glass house 
whence it is dangerous to throw stones. But those who look 
behind mere political dialectic, and take account of the springs 
of conduct and of its essential characteristics, are not to be con- 
fused into missing the fundamental distinction between the two 
movements. There is no need now to elaborate the argument 
that draws distinction between taking up arms out of loyalty to 
an existing allegiance for the purpose of maintaining it unim- 
paired, and doing the same thing with precisely the opposite aim. 
For our present purpose it is sufficient to recall that, whatever 
may be thought of the Ulster movement in the spring of 1914, 
it was instantly abandoned at the moment of England’s difficulty, 
and all the energies of the Ulster people were concentrated on 
giving their utmost aid in defeating the foreign enemy. Sinn 
Fein, on the contrary, selected the moment when that enemy 
appeared most powerful and likely perhaps to prevail in over- 
whelming British power, to enter into league with him and to 
stab Britain below the belt while her hands were occupied in a 
desperate grapple with threatened disaster. 

The Ulsterman, then, has nothing to dread in the comparison 
of the two Irish movements ; he pays no attention to the flimsy 
pretence that the Dublin rebels only followed an example set by 
himself ; nor need he hesitate to avow that the Sinn Fein out- 
break has increased his aversion to being forced into association 
in an Irish Parliament with men whose constituents would be 
deeply tainted with Sinn Fein (i.e. anti-British) sentiments. 
Whatever his faults, the Ulsterman reckons England’s enemies 
as his own. 
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Immediately after the rising in Dublin the Nationalists jp 
Parliament vied with the Prime Minister in minimising jf 
seriousness. Not only were the participants in it, they declared, 
a mere handful, but sympathy with it was confined to an almost 
negligible minority of the people. But it was not long befor 
very different accounts were heard from Ireland, and within 
twelve months disaffection had become so general in the South 
and West that probably to-day there are very few Nationalist 
members of Parliament who feel their seats secure against Sinn 
Fein assault. What has occurred to bring about this change? 

Nationalists attribute it to the executions and imprisonments 
of the rebels by court-martial. The truth is very different. 
Reasonable leniency was not an unwise policy; but let there be 
no mistake about it that it was a lenient and not a drastic poliey 
that was in fact pursued by the Government. Consider the cir- 
cumstances. In the middle of a War threatening the existence 
of the country as it has never been threatened before, ata 
moment in that War when the national fortunes appeared to be 
at a low ebb, suddenly rebels with firearms seize public buildings 
in the Irish capital, entrench themselves in its most central 
square, and shoot at sight every British soldier who is seen in 
the streets. At the same time, in prearranged concert with the 
rebels, German warships approach the coast and land an Irish 
traitor who had once been a servant of the Crown, and attempt 
to provide him with the means of levying war against the United 
Kingdom. Was there ever an insurrection such as this in any 
country in the world so tenderly handled by the Government it 
tried and failed to upset? A dozen men, convicted of actual 
murder, were executed ; about 120 sentences of penal servitude 
were passed on others, some of whom were scarcely if at all less 
guilty; and some 3000 men and women (half of whom were 
quickly released after inquiry) were ‘interned’ across the Channel 
in comfortable quarters where they were accorded the treatment 
of ‘prisoners of war.’ At the same time the Government under- 
took to restore at the cost of the British taxpayer the streets in 
the Irish capital which its citizens had wrecked. Yet it is sug- 
gested that this amounted to such a cruelty of suppression that 
the sympathies of a previously loyal and well-affected population 
were turned by pity for the martyrs of merciless severity! 

The chief causes of the change, or apparent change, in Irish 
opinion about the rebellion were really twofold. They were, Mr. 
Dillon’s speech in the House of Commons on the 11th of May, 
and Mr. Asquith’s well-intentioned but most ill-advised visit to 
Ireland immediately after the occurrence. 

In order to understand the effect of these incidents it should 
be explained that the label ‘ Sinn Fein’ does not describe a clear- 
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cut and exclusive organisation or party in Ireland to which 
people in any formal manner belong. It was originally adopted 
by @ group with more or less literary pretension, who in politics 
were Nationalists, and who, gradually becoming the extremists of 
that party, eventually went so far as to denounce the idea of 
Irish representation in a ‘foreign’ Parliament. Many who still 
called themselves Nationalists confessed to much sympathy with 
§inn Fein ideas; many more were quite prepared at any time 
to make the easy transition from one group to the other. The 
difference between them was one of degree and of method, without 
ay very definite line of division. Forming the ‘right’ and 
‘left’ respectively of the same political movement, there was 
before the rebellion no inveterate hostility between the two. 
The mere fact, therefore, that the rebellion was called a rising of 
Sinn Fein was very little indication by itself of the volume of 


gmpathy with its aims in the country. That depended to a 


very large extent on its success or failure. If it accomplished 
anything there were numbers of people ready to claim association 
with it, who, if it were promptly discredited, would deny they 
had ever had any Sinn Fein proclivities. For there is nothing 
the ordinary Irishman shrinks from so much as feeling himself 
regarded with disfavour by his neighbours. The same man who 
will win the V.C. in an attack on the Germans is terrified by the 
frowns of his native village. He refrains from shouting with the 
smaller crowd. Nowhere on earth is it so true as in Ireland that 
nothing succeeds like success. 

It was therefore of the last importance that nothing should 
our to give the idea that the rebels had achieved anything. 
Just at first no such idea obtained a footing. The arrest of 
Casement, the sinking of the German gunboat loaded with arms, 
the stamping out of the Dublin conflagration, made it appear that 
the whole thing had fizzled out. It was tragic, but it was also 
slightly ridiculous. Lifelong Nationalists went about with blank 
faces saying that Home Rule was dead, and cursing the folly that 
bad killed it. A tremendous revulsion of opinion in Great Britain 
was looked for. In short, Sinn Fein was discredited, and con- 
sequently few Sinn Feiners were to be found. 

Then Mr. Asquith went to Dublin. Exactly what he in- 
tended to do there, unless to provide a pretext for postponing 
debate in Parliament in his absence, no one has ever been able 
to discover. But what he in fact succeeded in doing was to 
make the rebellion popular. To have fetched the Prime Minister 
across the Channel in a hurry may seem a tolerably puny result 
of an insurrection, but it was enough to make many a doubtful 
or secret sympathiser find his tongue. ‘Them Sinn Fein 
fellows have done something after all,’ was the comment on the 
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Premier’s expedition. And the effect was strengthened by the 
stories, whether true or false, that got about of Mr. Asquith’s 
anxious solicitude for the comfort of the rebel prisoners in the 
matter of board and lodging. Moreover, when it began to be 
understood that the only change in the Government’s attitude 
towards Home Rule was in the direction of its more immediaie 
realisation, people began saying that the Nationalists in Parlia. 
ment had accomplished less in years than Sinn Fein in hour, 
The discredit that at first had fallen on the rebellion thus began 
to disappear ; men plucked up courage to excuse it, and then to 
praise it; it grew popular, and those who continued condemning 
it were frowned upon. 

Mr. Dillon’s speech in Parliament after the Easter recess 
gave the finishing touch to the process. That gentleman's 
colleagues heard with dismay, and everybody else with disgust, 
his passionate declaration, after describing how a rebel youth had 
confessed to shooting three soldiers with his own hand—‘I am 
not ashamed to say it in the House of Commons that I am proud 
of these men.’ That fierce harangue, seething with challenging 
denunciation of the soldiers, and sympathy with their assailants, 
was followed by a@ daily cataract of Nationalist questions ta 
Ministers, which, if they did not indicate positive approval of the 
outbreak, were sufficient to convince the Irish that Sinn Fein 
was the popular platform. And this conviction, of course, lost 
none of its force when it was perceived that the Government had 
been frightened into making an urgent appeal for settlement of 
the Irish Question by consent without waiting for the end of the 
War. 

This appeal took the Unionists of Ulster entirely by surprise. 
They had watched the events of the War providing month by 
month the most striking confirmation of their reiterated argu- ° 
ments against Home Rule for any part of Ireland. Expendi- 
ture on the War had scuttled the finance of the Home Rule Act. 
A well-known local Nationalist, who in 1913 had attempted un- 
successfully to form and lead a ‘ Protestant Home Rule’ Party 
in Ulster, had openly joined the Germans, and in imitation of 
Wolfe Tone had accompanied an enemy expedition in support of 
an Irish rebellion. Considerations of strategy and national de- 
fence, which before the War could not obtain a hearing on 
British platforms, had demonstrated the reality of the danger 
predicted by Unionists in the event of Irish coasts and harbours 
being allowed to pass from the control of British authority. 
Moreover, the refusal of the Nationalists to allow Ireland to share 
to the full with Great Britain the privations necessitated by the 
War and, especially, to join in the adoption of compulsory mili- 
tary service, filled Ulster with shame and indignation, and forti- 
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fied her determination to have neither part nor lot in a legislature 
controlled by men thus willing to shirk national obligation in an 
hour of national danger.’ Ulstermen deeply resented the success 
of the Nationalists in making Ireland the isle of exemption, and 
they were convinced that public opinion across the Channel would 
appreciate and approve their patriotic attitude. 

It was, therefore, with nothing short of dismay that they 
learnt that this was the moment chosen by the Government for 
requiring them in the cause of patriotism to abandon the position 
they had steadfastly and successfully maintained for thirty years, 
and to come to terms with their opponents. Nothing but their 
unbounded belief in the disinterested patriotism of their leader, 
and their devotion to him personally, would have persuaded the 
working men of Belfast to sanction the negotiations which he 
explained to them in June. He went personally to the ship- 
yards and factories and told the men engaged in producing muni- 
tions of war the terms of the suggested agreement. Appealing 
to their patriotic traditions, he represented how urgent the 
Government considered the need for settlement. He gained 
their consent, but it was a reluctant consent. Without their 
consent nothing could have been done, for the democracy of 
Belfast is not a community whose course can be dictated, or 
whose interests can, without their concurrence, be compromised, 
even by such a leader as Sir Edward Carson—a fact which well- 
meaning peace-talkers in England are sometimes apt to overlook. 

To these Ulstermen the terms of the proposed settlement 
involved a very heavy sacrifice. No Home Rule for any part of 
Ireland had been the principle for which they had contended 
through a generation of political conflict, and, as explained above, 
it had been amply vindicated by recent experience. When their 
hopes were defeated by the passing of the Home Rule Bill, by 
means of the Parliament Act and without the sanction of English 
constituencies, they fell back on a demand for the exclusion of 
the Province of Ulster from the scope of the Irish Parliament—a 
demand which finds support in every argument that has been 
urged in favour of Home Rule itself, and which, in spite of the 
presence of three Nationalist counties in Ulster, would be a not 
unreasonable rough-and-ready compromise in view of the fact 
that the Nationalist Provinces contain a still larger minority of 
Unionists entirely unrepresented in Parliament. The terms 
they were asked to accept last June required the Ulstermen to 
give way further. They were to forego insistence on the Prime 


* This determination has recently been further strengthened by Mr. Dillon’s 
latest example of his idea of conciliation, in giving his authority to the false 
and foolish invention that on the eve of the war Ulster leaders entered into 
telations with a secret emissary of the Kaiser. 
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Minister’s pledge against bringing the Home Rule Act into 
operation during the War. It was to be put in operation at 
once. They were to abandon the demand for the exclusion of 
their Province, and be content with the exclusion of six counties 
in which Unionist opinion is chiefly concentrated. 

No sooner had their reluctant consent been given to this 
sacrifice than it was announced that the Nationalist party refused 
to accept it. The pretext put forward was that there had been 
some ambiguity in the proposed terms, or some misunderstanding 
of their meaning. It was alleged that their preliminary agree- 
ment to negotiate had been on the footing that the exclusion of 
any part of Ulster was only to be temporary. Negotiation, one 
would imagine, presupposes a willingness on both sides to abate 
the full measure of their demands. The Nationalists offered no 
abatement whatever of theirs, but expected Ulster to concede 
everything for which she had hitherto stood out. For it was 
idle to suggest that a merely temporary provision in the Irish 
Constitution could be accepted as a practical proposition, or 
carried with it any concession to the Ulster standpoint. The 
latter would gain nothing by simply postponing the coercion of 
Ulster, whereas except on the hypothesis that Ulster was ulti- 
mately to be coerced the Nationalists would gain nothing by 
making her exclusion temporary. 

The rejection of these terms of settlement by the Nationalists 
was followed within a month by the glorious action of the Ulster 
Division on the Somme. These men joined the Colours with the 
assurance, resting on the Prime Minister’s pledge, that those of 
them who survived would not find Ulster under a Home Rule 
Parliament on their return. Yet the plea has been advanced, conditi 
by Major William Redmond and others, that the gallantry of 
other Irish troops should be rewarded by the immediate satis- 
faction of their desire for Home Rule; and it is strange that 
Major Redmond, who paid a fine tribute to the Ulster Division, 
should not have perceived that the course he advocates would 
involve a breach of faith with the men who were decimated at 
Thiepval on the 1st of July. 

Returning now to Mr. O’Connor’s motion in the House of 
Commons on the 7th of March, we may repeat the question 
whether the events of the last twelve months, of which an out- 
line has been given, make it opportune to press the demand for 
the immediate setting up of a Home Rule Parliament and 
administration in Ireland, brushing aside the Ulster standpoint, 
or exercising moral pressure, little differing from coercion, to 
compel Ulster into complete submission? The preceding 
pages have been written -in vain if they have failed to 
show that precisely the opposite is the truth. No one is more 
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winely anxious than the writer to see a settlement arrived 
at in a dispute the danger of which from an Imperial point of 
yiew no one appreciates more keenly. But agreement is not 
helped by those who in the teeth of all the facts oi the case persist 
in speaking as if Ulster were the obstacle in the way. She is 
not. We have seen that she has offered to go « great deal more 
than half way to meet her opponents, who in return have flatly 
refused to give way an inch. The Ulstermen would, I believe, 
be prepared to submit to-morrow to the same sacrifice they 
offered to make last June. They cannot reasonably be expected 
todo more. But if every time proposals for settlement are put 
forward, Ulster’s latest sacrifice, instead of her original position, 
is pressed upon her as the starting-point for fresh negotiation, 
and if she is to be accused of taking up an obdurately non 
possumus attitude whenever she declines to advance yet another 
step on the path of unreciprocated concession, her representatives 
are likely to show increasing reluctance to enter a Conference 
on the subject at all. 

It would appear from the announcement made in the House 
of Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 22nd of 
March that the Government are now looking for a solution in 
another direction. But whether a solution is to be reached by 
fresh negotiations between the parties most nearly concerned, or 
by the intervention of a Commission with or without plenipoten- 
tiary authority to impose its decision on both, the Ulster stand- 
pint has to be recognised as a factor in the problem which cannot 
be treated as of less than primary importance, if whatever 
arrangement may be proposed is to avoid producing worse 
conditions than those it attempts to remedy. 


Ronatp McNEILL. 
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THE IRISH MAZE 
(II) 
AN ENGLISH HOME RULER’S VIEW 


He who proceeds to survey the present condition of Ireland may 
justly reiterate the words of the Roman poet, quoted by Macaulay, 
when describing the state of that unhappy country in an erm 
distant from this: ‘My steps are on the thin crust of ashes 
beneath which the lava is still glowing.’ 

And yet, since the time of which Macaulay wrote a great 
change has been wrought. Then, and for long before and after, 
inspired by motives rooted in racial and religious antipathies, 
actuated by a selfish and short-sighted commercial policy, England 
was to Ireland a vindictive and remorseless enemy. She is 80 
no longer; however ineffective her efforts—and they have not 
been wholly ineffective—intermittently since the days of Pitt, 
and with more persistence since 1885, she has striven to promote 
the prosperity of their country and the contentment of the Irish 
people ; where she has failed has not been from absence of desire 
on her part, but from lack of courage and wisdom on the part 
of her statesmen in failing to make an honest effort to overcome 
the one formidable obstacle to the attainment of that desire— 
the obdurate and reckless resistance of a relatively small but 
compact minority of the Irish people. 

In 1886 English hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home 
Rule was founded on a sincere apprehension that it would ulti- 
mately result in a political separation from England more 
complete than that which existed under Grattan’s Parliament; at 
the present day that apprehension has subsided, and is countered 
by the dread of evils, more instant and dangerous, consequent 
on the denial of self-government. The most powerful and 
relentless enemy of Gladstonian Home Rule, which predicted 
from its consummation the fall of our Empire, now declares that 
Parliament should be ‘ guided by the wishes of Ireland so long 
as there is no weakening of the necessary naval and military 
safeguards.’ * 

The enemy of Home Rule is no longer without but within 

1 Leading article in The Times, March 7, 1917. 
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her gates ; to that ill-starred plantation of Ulster with aliens in 
religion and race, who bequeathed to their descendants a legacy 
of scorn and hatred for the outcast race they had dispossessed, 
Ireland owes the fatal dower of past and present woes. 

To the English public the fierce and sanguinary insurrection 
of the Sinn Feiners was incomprehensible; it fully believed— 
and the conciliatory and patriotic attitude of Mr. Redmond and 
his parliamentary followers confirmed the impression—that 
Ireland was satisfied with the general assurances it had received 
as to the prospective position of the Home Rule statute and was 
content to wait for their fulfilment on the termination of the War. 
Moreover, the increased material prosperity, consequent on 
economic legislation, of the Irish peasantry, gave rise to the very 
general belief in a growing indifference on their part to constitu- 
tional change, while Unionist orators sedulously—and not 
altogether without success—encouraged the opinion that the 
demand for Home Rule had degenerated into little more than the 
political game of a group of ‘ sordid agitators.’ 

The Irish parliamentary party only very imperfectly realised 
the gravity of the situation up to the eve of the actual outbreak, 
for nothing material had transpired, so far as they knew, to 
cause misgivings as to the strength of their hold upon the con- 
fidence and affection of the Irish. people, and they regarded with 
apparent indifference and avowed contempt the few sinister 
indications which foretold the coming storm. 

But with the late Government the position was very different. 
It had at its disposal the means, not available to the Irish party, 
of gaining precise information concerning the designs of the revo- 
lutionary party, and it incontinently suffered the overt perpetra- 
tion of acts which the meanest intelligence could foresee would 
culminate in disaster. 

To possess an accurate appreciation of the present and 
prospective situation in Ireland, it is desirable to make a brief 
retrospective review of the legislative and administrative policy 
pursued by our Governments since the introduction of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill in 1886; thence we may derive a fuller 
knowledge of the causes which resulted in the recent troubles, 
and possibly some guidance to the means by which deliverance 
from future evil may be attained. 

As is well known, the policy enunciated by the Conservative 
Ministry on its accession to power in 1886 was a firm adminis- 
tration—and, if necessary, a strengthening—of the existing law 
for the purpose of repressing disorder and preventing intimida- 
tion, and, secondly, a thorough reform of the land system in 
order to secure the removal of economic grievances and agrarian 
distress. In the judgment of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, 
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the resolute and efficient application of this policy would result 
in the pacification of Ireland and, by reason of the economic 
contentment of her people, in her full and final reconciliation to 
the maintenance of the existing form of government. Nor can 
it be denied that the state of Ireland at that time afforded some 
warranty that this policy would achieve the promised results, 
Agrarian discontent, culminating in the ‘ plan of campaign,’ a 
remorseless system of ‘ boycotting’ and general resistance to 
public authority, constituted a potent ally to the parliamentary 
agitation for Home Rule, and on the institution of the ‘ Land 
League’ John Devoy, its founder, who still from his home in 
America plays an active part in Irish politics, declared, on wit 
nessing the part it played in support of Home Rule, ‘ The Fenians 
saw only a green flag, but the men of to-day have discovered 
there is such a thing as the land.’ But such was not Mr. 
Parnell’s view ; to the ameliorative land legislation of the Unionist 
Government he extended a general and sympathetic support, and 
when I, an ardent Home Ruler, apprehensive of the consequences 
thereto of remedial land legislation, asked him whether economic 
reforms would not militate against the Home Rule cause, his 
reply was an emphatic negative, that if there were complete 
economic contentment and prosperity the demand for self- 
government would be as strong as it was then. 

The remedial legislation of the Conservative party has created 
a new Ireland in which the squalid poverty of a rack-rented 
tenantry, the horrors of eviction, and the yearly tale of agrarian 
murders belong only to the unforgettablé past; a new Ireland 
indeed in all that pertains to her material welfare, but an old 
and unchangeable Ireland in her political ideal, in her immutable 
hatred of British rule. The insurrectionary movement, of which 
the fires are still smouldering, must have convinced the most 
sceptical that Mr. Parnell’s judgment was correct, and that not 
more than in 98, or ’48, or ’68 can the Irish peasant of to-day 
be induced to merge his national patriotism in the larger 
patriotism of the Empire. 

The general enthusiasm with which the Home Rule Bill of 
1886 was received by the Irish people afforded very cogent proof 
that they were prepared to regard its provisions as constituting 
in all material respects a final settlement of the principles upon 
which the government of Ireland should thenceforth be esta- 
blished ; nor did the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s policy by the 
British electorate of 1886 impair their confidence in the speedy 
realisation of their hopes, for the greatest of the two political 
parties, which alternately govern the State, had, to quote the 
picturesque phrase of Lord Morley, ‘ nailed to the mast the flag 
of Home Rule.’ 
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The Liberal party, on its accession to power in 1892, pro- 
fessed to be satisfied that there was no diminution of the force 
or sincerity of the Irish demand for Home Rule, and that the 
economic policy of the Conservative party, however much it 
might contribute to the material well-being of the Irish peasantry, 
could never be treated as an alternative to self-government ; it 
declared by its responsible leaders its adhesion to the main prin- 
ciples of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill and its intention to proceed with 
a Bill forthwith upon those lines. 

These bold professions were succeeded, on the rejection of the 
Bill in the House of Lords, by timid counsels; the Ministry, 
demoralised by internal dissensions, under a chief devoid of faith 
in the cause which was entrusted to his charge, sought to win 
popular favour by attempting legislation conceived in the interests 
of the proletariat, and—such is the irony of fortune—by this 
process, known as ‘filling the cup,’ only succeeded in still further 
estranging the support of the electorate. The bolder course would 
have been the wiser; the Government came into power on the 
issue of Home Rule, and on that issue the appeal should have 
been made from the House of Lords to the people. 

When the Liberal Government of 1892-95 was unable through 
the action of the House of Lords to secure the enactment of 
Home Rule it committed a grave error in not at once appealing 
to the electorate ; I am indeed disposed to the opinion that, when 
a Ministry is unable through the action of either House to carry 
a measure of capital importance, it should either tender its resig- 
nation to the Sovereign or without delay appeal to the judgment 
of the country ; since the institution of the party system one or 
other of these courses has been the almost uniform practice ; 
moreover, since the Reform Bill of 1832 it has been recognised 
as the appropriate constitutional method for attempting to over- 
come the opposition of the House of Lords; but apart from the 
constitutional value of the rule, it is in the interest of the rejected 
Bill that it should be pressed forward with unremitting zeal and 
instant energy, otherwise the interest of all save those directly 
interested therein is likely to abate, the public mind to be dis- 
tracted by other issues, and the fate of the rejected measure 
decided not on its own merits, but by the result of a popular vote 
governed by extraneous considerations. 

The Irish Parliamentary party cannot be relieved from 
responsibility for the conduct of the Liberal Government. As 
their former leader, the late Mr. Justin MacCarthy, once observed 
in conversation with me, it held the Liberal party ‘ in the hollow 
of its hand.’ But it was the era of ‘ the union of hearts.’ Instead 
of maintaining the unyielding and uncompromising attitude 
which characterised the leadership of Mr. Parnell, it suffered its 
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tactics, and in a measure its strategy, to be controlled and dictated 
by the leaders of the Liberal party. 

After the lapse of eleven years the Liberal party was again 
returned to power, no longer dependent for a majority upon the 
lrish vote, but no less than 354 in a House to which only 158 
Unionists had been elected ; the Government had a majority over 
all parties for which in 1885 Mr. Gladstone appealed in vain, and 
Mr. Redmond, unlike his predecessor, did not hold the Liberal 
party ‘in the hollow of his hand.’ 

As in 1894, courage and tenacity of purpose on the part of 
the Ministry were lacking ; Ireland was doomed, in the words 
of a great statesman of a former age, to be again the plaything 
of English parties; the Parliament of 1906, despite the over- 
whelming majority, in face of the fact that Home Rule was still 
an integral part of the Liberal policy, was not, according to 
Mr. Asquith’s declaration, to be the arbiter of the destiny of 
Ireland. But sufficient pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Government, both by the Nationalist party and a section of Irish 
Unionists, to induce it to attempt to compass a plan for the reform 
of the Irish administration which might meet the immediate 
exigencies of the situation ; it was agreed that progress with the 
Gladstonian policy should be suspended, and, in place of a Parlia- 
ment, Ireland should for a time rest satisfied with an elective 
Council. The principle of the scheme was due to the patriotic 
efforts of Lord Dunraven and other Irish Unionists to discover 
some via media along which Unionists and Home Rulers could 
travel together in harmony. 

The action of the Irish party in rejecting the Council Bill was 
@ conspicuous error in Irish statesmanship. The measure was in 
its main principles, as declared by the Chief Secretary in moving 
its first reading, manifest to the humblest intelligence ; the Council 
composed of 106 members, of whom twenty-four were to be 
nominated by the Crown, was to have control over seven depart- 
ments of State, including the Local Government Board, the 
Department of Agriculture, and of National Education; the 
control of the Council over these departments was not merely 
administrative, but partook of a legislative character. Mr. Red- 
mond at once recognised in this Council the germ of an Irish 
Parliament, and did not shrink from the declaration: ‘I am 
inclined to think that the successful working of this scheme would 
be an aid to Home Rule,’ and the only substantial criticism he 

offered to the scheme was on the provision according to the Lord- 
Lieutenant the power of veto. But sinister influences were at 
work—the ‘unseen hand’ of a section of the Irish priesthood 
always the insidious enemy of Irish self-government, and a small 
but formidable physical force party—and timid counsels pre- 
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yailed. Mr. Redmond shrank from the responsibility of com- 
mitting himself to a measure which commended itself to his 
judgment, on the shallow plea that he required time for considera- 
tion. Once again the cruel fate which has ever brooded over the 
destinies of Ireland prevailed, and what promised to be the charter 
of Irish liberty perished in the fiery furnace of an Irish convention. 

These events happened in 1907, and three more years were 
allowed to elapse before the Government again gathered courage 
to face the Irish question. These were years of fierce party 
warfare : it was a struggle of the Liberal and Labour parties—or 
rather of the Liberal party, for, except for the survival of its 
formal organisation, Labour was then merged in the Liberal 
party—to obtain permanent ascendency in legislative control ; 
meantime the Irish party remained passive spectators of the con- 
flict in which, if the Government triumphed, Home Rule might 
be their guerdon, but, if defeated, indefinite postponement of its 
realisation. The first General Election of 1910 was fought under 
the favouring auspices of the Finance Bill, on an appeal to the 
country against the House of Lords; the Government escaped 
defeat, but the Liberal majority sank from 354 to 124, the 
Unionist party had increased from 158 to 273, and the Ministry 
was dependent for its existence on the Irish vote; it was once 
again ‘in the hollow of the Irish leader’s hand.’ 

There has been much criticism of Mr. Redmond’s action at 
this crisis in that he assented to the introduction of the Parlia- 
ment Bill instead of insisting upon the immediate introduction 
of a measure for Home Rule. His position was one of extreme 
difficulty. Had he refused to allow the Parliament Bill to stand 
in the way of progress with the Home Rule Bill, and the Govern- 
ment had yielded, the House of Lords, in the enjoyment of 
undiminished power, would undoubtedly have repeated their 
action of 1893, and the result of- an appeal to the constituencies 
on @ Home Rule issue would have been highly problematical ; 
on the other hand, if the Government had refused to yield and 
Mr. Redmond had forced a dissolution, it was extremely probable 
that, in the temper of the Liberal and Labour parties over the 
rejection of the Finance Bill by the House of Lords, the election 
would have taken place under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances and in all probability ended in a signal defeat of the 
Government. But if the Government were permitted to pursue 
their own policy they would, as in fact they did, go to the country 
with greater prospect of success on the issue of the House of 
Lords, and then the prospect of attaining Home Rule would be 
more assured, though at the cost of further delay. 

To this latter course Mr. Redmond, though thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the situation, assented; but later on, when it 
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appeared probable that the House of Lords would ultimately 
accept the Finance Bill, and the Government in that event would 
not take such action against the House of Lords as would secure 
the enactment of Home Rule, distrustful of the intentions of the 
Government, he seized the occasion of a ‘ Vote on Account’ 
assail the Ministry for not giving adequate assurances as to their 
Home Rule policy, and menaced the Government with the imme- 
diate hostility of his party. He had accurately gauged the situa- 
tion, and with true statesmanship resumed the uncompromising 
policy of his former chief; the downfall of the Ministry was 
imminent, and it was through my humble instrumentality that 
the requisite assurances were precipitately given, and unity 
restored. 

The year 1913 witnessed the final passage through the Commons 
of the Home Rule Bill, and under the Parliament Act it was 
possible for it to be placed on the Statute Book in May 1914, 
but a startling, and so far as the British public were concerned 
an unforeseen situation had arisen; it became apparent that the 
new Irish Government could be established only at the cost of 
civil war. By an unexplained and inexplicable dereliction of 
duty the Irish Administration had permitted a volunteer army 
to be raised, armed and equipped throughout the Province of 
Ulster for the openly avowed purpose of resisting and subverting 
the laws made by the King in Parliament. Once before, in 1781, 
the Protestants of Ulster raised a volunteer army, with the 
approval of the Crown, against the threat of invasion by France, 
and later on, in strange contrast to the situation of to-day, with 
80,000 armed men at their back, they demanded and obtained 
the legislative independence of Ireland. 

It is impossible to condone or even extenuate the conduct of 
the Irish executive in permitting this violation of the law; in 
taking preventive measures they would bave enjoyed the support 
of all law-abiding citizens irrespective of political parties. By 
not doing so they were responsible for the terrible consequences 
which have ensued, for it was by no means difficult to foresee 
that the creation of an army in the North to oppose Home Rule 
would be succeeded by the raising of an army in the rest of 
Ireland to enforce Home Rule. It was so, and from the fatal 
error of the Government in permitting incipient rebellion in the 
North of Ireland we have had to endure the horrors of the Sinn 
Fein insurrection. 

When one reflects upon the warm enthusiasm and high hopes 
which animated the Irish people on Mr. Gladstone’s declaration 
in favour of Home Rule and the ever-recurring disappointments 
which the process of years since 1886 has recorded, there is 
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little cause to marvel that they were inspired by distrust in the 
good faith of the Liberal party, and were filled with despair of 
ever obtaining by constitutional ‘means the fruition of their 
desire. 

The Sinn Fein organisation in its origin had for its avowed 
purpose the revival of Irish literature and the development on 
peaceful lines of national sentiment. The motive which seems 
to have impelled the Sinn Fein organisation to take political 
action was dissatisfaction with the constitutional methods of 
the Irish Parliamentary party. The policy of the Sinn Feiner 
thenceforth encouraged the total abstention of Irishmen from 
all participation in the existing Government of Ireland, the 
withdrawal of Irish representatives, and a non-recognition of 
British authority; but the arming of Ulster and the counter- 
army of Nationalist Ireland entirely changed the situation 
and fired the young and ardent with the idea that physical force 
would prevail where constitutional means had failed. Mr. 
Redmond at once foresaw the danger and sought to rally the 
volunteers to the constitutional cause; he largely succeeded, but 
the Sinn Fein organisation was successful in securing the 
allegiance of a sufficient number materially to enhance the gravity 
of the insurrectionary outbreak. 

However severe our condemnation of the Sinn Fein insur- 
rection may be, let us not make the grievous error of imputing to 
the Irish people, or even the great majority of those who took 
part in the outbreak, that they would have tolerated the foot of a 
German soldier on Irish land ; in that era when English rule was 
most oppressive, when Napoleon had the whole of Europe at 
his feet, when England in her peril was seeking peace, the French 
General, who landed an invading army at Bantry Bay, received 
neither aid nor welcome from the Irish ; and now at the outbreak 
of this War the Irish representatives, many of whom, in common 
with some leading public men of this country, had extended their 
sympathy to the puny republic of the Transvaal, in the hour of 
our need, in our supreme struggle with the most potent enemy 
we have met since the days of Napoleon, summoned the men 
of Ireland to rally to the flag of the Empire. 

If the response of the Irish people to this appeal was not as 
satisfactory as we could wish, the explanation may be found 
in the statement which Mr. Redmond and Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
recently made in the House of Commons. They both spoke with 
marked moderation, and certainly if their account of the attitude 
manifested by the War Office towards Mr. Redmond and those 
co-operating with him in his effort to rally Irishmen to the Colours 
be correct—and no refutation of the charges they made was 
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attempted by the Ministers who replied—it is remarkable that the 
number of men who offered themselves for enlistment reached 
the large figure of 157,000. - 

We have to go back to the days of Wolfe Tone for a situation 
so ominous of disaster as that which now confronts us. The 
severity with which the recent rebellion was suppressed, the 
punitive measures which followed, the deplorable excesses on 
the part of certain individuals have excited a sentiment of resent- 
ment in the minds of the Irish people, as bitter and relentless 
as that inspired by the brutal methods of coercion which charac. 
terised the rebellion of 1798. The impartial mind will appreciate 
the arduous task of the Government in the effort to suppress a 
revolt so formidable in its proportions, so violent in its methods, 
as to threaten to subvert the authority of the Crown in the seat 
of government, and will make due allowance for official errors 
and military excesses. But the Irish peasant will not nicely 
discriminate between what-is inevitable or accidental and what is 
deliberate and wanton; to him the rebels who fell fighting in 
the streets of Dublin or suffered the fate of criminals on the 
scaffold were martyrs to the sacred cause of Irish freedom. 

It is difficult for anyone not thoroughly conversant with present 
conditions to express a confident opinion whether the Government 
is either justified or well advised in superseding the ordinary 
administration of justice by resort to the method of secret trial 
before military tribunal and to deportation by an executive order 
in the case of those who took part in the rebellion or are regarded 
as suspects; it is sufficient to observe that so soon after civil 
commotion as the Courts of Justice are able to sit in security 
and execute their decrees, a grave constitutional breach is com- 
mitted in resorting to any other means for vindicating the law or 
punishing the guilty. Apart, however, from the constitutional 
aspect of the question, Mr. Redmond’s strictures upon this action 
of the executive have.met with no satisfactory explanation from 
the Government. 

It is, however, obvious that the forcible suppression of a re- 
bellion, however necessary and merciful the means employed 
may be, is calculated to intensify the animosity of those who 
sympathised with the rebels and impair the loyalty of those who, 
while deprecating rebellion, cherished the cause for which the 
rebels fought ; hence the aftermath of the Sinn Fein insurrection 
has been, that the constitutional movement for Home Rule has, 
to a large extent, lost the support of the Irish peasant and the 
“hillside men ’ are again in the ascendant. Well-informed per- 
sons do not hesitate to affirm that the election of Count Plunkett, 
who with the support of the Sinn Feiners signally overthrew the 
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official candidate of the Nationalist party, may be regarded as an 
omen of similar results in many other Irish constituencies. 

Such is the present situation of Nationalist Ireland, but there 
js another Ireland, the province of Ulster, which stands in this 
unhappy relation to Nationalist Ireland, that the pacification of 
the latter by the concession of Home Rule involves the provocation 
to internecine strife of the former. 

Mr. Lloyd George, whose attachment to the principle of Home 
Rule cannot be questioned, recently made an effort, which very 
nearly attained success, to effect a compromise between the con- 
flicting parties. The negotiations which he conducted with the 
Nationalist and Ulster leaders had apparently resulted in an 
arrangement that Ulster should be for a limited space of time 
excluded from the operation of the Statute, and Mr. Redmond 
hastened to Ireland and secured the consent of his supporters 
thereto; on his return he found that the Ulster party had re- 
pudiated the time limit with the result that the proposed concordat 
collapsed. 

Another, and by no means unreasonable form of compromise 
has been suggested, namely, that the various counties of Ulster 
should be permitted by plebiscite to declare whether or no they 
would attach themselves to the Home Rule polity, but so far this 
suggestion has borne no fruits. 

The ‘Union of Hearts’ has béen dissolved; the Nationalist 
party, derided and discredited by the Sinn Feiners for its credul- 
ous trust in the good will of the English people and the good 
faith of Liberal statesmen, has reverted to the Parnellite position 
of uncompromising opposition to the Government, with, indeed, 
the honourable reservation, worthy of the people whose genius 
and valour have played no mean part in building up our Empire, 
that the unity of Ireland with Great Britain in her struggle 
against an external foe will remain sacred and indissoluble. 

It was inevitable that the collapse of the negotiations with the 
Ulster leaders should result in Mr. Redmond’s challenge to the 
new Government on its Irish policy, and Mr. Lloyd George had 
asingularly difficult task before him in dealing with the resolution 
moved by Mr. T. P. O’Connor; he owes his position as Prime 
Minister, founded though it may be on the will of the people, 
to the instrumentality of the Unionist party, and a declaration 
on his part that he intended to ask the House to put the Home 
Rule Statute into operation would have resulted in the immediate 
resignation of Sir Edward Carson and the probable dissolution 
of the Ministry to whose charge, at a supreme crisis, had been 
committed the conduct of the War; and if the threats of Sir E. 
Carson have any meaning, civil war would be the consequence. 
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It was utterly impossible for Mr. Lloyd George to take this 
course, and in refusing to do so he conformed to the policy of 
his predecessor. 

We are necessarily ignorant of what passed in the Cabinet 
preliminary to the debate, and it may be that the pronouncement 
of any definite plan was rendered impossible by internal dissension, 
but common sense would suggest that the compromise which was 
so near consummation should in its principle, with necessary 
rectification of details, have been accepted and propounded by the 
Government as the settlement to which they invited the House 
to give its sanction; briefly stated, such settlement would be to 
grant to Nationalist Ireland, and to those counties of Ulster in 
which a decisive majority of the population was Nationalist, the 
benefits of the Home Rule Statute and to exclude from its opera- 
tion the remaining part of Ulster, and in this settlement there 
should be no committal as to time; and yet time will none the 
less be the ultimate deciding factor as to the future government 
of Ulster, for if after an interval, when the heat and passion of 
warring factions have passed away, Ireland fail to attract her 
severed provinces to re-union, Ulster will have vindicated her 
right to permanent exclusion. 

Mr. Lloyd George was, unhappily, unwilling or unable to pro- 
nounce a Government policy, he was content to suggest further 
negotiation or inquiry by a commission; Mr. Redmond rightly 
repudiated the suggestion, he declines to suffer Ireland any longer 
to be ‘ the plaything of English parties,’ and if former negotiations 
instituted under happier auspices failed, there is neither warranty 
nor reasonable presumption they would succeed at the present 
juncture. 

Through the abrupt collapse of the debate on the exodus of the 
Nationalist members no opportunity was afforded to the Irish 
Unionists of expressing an opinion upon the suggestion of Mr. 
Asquith that to the Colonial statesmen convened for the Imperial 
Conference should be assigned the task of ‘ moulding and adjusting 
such a scheme (of Home Rule) as would do justice to all the 
interests and sentiments concerned in Ireland.’ He added that 
they would present the scheme to Parliament for acceptance or 
rejection. It is noteworthy his terms of reference make no 
mention of the ‘ interests ’ of Great Britain, and it is obvious that 
if Parliament made a formal reference of this character it would 
be a very dangerous proceeding upon her part to set aside the 
award. But the proposal is open to the strong objection that it 
would relegate to the statesmen of remote countries the power 
of deciding what should be the political relations between the 
composite parts of the United Kingdom ; it is not credible that the 
Imperial Parliament would thus permit its own proper functions 
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to be superseded by Colonial statesmen, however respectable for 
integrity and ability they might be. Moreover, and the con- 
sciousness of this fact could hardly be absent from Mr. Asquith’s 
mind, very many of these statesmen are in avowed sympathy with 
the Nationalist party, and indeed, as far we can judge, such is the 
general state of colonial sentiment, and so it can hardly be 
expected that the Irish Unionists would submit to this arbitrament. 

In face of the non-possumus attitude of the Government and 
the refusal of the Nationalist party to resort to further negotiation, 
the situation has been discouraging. In former days it was the 
fashion of the Nationalists to deride the threats of Civil War ; senti- 
ment indeed might then have impelled us to shrink from casting off 
a part of Ireland which wished to remain in complete political 
unity with Great Britain, but at that period coercion might have 
been effectively applied against an unarmed populace, and it is 
an instructive fact that in 1886 the announcement of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy led to no spontaneous outburst of indignation on 
the part of the Ulster Protestants ; it necessitated the incentives of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the Grand Master of the Orange lodges, 
and a group of English politicians to excite that bellicose spirit 
which ultimately, under the inspiration of Sir Edward Carson and 
the encouragement afforded by a supply of arms, has developed 
into the dangerous menace of to-day. 

The desired consummation need not be far distant if prudence 
and courage enter into our counsels; the obstacles which loomed 
so large before us in 1886 have disappeared, the hostility of 
English politicians has been appeased, the economic situation 
has been redeemed, and the terror of spoliation has vanished. 

And yet in what direction are we to look for leadership to the 
desired end? We have seen a Ministry shrinking from the respon- 
sibility of action and appealing to men between whom .centuries 
have placed a sword of flame to be at. peace; a leader of the 
Opposition—the maker of the Statute which now lies mouldering 
on the shelf willing to cast into a ‘magician’s cauldron’ the 
fate of a great’ nation; a parliament which regards the liveries 
of party as more sacred than the liberties of a people; and a 
public strangely apathetic and inert. 

Once again the Parnellite policy of unequivocal hostility to the 
Government has, with some measure of success, reasserted itself ; 
as a result of Mr. Redmond’s declaration of war the Government, 
after a futile threat of an appeal to the country, which so far as 
Ireland is concerned would lead nowhere, has precipitately aban- 
doned the non-possumus attitude assumed by the Prime Minister, 
and has promised to reconsider the position with the view of sub- 
mitting proposals to Parliament which may be acceptable to both 
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Irish parties. It is a curious situation—Ministers groping to find 
a policy which will not offend the susceptibilities of Sir Edward 
Carson on the one hand or of Mr. Redmond on the other. It was 
not thus that Pitt, in face of fierce Orange and Catholic opposi- 
tion, dealt with the proposed legislative union of the two nations, 
From this purpose his will was not deflected by menace of armed 
resistance by Loyalist yeomanry united with Catholic rebels; he 
thought he saw final good resulting from the Union, he was not 
intimidated by the perils attending its attainment, and he appealed 
to the British Parliament to realise that she alone was the arbiter 
of the destinies of her Empire—‘Tu regere imperio populos 
Romane memento.’ In the spirit which inspired these words he 
protested against the pursuit of a policy to suit the convenience 
of party, but insisted that supreme, absolute, and unlimited 
authority resided in Parliament alone. 

Never since the days of the Tudors has a House of Commons 
exercised less authority or control over affairs of State than the 
present ; for a parallel we may turn to the Parlement de Paris 
registering the decrees of Louis the Fourteenth. The cause is too 
obvious : the strictness of party organisation has strangled the 
independence of Parliament, while the crowd of placemen—an 
evil of growing magnitude—not merely ministers and under 
secretaries, but the acolytes of party, the herd of men who oceupy 
the post of secretaries to under-secretaries, a position derogatory 
to the dignity of the member who serves and subversive of his 
independence as a representative of the people, constitutes a 
nucleus of parliamentary votes against which only the most 
powerful combinations can be effectual. 

To a Parliament delivered from this bondage we might appeal, 
and not in vain, to do that which in the sight of honest men is 
just to Ulster, to Ireland, and the Empire, but to do this it 
must act as the deliberative council of the nation, not as the 
partisans of parties, nor the expectant beneficiaries of the Crown. 
It may be that present peace cannot be readily attained, that in 
the immediate prospect there may be darkness and confusion, 
but by the vision which is sufficiently clear to reach the distant 
horizon that separates a nation’s future from its present state, 
there can be seen the signs that from present disunion shall 
arise final unity. 

L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 
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Tue weak point of Mr. Redmond’s indignant exit from the House 
of Commons was that nobody could tell what precisely the indig- 
nation was about. Not surely because he seriously expected the 
Home Rule Act to be instantly put in force, civil war or no, with 
the facility of an Order under the Defence of the Realm Act. No 
sane man of Mr. Redmond’s party, or of the Irish race, can have 
been silly enough to expect anything of the kind. The framers 
of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s resolution deliberately dropped any 
allusion to that unpleasant subject, and only demanded for Ireland 
‘free institutions’—a not very honest euphemism, meaning, in 
the circumstances, nothing at all. It is rather to his credit that 
Mr. Lloyd George did not respond with some equally soothing 
platitude, which would simply have sent-the Irish fool further. 

Where, then, was his offence for which those Irish politicians 
who have for years fed fat on his patronage and exalted his ser- 
vices to Ireland to the stars turned upon him as ‘a turncoat’ 
‘ with a coarseness which made up in fury what it wanted in 
sincerity? The Prime Minister’s clear-cut answer to a shifty 
proposition was this : 

There are two questions to be asked by all of us. The first is this: 
Are the people of this country prepared to confer self-government on the 
parts of Ireland which unmistakably demand it? The answer which I give 
on behalf of the Cabinet is that the Government are firmly of that opinion, 
and they are firmly of the opinion that that represents the views of the 
vast majority of the people of this country. The next point is this. Are 
the people of this country prepared to force the population of the North- 
Eastern corner of Ireland to submit to be governed by a population with 
whom they are completely out of sympathy? In my judgment, and here 
I speak on behalf of the Government, there is but one answer to that. 
They are not. 


But what is there in this that has not become a commonplace 
in the mouths of Home Rule Ministers, with the chorussing 
cheers and votes of Mr. Redmond and his friends, ever since the 
failure of Mr. Winston Churchill’s attempt to ‘ put these grave 
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matters to the test in Ulster’ at the risk of ‘ letting the red blood 
flow ’ four years ago? Whatever resolution the Home Rule Govern- 
ment may have once set out with to enforce the law of Parlia- 
ment equally in Belfast as in Cork, the revolt of General Gough 
and his brother officers at the Curragh and the inglorious return 
of the Fleet from Lamlash drove it out of their heads for ever, 
Then would have been the time for the gentlemen who now shout 
‘turncoat’ at Mr. Lloyd George and ‘hangman ’ at Sir E. Carson 
to make their protest. They, on the contrary, acquiesced without 
a dissenting word in Mr. Asquith’s incessant protestations in 
- their hearing that ‘the employment of any kind of force for what 
you call the coercion of Ulster is an absolutely unthinkable thing.’ 
They even voted a Suspensory Act nullifying the Home Rule Act 
until the end of the war in the same submissive spirit. Mr. 
Redmond has again and again publicly retracted his old jaunty 
assurance that ‘there is no longer an Ulster difficulty,’ and has 
acknowledged the armed coercion of the Covenanters to be an 
impossibility. ‘The second thing that I most earnestly desire,’ 
he declared when the Bill was finally leaving the House of 
Commons, ‘is that no coercion should be applied to any single 
county in Ireland to force them against their will to come into 
the Irish Government.’ 

Could Mr. Lloyd George have put it more sweepingly? 

Mr. Devlin, who once asked nothing better than that the police 
and the soldiers should make a ring in Belfast and let him and 
his brother Hibernians dispose of the Covenanters, was only last 
July crying out ‘Who says the Ulster Unionists should be 
coerced?’ and sweetly pleading with Sir E. Carson that ‘ what 
British statesmanship has failed to achieve why cannot we Irish- 
men achieve for ourselves? ’—which is precisely what Mr. Lloyd 
George pleaded in the face of Mr. Devlin’s hysterical interrup- 
tions. Only last July too Mr. Dillon was loftily proclaiming ‘I 
have long made up my mind that the way to get Ulster in was 
not to coerce her.’ The trouble unluckily is that ‘long’ with 
Mr. Dillon meant only a few previous months of disillusionment, 
and that for the five previous years he had ‘ made up his mind’ 
that the warnings of the Covenanters were all an affair of ‘ bluff 
and wooden guns.’ 

What makes their attempt to attribute their unpopularity in 
Ireland to a ‘ breach of faith’ on the part of their old Liberal 
idols so hopeless a failure is that, whatever blunders, if not wilful 
“breaches of faith,’ did unquestionably mark the whole course of 
the late Home Rule Government in their dealings with Ireland, 
were primarily due to the Irish leaders’ own inefficiency, want of 
foresight and want of firmness. The first capital error of the four 
gentlemen who divided the leadership of the Irish party was to 
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stake all the hopes of Home Rule on the Parliament Act of the 
Radicals and to drug their Irish followers into the pathetic belief 
that, with its passing, disappeared ‘ absolutely the last obstacle 
to Home Rule.’ That Act, on the contrary, raised up a much 
more formidable obstacle to Home Rule by driving to desperation 
a Conservative party which only a few years ago Mr. Wyndham 
had all but won over to Home Rule; by thus throwing into the 
balance for Ulster the whole weight of a party which commands 
@ majority of the representatives of England; and by raising the 
suspicion that the design was to smuggle Home Rule into law, 
not by the free consent of the English people, but by a tricky 
manceuvre to cheat them of their right to be consulted. 
However, the Parliament Act was passed by the votes of the 
Irish party and with a predominant reference to the Irish ques- 
tion. The new Parliament was only to run for five sessions. In 
three of these sessions an Irish Bill to pass at all would have to 
pass without the alteration of a sentence, and Mr. Asquith 
publicly avowed that success in this perilous process must depend 
upon ‘the steady and unswerving support throughout these three 
years of the British electorate.’ Nothing could have resisted the 
claim that the Act should be devoted to the cause of Ireland in its 
first session and with all the fresh energies of a newly elected 
Parliament. No such claim was heard of. The first precious 
session was surrendered, without a protesting word from Mr. 
Redmond, to an Insurance Bill which had not figured at all as an 
issue at the General Election, and which was universally con- 
demned in Ireland except by the coterie of politicians upon whom 
it conferred the patronage of many hundreds of offices. By a 
stroke of avenging justice, the mess of patronage, for which the 
first of the five years of the ‘Home Rule Parliament’ was 
bartered to Mr. Lloyd George by his present assailants, has in the 
long run contributed to their undoing in Ireland only in a lesser 
degree than the Treasury salaries of 4001. a year from the same 
donor which were again carried into law by their own votes. 
One is spared the necessity for criticising their ineptitude in 
the construction of the Government of Ireland Bill by the fact 
that that hapless measure, which was to the last accepted by 
Mr. Redmond as ‘ a final settlement,’ is now the subject of bitter 
exasperation and contempt in Ireland. Even were the Ulster 
objection to the immediate enforcement of the Act as it stands to 
be withdrawn, it is doubtful whether the politicians who would 
attempt to inaugurate such a caricature of an Irish Parliament 
would not be ducked in the Liffey by their indignant countrymen 
on the opening day. It would assuredly require a considerable 
military force to save them from such a fate if it was only to be 
the three-quarters Parliament of a dismembered Ireland. One 
3P2 
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of Mr. Redmond’s friends imagined he was proving his ‘ breach 
of faith’ charge up to the hilt when he roared at Mr. Lloyd 
George ‘ Why do you now offer us a partitioned Ireland, when 
the Bill your Government proposed and carried enacted Home 
Rule for all Ireland?’ He forgot the painfully obvious retort: 
‘Because your own party, comprising seventy-two out of the 
eighty-four Nationalist representatives of Ireland, were consent- 
ing parties to the change of front.’ A ‘breach of faith’ indeed 
there was; but it was above all else a breach of faith by the Irish 
party with their own countrymen, whom they duped into lighting 
bonfires for the passage of the Home Rule Bill without the 
slightest suspicion that their own representatives had consented 
to make the constitution of a separate Orange Ireland part of the 
bargain. An ancient maxim in Equity regards as done that which 
is fully agreed to be done. Before the Act became law Mr. 
Asquith declared in as unmistakeable terms in 1914 as Mr. Lloyd 
George did the other week : 


I give the assurance that in spirit and substance the Home Rule Bill 
will not and cannot come into operation until Parliament has had the 
fullest opportunity, by an Amending Bill, of altering, modifying or quali- 
fying its provisions in such a way as to secure at any rate the general 
consent both of Ireland and of the United Kingdom. 


And when Mr. Redmond was listening to these words he knew 
as well as he knows now that the Amending Bill contemplated by 
Mr. Asquith would render the exclusion of at least four of the 
Ulster counties an essential proviso. By his own speech, and 
by the votes of his party, Mr. Redmond unconditionally submitted 
to the Prime Minister’s condition, accepted the bargain thus 
conditioned as a final settlement, hurled his thunderbolts against 
all who reminded him of the engagement he had taken, and long 
after he and his friends had reaffirmed their assent to the exclu- 
sion of the four counties at the Buckingham Palace Conference 
persisted in the audacious claim that the broken bones of Home 
Rule thus presented to his countrymen represented ‘a better Act 
than the Bill of 1886, which Mr. Parnell accepted as a settlement, 
and is a far better and freer constitution than Grattan and the 
Volunteers won in 1782.’* Mr. Dillon was more emphatic still in 
his protests of fidelity to the Bill as a final settlement. 


For my part [he said] as long as I live in Irish politics, I will adhere 
honourably to that pledge and will do everything in my power to dis- 
countenance any idea that we intend to use this Bill as a leverage to extract 
more out of England, 


which was a pretty strong order for a gentleman who now, in 


’ Letter to the Dublin Corporation, Jnly 20, 1915. 
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1917 
the hour of England’s stress, does not disdain to catch a Sinn 
Féin cheer (or rather fail to catch it) by bragging ‘I have never . 
stood upon a recruiting platform and I never will ’—the second 
clause of the Home Rule Act notwithstanding. 

To show how obvious at the time was the ‘breach of faith’ 
of Ireland’s own representatives, which they now impudently 
father on Mr. Lloyd George as though it were a perfidy only 
just discovered, it may be permissible to make a quotation from 
the observations of the present writer on the occasion on which 
the Bill finally left the House of Commons (May 25, 1914) : 



















The game was lost for Ireland the day when the Hon. Member for 
Waterford and his friends consented to the partition of Ireland. This 
fact will never be forgotten for them, and will not easily be forgiven to 
them in spite of the cheers with which their treason is received on the 
Radical benches opposite. All that has happened since is only a conse- 
quence of their policy of bitterly opposing any genuine concession to 
Ulster at the right time, and now consenting to the concession of all others 
which will not only fail to conciliate Ulster, but will rouse millions of the 
Irish race in revolt against your Bill and indeed against all British party 
politicians impartially. . . . The Government are determined to pass this 
Bill, but they are equally determined not to put it in force in its most 
vital particular. The Prime Minister confessed only a few minutes ago 
that the Bill is only a first instalment, and that the second instalment is 
to nullify the first. We have heard of a certain preamble that never came 
off, but here we have a Bill the postscript to which is more important than 
the Bill itself because it reduces the Bill to nothingness. Any Bill that 
proposes to cut off Ulster permanently or temporarily from the body 
of Ireland is, to me, worse than nothingness, and I think you will find 
millions of Irish Nationalists will be of the same opinion. The member 
for Waterford spoke as if the technical passage of this Bill will be a joy 
day for Ireland as a nation. Sir, it will be, on the contrary, one of the 
grossest frauds that ever was perpetrated upon a too confiding Irish 

‘people. It will be little short of a cruel practical joke at the expense of 
their intelligence as well as of their freedom. They will have the cup of 
liberty presented to their lips, but only on condition that their lips must 
not touch it. They will be presented with a Bill which will declare in its 
first clause that all Ireland will henceforth be ruled by an Irish Parlia- 
ment, but the very men who pass it declare that it will be nothing of the 
kind, and that this lying statement will only be enacted in order to be 
repealed. Sir, the difference between us and the party who sit behind 
us is that we are ready for almost any conceivable concession to Ulster 
that will have the effect of uniting Ireland, but we will struggle to our last 
breath against a proposal which will divide her, and divide her eternally, 
if Ireland’s own representatives are once consenting parties. . . . Of course 
we all know you, have the mechanical power to pass this Bill as a sort of 
mechanical toy to amuse a people whom you very stupidly suppose to be 
a nation of children. But you know that this Bill does not mean business. 
And so long as it is clogged, as the Prime Minister to-night admits that 
it is clogged, by a ministerial pledge of a repealing Bill for the mutilation 
of Ireland, we regard this Bill as no longer a Home Rule Bill, but as a Bill 
for the murder of Home Rule as we have understood it all our lives, and 


we can have no hand, act or part in the operation. 
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It will be observed that the All-for-Irelanders made in 1914 
the protest which Mr. Redmond’s friends only made in 1917, 
For uttering it my friends and myself were that night treated to 
an outburst of rowdyism by the same men and in almost the same 
scurrilous words they hurled at Mr. Lloyd George the other night 
as they flung out of the House of Commons, although the position 
of Mr. Lloyd George had not altered a jot since the night in 1914 
when they cheered him as frantically as they bellowed at us, 
For making that solitary protest on behalf of our nation three 
years before they did we were borne down in Ireland as ‘ cranks,’ 
‘factionists,’ and ‘traitors’; our friends were banished from 
every position of power in the local governing bodies of their 
country or the administration of their own rates, as completely 
as if they were Catholics under the penal laws of Queen Anne; 
and every attempt of ours to set our countrymen right as to what 
had happened was ruthlessly suppressed in their subsidised news- 
papers, and on the platforms, by the same weapons of physical 
‘frightfulness’ which they now find turned against themselves 
and which have prevented them from getting a hearing at any 
free public meeting throughout Ireland since the rising in Easter 
Week. 

Had they met the first Ministerial suggestion of Partition with 
the cry of ‘ Breach of faith,’ and with the firm demand that they 
must never hear of it again on pain of ‘the Home Rule Govern- 
ment’ being sent to a General Election to receive their fitting 
chastisement, they would only have been doing their rudimentary 
duty as the custodians of the integrity of the Irish nation, and 
Mr. Asquith’s Government would have had no alternative but to 
obey. But the whisper of the tempter once listened to, their 
descent from one depth of Avernus to another was easy. From 
the four counties of the Buckingham Palace Conference they 
advanced to the six counties of their agreement with Mr. Lloyd 
George last summer ; Mr. Redmond, Mr. Devlin, and Mr. Dillon 
went up to Belfast to force thefr Partition bargain down the 
throats of the Nationalists of Ulster by the same methods of 
Convention-rigging which had hitherto brought them victorious 
over public liberty ; they discovered they had at long last over- 
stepped the limits of endurance from their countrymen; they 
found themselves compelled to repudiate their Headings of Agree- 
ment with Mr. Lloyd George ; they did so on a ground little less 
iniquitous towards Ireland than their consent to her mutilation— 
viz. that the Partitionists were not to be set up as the first Parlia- 
ment of Ireland without any form of election or of responsibility 
to the constituencies they had betrayed, and were not to be 
retained in full strength in the Westminster Parliament in addi- 
tion. And it is the party who passed through that discreditable 
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Odyssey who have now the effrontery to turn on Mr. Lloyd George 
as ‘@ man who has turned his back on Home Rule,’ and are now 
disgusted to find the Irish people are not solaced for all their bitter 
disappointments by the spectacle of a melodramatic withdrawal 
from the House of Commons in a stage fury against the man 
whom they had taught their Irish followers to worship as a demi- 
god, and with whom they were only a few months ago up to the 
elbows in a plot to sell over six of the richest historical counties 
of Ireland to Sir E. Carson ! 

The Prime Minister, indeed, seemed to imply that on the 
question of what is called ‘the coercion of Ulster,’ the All-for- 
Irelanders are in the same boat as Mr. Redmond and his friends. 
He is reported in Hansard as saying : 


I could quote a statement made by the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Redmond) in which he made it perfectly clear that he certainly 
would not assent to such a course (the coercion of Ulster), and I think that 
is the view taken by the hon. member for the City of Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
and those associated with him, and yet this is a fundamental question. 


That is not however a true representation of our view. That, at 
the present stage, Ulster should be forced by a bloody civil war 
into an Ancient Order of Hibernians Parliament in Dublin would 
be, of course, a crime too fantastic to enter the brain of anybody 
outside a lunatic asylum, or indeed of the generality of those 
inside. But I for one have never for a moment subscribed to 
the monstrously unconstitutional doctrine that the State should 
renounce its right to have its laws, duly and deliberately enacted 
with the assent of the bulk of the electors of the three Kingdoms, 
obeyed, if any section of citizens chose to arm to resist them. 
The Covenanters, in the. last resort, would have the same right to 
rebel (and take the consequences) as the Dublin rebels of Easter 
Week, but no more. But, if the counsels we urged persistently 
for years had not fallen upon unheeding ears on the Liberal Front 
Bench and amongst their Redmondite allies, the question of how 
to deal with armed resistance in Ulster could never have arisen. 
Coercion might have been obviated by Concession, and Concession 
was never tried in the smallest degree. Long before the cargo of 
the Fanny had armed the Covenanters—before, indeed, any 
Covenant had been signed—we besought a Government which 
then seemed all-powerful, to recognise that we were dealing with 
one-fourth of the Irish population whose honest fears for the future 
of their trade, their land and their religion under a Parliament 
predominantly Nationalist and Catholic, however unfounded we 
knew them to be, constituted an historical and indeed primordial 
reality which was a far more unnegotiable obstacle to Home Rule 
than the shifting prejudices of the House of Lords; and that any 
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allay the apprehensions of that solid and energetic block of our 
countrymen would be magnificently repaid by the creation of a 
United Ireland. We made various concrete suggestions with that 
object : for example a representation genuinely proportioned to 
their weight and strength such as would open to them an active 
part in the government of their country and in its offices and 
honours, and a guarantee against any possibility of oppressive 
legislation by an appeal in any extreme emergency to the Imperial 
Parliament, until the most timid would dismiss such a precaution 
as absurd. In the comparatively tranquil debates of the first 
Home Rule Session, some of the most responsible personages of 
the Ulster Party—Mr. Barrie, Mr. Gordon (now a High Court 
Judge), Mr. Thomas Sloane, Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, Captain 
O’Neill (the only Irish Member of Parliament who has thus far 
fallen in the War), Captain C. C. Craig (who has no less gallantly 
distinguished himself in the field)—even so characteristically hot, 
though good-natured, an Orange militant as Mr. William Moore— 
avowed that, though Ulster was not to be thrust into Home Rule 
against her will, her consent might still be won, and hinted not 
obscurely that, if our proposals were the proposals of the Govern- 
ment and not of a tiny group of Irishmen below the gangway, 
shouted down by the mass of their brother Nationalists, they were 
of the sort to make the consent of Ulster perfectly practical politics. 

It may be objected that, even if our conciliatory amendments 
had been adopted by the Government in a form that would have 
procured a considerable accretion of power, rather than any dis- 
ability for the Protestant minority, a pretext would still have 
been found for rejecting the olive branch. Were that so, after 
full warning to the Ulstermen that the rejection would be 
followed by an appeal to the British electorate as between magni- 
ficently generous terms for the minority and an incorrigible deter- 
mination to perpetuate strife, for strife’s sake, with the great mass 
of their fellow-countrymen, who can now doubt that the result 
would have been to arm the Government with the deliberate 
sanction and authority of the British people, and thus reduce any 
further resistance to the dimensions of a not unwonted Orange 
street-riot in Belfast? But every suggestion of concession was 
disdained by a Government and an Irish Party confident in the 
power of their Parliament Act to carry Home Rule without a 
General Election, and full of a boisterous contempt for the Ulster 
‘ bluffers ’ who sought to frighten them by parading their wooden 
guns. As a matter of fact, not the smallest concession outside 
the strict letter of the bond as it applied to every citizen of Ireland 
was, during the whole course of the Home Rule debates, offered 
to more than a million of people conscientiously, however ground- 





concessions—however generous and even exorbitant—which could 
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lessly, concerned for their civil and religious liberties. Con- 
ciliatory amendments were frowned down without a single sym- 
pathetic word from the Government or their insolent Hibernian 
auxiliaries who would be eager enough to jump at them now. 
They could not find them in the bond. : 

There followed three results which placed Sir Edward Carson 
jn @ position of impregnable strength. England was made to 
suspect that the Home Rule scheme was one which its authors 
dared not submit to the country, and which was being smuggled 
into law behind the country’s back by one of the three estates 
of the realm already stripped of its popularity by the Insurance 
Act; Mr. Bonar Law was emboldened to pledge his Party, 
speaking for a majority of the English constituencies, to support 
the Ulster Covenanters to any extreme of armed resistance to a 
legal sanction thus imperfect, and the Covenanters themselves 
were enabled, under the fumbling rule of a Chief Secretary who 
knew neither how to concede nor to repress but gaily cracked his 
jokes at all his critics, to arm and equip a great citizen army 
which was henceforth only to be argued down by a formidable 
civil war. Then, indeed, came concession in a panic ; but it was 
the concession of all others which, far from purchasing a ‘ settle- 
ment’ of Home Rule, made its enemies invincible. The Con- 
ference we had long been crying out for in the wilderness, met at 
Buckingham Palace to arrange for a partition of Ireland, which 
would have arrayed the Irish race in eternal enmity, but which 
gave a solemn consecration, in Ireland’s name as well as in Eng- 
land’s, to the two-nation doctrine which Mr. Redmond’s lips were 
still hot from denouncing as ‘ an abomination and a blasphemy.” 
Even after the ‘red blood had flowed’ in the Irish Rising from 
the veins of the young Irishmen who were a little more sincere 
in their detestation of the ‘abomination and blasphemy,’ the 
Home Rule Government and their Irish accomplices proceeded to 
place the ‘abomination and blasphemy’ upon still firmer legal 
ground, by attorning to Sir E. Carson in Headings of Agreement 
which once for all adopted the two-nation theory as the basis of 
‘settlement,’ and even added two more counties to the four con- 
ceded to the Orange Free State at Buckingham Palace. Nay, the 
Partitionist zealots went forth with all their organisers and 
bludgeons to force the half a million Nationalists of the six counties 
to accept their eviction from the Irish nation. It was only when 
they learned too late that the ‘ abomination and blasphemy,’ which 
with the politician four-hundred pounders was a rhetorical flourish, 
was the deadliest of realities in millions of unpurchasable Irish 
hearts, that, having gone to Downing Street to bless Mr. Lloyd 


2 At Limerick, October 18, 1913, 
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George, they remained to curse him. Not, however, before they 
had given the final touch of justification to Sir E. Carson’s lawless 
armaments by confessing out of the mouths of four-fifths of Ine. 
land’s own Nationalist representatives that he and his Covenanters 
were right all along in claiming one-fourth of what was once called 
‘Treland a Nation’ for their own separate and rightful Kingdom, 
What scrap of credit, either with their own countrymen or with 
Englishmen, can politicians hope to retain who have swung from 
one extreme of blind intransigeance and insolence to ‘ the black 
blooded Cromwellians ’ and ‘ Orange dogs ’ to the opposite extreme 
of cutting their country asunder in order to buy them off ?—who 
hiss ‘turncoat’ at Mr. Lloyd George because they have them- 
selves failed to carry out the bargain arranged at his breakfast 
table, and ‘ hangman ’ at Sir E. Carson to whom they last summer 
promised to hand over the richest fourth of Ireland? 

Is the milk altogether spilt? So far as concerns the quadr- 
lateral leadership of the Irish Party ever reacquiring their ascen- 
dancy, absolutely Yes. In a previous number of this Review 
(September 1916) the present writer made bold to say ‘ The dis 
integration of Mr. Redmond’s Party will probably be a slow 
process, but it will be as sure as the decay of a rotting pear.’ How 
far the process has already gone, Mr. Dillon’s confession in the 
House of Commons (12th March)—‘I have always endeavoured 
to be very frank. We do not represent Ireland as we used to do’— 
makes it superfluous to argue. Having alienated Ireland, they 
are apparently proceeding to alienate England as well. From the 
status of being at least valued liegemen of a powerful Liberal 
Party, they are descending to that of humble servitors of the 
Pacificist Radical tail of the Liberal Party. Their puny attempts 
to wield the obstructive club of Hercules, under conditions diame- 
trically the opposite of those of the old heroic days, whether asto 
the men, as to the rules of the House of Commons, or as to the 
progress of English friendliness to Home Rule, can only excite 
contempt in Ireland, but may easily enough provoke a lamentable 
reaction in England in the crisis of a war for her existence. The 
programme of ‘ opposition in all things except the War’ to 4 
Government whose one business in life is to devote every ounce of 
its energy to the War, and to the War alone, is only equalled asa 
satire upon Irish humour (not to talk of sense) by the assurance 
that they only intend to ‘strengthen the hands of the Allies’ 
by turning the Westminster Parliament into a scene of tumults, 
closures, and dramatic ‘ withdrawals’ under the eyes of a grinning 
Germany, and by calling for the intervention of the President of 4 
foreign, however friendly Republic, in sorry imitation of Count 
Plunkett’s decision to address himself to the Peace Congress of all 
the belligerent Powers» It is quite within the power of sixty 
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Condottieri to force a General Election,’ if it should suit the book 
of Mr. Asquith’s disgruntled followers to join them in the Division 
Lobbies. Desperate as would be their plight before the Irish 
constituencies, they may even prefer decimation at once to the 
annihilation that will more and more surely be their fate as time 
goeson. But whatever survivors might emerge from ‘the confused 
ferment of ruin’ of an Irish General Election at this moment, 
they would come back in demoralised driblets only to find (if we 
are to believe Mr. Devlin’s anticipation) ‘ the Tories ’ in power on 
the Government Benches, and to begin the Home Rule movement 
all over again with a tiny British following of Outhwaites and 
Pringles. 

Tt does not at all follow that the overthrow of the quadrilateral 
leadership will prevent—may not even be the surest means of 
promoting—an Irish Settlement. It would only mean that there 
is happening in Ireland what has happened in every other country 
in Europe since the war began—viz. that a Ministry, a General, 


* This article had been written before Mr. Bonar Law’s warning to Mr. 
Dillon’s friends to mend their Parliamentary ways if they did not want to 
face a General Election on the cry that the Nationalists were preventing the 
Government from getting on with the War. Mr. Dillon retorted with a threat 
to publish throughout England a cypher message from Baron Kuhlman, ‘ the chief 
German spy in Ireland’ to the Kaiser, revealing the results of his ‘ relations 
with the leaders of the Ulster Party’ on the eve of the War—this shocking 
affront to Ulster feeling apparently resting on the authority of ‘a friend of 
mine in Vienna to whom it was shown.’ Happily, altercation of this kind was 
put an end to a few nights after by the momentous announcement that the 
Government have resolved to make another attempt at an Irish settlement on 
their own responsibility. If this means that our British rulers are going to 
force a settlement, so to say, ‘ out of their own heads,’ without any weight of 
Irish authority to support it—especially if there be any attempt to resurrect 
last year’s mad proposal of Partition—they will, ex hypothesi, fail as surely 
as they have failed for eight centuries. If, on the contrary, it means a 
teafirmation as to Home Rule of Mr. Wyndham’s historic dictum of 1902 
which gave birth to the Land Conference : 

‘No Government can settle the Irish Land question. It must be settled 
by the parties interested. The extent of useful action on the part of 
any Government is limited to providing facilities, in so far as that may be 
possible, for giving effect to any settlement arrived at by the parties’ 

—that is to say, if the Government will first seek the advice of the best Irish- 
men themselves as to what will content the mass of reasonable men on both 
’ sides—their determination to take upon their own shoulders the responsibility of 
giving effect to it will be the wisest means of facilitating—almost of compelling 
—an agreement among Irishmen. There would be one way of ‘compulsory 
attraction’ more effectual still. It would be if the Government, once fortified 
with substantial Irish authority for proposals approved by the Imperial Con- 
ference, and obviously just enough to commend themselves to the approval of 
sensible British as well as Irish public opinion, will do what Mr. Asquith’s 
Government shrank from doing before the Ulster Citizen Army was yet formed 
—viz., pledge themselves to go to the country for the only sovereign authority 
to enforce the will of Parliament against any plainly irrational sectional clamour, 
to right or left. If we are ever to get thus far, Irishmen themselves will have 
to be the true devisers of any Irish policy which will not make confusion worse 
confounded. 
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in one case éven an Emperor—found insufficient was everywhere— 
in England, in France, in Russia, and in Italy—overthrown, with 
excellent results for the fortunes of the Allies. These four gentle 
men have enjoyed unbroken dictatorial power for fourteen years 
despite at least six colossal blunders, any one of which would 
have displaced any other ministry in Europe. The fons et origo 
of all their errors was their repudiation in 1903 (despite repeated 
endorsements by the Party, by the United Irish League, and by 
the National Convention) of the policy of conciliation which had 
settled the agrarian question, and must no less certainly haye 
settled the Home Rule question a dozen years ago with 
scarcely any of the difficulties that beset it now. Since that 
first cardinal blunder, they have been all the while bumping down 
the hill—repealing the great Purchase Act of 1903 for the relief 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s Exchequer; applauding his ‘ great and 
good Budget’ of 1909 which sold away Ireland’s financial claims 
as @ separate entity ; mortgaging to him the first priceless year of 
‘the Home Rule Parliament’; by one weak compliance after 
another with Liberal exigencies slicing away Ireland’s demand 
for Legislative Independence to the pitiful and abortive Home 
Rule Act ‘ on the statute book’ ; subsiding themselves contentedly 
into Treasury pensioners and by their example raising all over 
Nationalist Ireland a rash of office-seekers and title-hunters; 
exasperating racial and religious animosities by giving the mastery 
of the country to the Ancient Order of Hibernians who took care 
that Government patronage should reach none who were not of 
their own creed and in possession of their passwords ; suppressing 
with the strong hand every attempt to remind the Irish people of 
the broadbased Nationalism of the Protestants Grattan and Wolfe 
Tone, Thomas Davis and Smith O’Brien, Butt and Parnell ; once 
more missing the matchless opportunity of the War for want of 
courage either to offer wholehearted aid or to make a resolute 
demand ; and finally by a solemn written agreement with Mr. 
Lloyd George ceding a fourth of the Irish nation to the ‘ Orange 
dogs,’ ‘ Cromwellian spawn,’ and ‘rotten Protestants’ they had 
spent years in driving to fury, and then working themselves into 
a fine frenzy against Mr. Lloyd George for standing by the bargain - 
his Irish confederates had found reason to run away from. The 
swopping of such leaders need give no anxiety to anybody except 
themselves. If once the present odious conditions which repel 
men of fine feeling and intellect from the public life of Ireland are 
abolished, it is nonsense to pretend that the fresh blood injected 
into the Irish representation by a General Election will not pro- 
duce leaders, at a modest estimate, their equals for character, 
sagacity, and moral courage. To doubt it, would be to give 
away the case for Home Rule altogether. The break up of the 
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quadrilateral tyranny would indeed be a first precious instalment 
of those ‘free institutions’ for refusing us which Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor genially thundered against the Prime Minister, upon 
an evening when he did not happen to be dining with him. 

Every blunder of Irish and British leaders notwithstanding, all 
English Parties are agreed as they never were agreed before that 
‘something must be done.’ The statute acknowledging, no 
matter how incoherently, Ireland’s right to self-government is 
extant in choice English. That it is a wholly futile and unwork- 
able Act is as disgraceful to the statesmanship of an English 
ministry as to the capacity of the Irishmen they euchred. To tear 
it up would be to have England hooted all through her history 
with reminders of the hypocrisy of her groans over German morals 
inthe matter of treaty-breaking, and her self-denying enthusiasm 
in the cause of ‘small nationalities.’ Mr. Lloyd George has 
placed it on record that the existing Government (mostly Tory) 
are ‘in complete accord ’ with Mr. Asquith’s Government in their 
readiness to accord Home Rule to ‘ every part of Ireland’ which 
will consent to have it. Lord Robert Cecil, fine fleur, if it is to 
be found anywhere, of aristocratic Toryism, is no less clear that 
‘the whole people of England’ are equally ready. Lord North- 
cliffe, incomparably the most effective journalistic force in the 
War, has nailed the colours of The Times to the same mast. The 
case for twenty-six counties is conceded with a unanimous shout of 


. Agreed, agreed!’ The case of the remaining six is conceded 


just as well, provided they can be wooed and won without coer- 
dion. The one unpardonable bétise of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
was his relapse into the old two-nation thesis that the Irish 
Unionists hate Irish rule as bitterly as the Nationalists hate Eng- 
lish rule. I have not space here to prove from history that ours is 
acountry which has shown an unrivalled power of assimilating one 
shoal of invaders after another and which, even within the past 
century, has united, in successive great Nationalist movements, 
the grandfathers and fathers of the Ulster Protestants and Presby- 
terians who have heretofore said ‘We will not have Home Rule,’ 
but Mr. Lloyd George’s assumption can only spring from a 


_Indicrous unacquaintance with his subject. The racial problem 


isa greatly easier nut to crack than seemed ten years ago that of 
bringing Dutchmen and Britishers to dwell together in unity in 
& free South Africa. The point, at all events, is, that the pos- 
sibility of winning Ulster’s goodwill has never yet been put to 
the test by statesmen who, until quite lately, could only think of 
voting her down or putting her down. 

How is the test to be applied? The Prime Minister's two 
alternatives are a Conference of Irishmen on the Land Conference 
model, or a Commission of Inquiry embracing the Colonial 
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Premiers. Neither of these suggestions is likely to be objected 
to by men of my own way of thinking who, I may be pardoned for 
hinting, are astonishingly more numerous than those of my way 
of translating thought into action. The first we have unchang 
ingly preached since 1908 at the sacrifice of most of the things 
that make political life worth living, and recourse to the healing 
interposition of the great democratic Dominions was urged upon 
Mr. Lloyd George orally and in writing in the negotiations of last 
summer. But, if my own judgment be of any worth, success ig 
not so likely to be achieved by either of the alternatives as bya 
combination of them both. Ministers from beyond the seag, 
no matter how wise or sympathetic, would grope in vain for 
expedients for reconciling the determination of the majority of the 
Irish people never to submit to the Partition of their country ag 
long as grass grows or water runs, with the guarantee now given 
by both of the great English Parties, and countersigned by Mr, 
Redmond’s whole Party as well, that if the Minority cannot be 
brought in by persuasion they can never be brought in ag all. 
The Conference of Irishmen themselves must come first to supply 
them with the raw materials. But an Irish agreement ones 
arrived at such as that infinitely more difficult treaty which ended 
the Land War, a Commission representing the best intellect of the 
Dominions and of the Imperial Parliament would be a necessary 
and acceptable tribunal to round off any rough corners left un 


smoothed, as well as to safeguard Imperial interests—all the more . 


inasmuch as success in attracting Ulster out of her present 
isolation would depend above all else upon the rearrangements 
soon to be devised for the government of the whole Empire. 
All that need be said of the delicate but quite practicable 
selection of the ten or twelve members of the Irish Conferences 
is that they would be none the less effective for their business if 
not taken wholly, or even mainly, from the ranks of politicians 
of any shade who have made politics their career in life, and that 
their success must be based not upon the personality of the men 
but upon their agreement being one to command some such over- 
whelming approval throughout Ireland as did the Land Confer- 


ence Treaty of 1903. But this must be added, much though it © 


may scandalise those who know nothing of the conglomerate 
sentiment described by the grossly misleading name of Sinn Féin, 
that the Irish Conference which would leave Sinn Féin outside 
its doors would be quarrelling with the most generous and 
unselfish forces among the new generations in Ireland, whose 
belief that the only method by which in the last resort, political 
truth, as Dr. Johnson said of religious truth, can be established 
is by martyrdom, represents the inevitable reaction from a long 
course of Parliamentary incompetence, ‘ putrefaction’ and 
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deceit, rather than any ineradicable anti-English programme 
for the future. Any reader of Canon Sheehan’s posthumous 
romance The Graves at Kilmorna will understand all this for 
himself. It is profoundly my conviction that a couple of rough- 
gnd-ready soldiers from the Somme, Orange and Green, with an 
‘intellectual ’ Sinn Féiner of a type that might be easily specified, 
would be found more useful around an Irish Conference table than 
the three Irish Parliamentary Parties put together, whether as to 
the capacity to evolve a happy settlement or the authority to 
enforce it through the country, North and South. 

One other disagreeable confession must in candour be made. 
The price of the Irish Sybil’s books is rising. The kind of settle- 
ment that might have been effected five years ago can never be 
elected again. The first work of any Irish Conference worth 
providing chairs for would be to consign all Mr. Herbert Samuel’s 
cunning financial provisoes to the flames. Subject to the uncon- 
tolled power over the Army and Navy secured to the Imperial 
authority by Clause 2, and to whatever Imperial representation and 
Imperial contribution may be prescribed for all the Dominions of 
the Empire under the scheme of Imperial Federation to be pre- 
setly elaborated, Fiscal Autonomy must be the groundwork of 
ay new Home Rule Bill. The alteration is not nearly so stag- 
gering as it might have seemed to the Early Victorian fanatics of 
Free Trade. Members of the late Liberal Cabinet would be only 
wlopting the advice of the committee of experts they themselves 
called to their aid. Sir H. W. Primrose’s Committee (of which 
Mr. Lloyd George’s most trusted financial adviser, Sir William 
Plender, was a member) reported unanimously that ‘the power 
of imposing and levying all taxation in Ireland should rest with 
the Irish Government,’ subject to a reservation which the adoption 
of the new Indian Cotton Tariff by the vote of both British Parties 
banishes to the planet Saturn. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, indeed, 
speaking on behalf of the War Cabinet made the clearest possible 
confession of the bearing of the Indian tariff question on Irish 
Home Rule, although Mr. Redmond’s Party gave a fresh proof 
of how completely they are out of touch with the new situation 
inTreland by voting against the concession to India, in pursuance 
of their new freak-policy of voting ‘agin the Government’ out 
of pure cussedness. And we may be sure this is one of the points 
o which ‘the two nations’ around an Irish Conference table 
would find themselves in as ardent agreement as the Britons, 
Saxons, Normans and Danes of Britain are in the victorious 
prosecution of the War. Difficulties there will still be, and 
misgivings, but let us once more take comfort in the wisdom 
of Dr. Johnson—the immortal incarnation of John Bull; and one 
of the stoutest friends Ireland ever found—when he remarked to 
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Boswell : ‘ Sir, you are to consider how insignificant all this) 
appear a twelvemonth hence ’—if in the meantime ‘the gre 
blot on the British fame for equity and common sense in/ 
realm of Government—the memories of centuries of ruthless 
even brutal injustice—of insolence and of insult, of oppres 
and of expatriation’—(the words are the Prime Minish 
should be wiped out and the friendship of a United 

should be found a truer glory for England than all her accum 
ing laurels in the War. k 
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